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Aut. XIL— ^ Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Dioces^ <?/’ 

CAoaceUet at the Third Visitation of that Diocese in the 

1822. By Henry Ryder, DD. Bishop of Gloucester. 

Hid. Loudof', 1822. 

Tins is an address of a peculiar character, and which c^^ld 
be delivered by very few without something of abhurdit) at- 
taching to it. The effect is always to a certain degree ab'-^^^d, 
where men of uuspintuul lives affect to lead otheis in Ihe 
Clnistian walL; but the consistency of the Bishop ofCilou(‘<^^l'<‘r 
may challenge the bcrutiuy of his hearers. His charge faillddly 
aii(l fearlessly enumerates the obligations of the Gospel, aid is 
.altogether a conscientious statement of its practical tnlhs. 
Tanimg out of the beaten road of doctrine and disciplif* *t 
sci/e^ a height above human criticism, and shines aftu uitHhe 
roliected radiance of evangelical truth. There is nothing ‘t‘re 
to be found of the matter of which episcopal charges are nnt 
to consist; but it is truly what a charge ought to bc,-^a 
and emphatic (m 11 upon the clergy to meditate upon th(‘ sptdic 
trust and deep functional responsibility of their sacied pi^os- 
sion. The dobigit of a judge charge to a jury is to imi P** 
llioni a proper regard to the duties of the office they po to 
cAecule; and we have always understood a bishop's ch lo 
the cloigy of his diocese, to answer best the real piirpobjd its 
institution when it pomts most specifically to the dutic^ 
pastoral office. 

We mubt frankly state, having a charge upon our ovi con- 
sciences to state the truth, however dismehned to spo ^vil 
of dignities, that the tendency of episcopal Chaigea 
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us |-o be in genend deplete with danger to otir Church Establish- 
me ipt." It would seem from many of them that the duty of the 
pai toral clergy&an consisted duly in a hearty hatred of all manner 
pf chism, aud ih giving the widest 'possible range to the appli- 
cation of the term. And, reasoning from the apparent spirit 
anti objects of a p^irt df these periomcal lectures, we should, 
fipe < 2 tking with all " deference, be tempted to say that, owing to 
the' unhappy dominion of "certain prdudices of education, no 
per*3ons are so ignorant, ndt only of the stat^ of the religious 
wor ld, but of tbe specific interests and dangers of ourecclesias- 
ticci,l establishment, as some of its appointed guardians. ’ It may 
be, ! it must be, that some of bur claj^y depart fjom the proper 
standard of doctrine; that Sdihe are in the habit of stating fun- 
dam^Gntal truths, in terms too little guarded ; that some are apt 
to s piritualize too vaguely, and to go too much at large into 
delilpnte points for safe application: that others are wanting in a 
suffllcient knowledge of the human heart to guide their words 
witH discretion; that the zeal of others may exceed their 

E rudence; and it is undoubtedly true that these defects are 
urSful to the cause of religion: but are they the only, or the 
more pressing, dangers to which our church is exposed? And 
can it be questioned by any man at all observant of the signs of 
the iimes, or of the prevailing state of our parishes, — can it fail 
to seen by him who counts the number in any district of its 
real pastoral ministers, and estimates duly the importance to a 
neighbourhood of a diligent and conscientious parish priest, 
that the great dafiger to 3le Church at this moment arises more 
from the want of orthodoxy of life than of opinions in her mi- 
— from the want of an embodied divinity, and a 
spirituality substantiated and condensed in a holy con- 
sisUncy of behaviour. Other evils there are, and other 
errors require the vigilance of our spiritual overseers; but 
against the invaders of her forlns and doctrines, the Church 
has her natural arid political bulwarks; against 'the heresy 
of iiconsistency, against practical infidelity, against the be- 
tray^r^ of her character, agamst those who live down her dignity, 
anaioosen the ligatures on which she depends for her hold on 
hum^ opinion, she has no penal securities j—hotliing but the 
faith: ^ness ' of those who superintend her discipline, dis- 
pensi her patronage, arid educate her mmisters; It is at these 
poins that our Eion is principally assailabl^; jg^nd it is her great 
mistrtune that her natural protectors mMake the quarter to 
Whih their defensive efforts should be principally at this mo- 
mer; directed: leaving unguarded the passes through which 
' destnetion is oh the point of entering, they please themselves 
WiUi*" marking her bulwarks and telling her towers/" and with 
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saying we have a strpng city/^ while itheir watchraen are asleep 
upon the walls. 

The right reverend autbor'^of the above charge is not among 
the number of tliose entrusted with* the care of uie Church who 
have thus mistaken its interests and misapprehended its danger. 
To set before his clergy their proper business, and to present to 
them the most persuasive motives and commanding obligations 
to the due performance of it; to impress on them the necessity 
of guarding rather against themselves thaiuothers ; to exhort 
them to do the work of an evangelist/^ and thereby to make 
full proof of their ministry/^ rather than to busy themselves 

with unlearned qviestiona which gender strife/’ and to touch 
their consciences with the alanaing responsibility with which 
they are officially charged for the eouls committed to them, is the 
apparent design of the address of this spiritual bishop to tliose 
to whom his peculiar right of admonishing extends. Speaking 
bcripturally of this charge wq should say it is distinguished for 
its spirituality; morally regarding it, we should say it is charac- 
terised by honesty and liberality: in a political view of it, we 
should designate it as marked by discretion and propriety; and 
to these commendations we will add, that it is as warm and 
aficctionate in sentiment as it is dignified and pui-e in diction. 
It is just, in short, what an evangelical bishop should write, 
what a candid clergy should welcome, and what a Christian 
nation will, if sensible of its own best interests, applaud and 
ratify. 

With respect to the reformation of this land, we look upon it 
that every thing is bound np in this simple aphorism, — parij}/ 
the &taU of the clergy: and the great q^uestiou to be answered 
concerning it is, where is the process tooegin? On this subject 
the best philosophy is prayer : there is but one that givetli 
success; every good and perfect gift is from above, and 
coineth down from the Father of lights.” But, under God, the 
great ministration of man towards this incalculably important 
end is the right use of patronc^e* Here the stream receives its 
first salutary or poisonous inmsion. That private persons, of 
whose estate this right constitutes a portion or appendage, 
should exercise it with a single view to their worldly gain or 
fiimily advancement, is less surlirising than that the same abuse 
sliould be committed by the guardians of the state, who by 
every appointment of a weak, or prejudiced, or indolent func- 
tionary to the service of the Church, lay whole districts barren 
in the territory of Christ, and wither, as ic were, the growth of 
grace in the country. The truth is, that every patron, from tlie 
king downwards, holds his power as a trust fiom God, and in 
every exercise of it is doing an act more extensively aliecting 
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the interests of man and the glory of the Creator than any of 
which a human being can, in any circumstances, be capable. 
But tlie higher the patronage, the more destructive is the abuse. 
To send overseers into the vineyard of God who care not whether 
it brings forth grapes’* or **wild grape8,”^who, with the frost 
of their academical leaning and constringent orthodoxy, inter- 
dict and starve the soil which they were deputed to cultivate ; 
who conceive their own dignity to consist in doing nothing 
themselves, and checking all extra-doings in others,-— who, 
mistake all stir in the work of the Gospel for extravagance 
or innovation, and rest satisfied with h clergy, however loose or 
Laodicean in character, so long as the Tetter of the rubric 
remains inviolate to commit to such persons the difficult, 
and dangerous, and onerous marfagement of our Christian 
Protestant Establishment in this its present conjuncture, is to 
frustrate the dispensations of Divine mercy through tlio Gospel, 
by the best contrived human means, and upon the widest scale 
of operation, which the great spiritual enemy of man has had 
it in his power to suggest. 

Nations have owed their greatest misfortunes, and most san-^ 
guinary revolutions, to the insensibility of their rulers to the 
feigns and indications of the times. Our own civil wars, and 
the disastrous occurrences which have disfigured the amials of 
the last thirty years in France, have arisen from the same want 
of tact in those to whom the public affairs have been entrusted, 
for discerning the tendency and determination of public opinion 
and national character. It there be any man in the country tliat 
sees nothing in all this schooling of the multitude, this cheapen- 
ing of instruction, this intellectual levelling, — nothing in the 
revolutionary moyemeuts of the day, which have shaken together 
the elements of society ,~ttor in the vast and augmented power 
of the press, to render the lower orders critical observers of their 
superiors, and those that hear close examiners into the preteu- 
feH)us of those that instruct,— ail that W'^e can say is, that the most 
obvious and striking appearances in tlie moral world do indeed 
address him to no purpose; but, if those who stand on a Ingii 
point of observation discern nothing in the signs or aspects of 
things that imposes new duties, and new motives to circumspec- 
tion on those tliat govern, and on those that teach, one haidly 
knows what name to bestow upon a fatuity so fatal in its con- 
sen uences. 

It is the characteristic folly of men in power to take counsel, 
Uh J.ord Bacon expresses it, from the past rather than from the 
Inup to come. This is natural, and may be excusable under 
othei circumstances than those of the present period in this 
country ; but what apology can be found for the inconsistency 
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of a government that adopts or promotes every suggestion of 
ingenuity for expanding the intelligence of the common people, 
and, at the same time, acts as if aoming were needful to be done 
towards giving to the upper ranks a proportionate elevation, 
and to maintain the civil arrangements of society in a just cor- 
respondence witit its moral relations? Putting, for a moment, 
all higher obligations out of sight, and having regard only to 
this world and its passing interests, can ahy thing be more ap- 
parent than the disturbing tendency of a plan of national im- 
provement which leaves the superior portion of the community 
entirely out of contemplation^ And yet such is the defective 
character of our grand modern apparatus of education. No 
man who has his eyes open can deny that, at this juncture, the 
children of the poor are, in the principles of morality and re- 
ligion, under a more efficacious and specific discipline than 
those of the rich. We think that discipline* less sound than it 
might be, and we have given our reasons for that opinion ; but 
whatever may be its success or failure in reference to its pro- 
fessed object, the result to which it tends, with an ominous 
certainty, is this that those who occupy the superior places 
in society will have thereby erected against themselves a tri- 
bunal before which their characters must come, and where tho 
judgment that will pass upon them will neither be softened by 
the feelings of fellowship, nor the sense of a common infirmity, 
but will ground itself upon the apparent reasonableness of ex- 
pecting much from those to whom much has been given. This 
IS no argument for withholding instruction from the poor, but 
it is a great argument for consistency of plan and purpose^for 
r(3ndering our national education truly national by extending 
the solid parts of it to the rich*-*-for a new spirit of moral ana 
religious discipline in our univer»ities--*-for a mbre specific and 
functional preparation of our clergy, and, above ajl, for a more 
conscientious exercise of tho patronage of the Church. Human 
intelligence must travel much in the mght; and, even along the 
high road of national improvement, there are pits and precipices 
which require the stationary public lights to be kept bright and 
burning, or the multitude mt^y be easily lost,^ — bewildered, per- 
haps, by their own lattthoms, and the delusive glare of feeble 
substitutes. 

The Bishop of Gloucester's charge now before us, points 
towards that right disposition of things in which alone the 
spiritual and moral edu<iation mf the people can be hopefully 
constituted* We see initu'|>roof of the good effect of patronage 
discreetly exercised at that source from which, if the stream 
emanates impure, no medioamnntsi whit^ ntt can supply, can 
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restore its salu'brlty. From a good bewnning, things usually 
jjrocecd in a right cons^Ocutive order. The agency, by which 
the author of this charge expects to produce the good he con- 
templates, is that of the clergy Of his diocese ; and Ip impress 
upon them an efiectual feeling of tlhe real duties of Ih4ir respon- 
sible vocation is his dirhet ai)d simple purpose, £tl^ppears to 
us to proceed upon the conviction that me hatftl^l course of 
instruction is downwards, and that* to- render his diocese a 
“ well-watered garden,” his episcopal care must be primarily 
directed to his mergy as the channels through which the living 
streams are to be trstneipitted and diffused abroad. It is the 
great error of our d^ to neglect this natural course, and ap- 
pointed order, for the fust and e^cient £ow of national instruc- 
tion. He who, having the patronage of a benefice in our Church, 
consults the safet;j^ of his own soul by setting over the souls of 
others a minister answering to the model sketched opt in the 
charge now on our table, does more for the public happiness 
and improvement than by establishing a scote of national 
schools, useful as, under 'good conduct, such institutions -un- 
doubtedly are. Parish schools, we are disposed to think, pro- 
duce but little substantial benefit, unless under the superintend- 
ij^ genius of a virtuous and zealous parish priest. We dare 
affirm that the success, under Providence, of the present 
widely extended plan of education depends upon the cha- 
racter of our parochial ministry. Too much is trusted to 
machinery. Too little is thpught of the power of sympathy, 
and the force of mmmpl^, ' It is the age Of complex ingenuity 
and operose contrivance. This character and habit extends to 
morals as well as pbysiija. The whole business is apt to be 
treated as a matter of dry calculation, as if the soul were 
obedient to the impulse of a ten-Wse power. Considering, as 
we do, that what the poor .ara pfost interested in learning is 
precisely that which the parish clergyman is bound by his al- 
legiance to God to teach mem-^e learning of the scriptures, 
and the application of Christidh precepts, we can scarcely be 
persuaded that any knowledge by which society Will be bene- 
fited, and the moral order of the world advanced, Will be the 
result of the fairest looking scheme of publip instruction, where 
the whole air of jtbo institution is poisoned by the example 
of its very patrons and supporters, and the Church despoiled of 
its attraction Ond influence by the drowsi^hOSS or dissipation of 
the minister. 

On the solemn business of the Soul we eSnnot permit our-* 
sohesto be merry; but were it possible to be so on such a 
subject, one would be disposed to laugh pt thp ludicrous in- 
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consistency of men who snbscrihe to national and Sunday 
schools, and profess an ean^estness in the cause of public 
instruction, while in the most pahHc way they manifest their 
contempt of that day, with the holy observance of which the 
prosperity, and when we eay the prosperity, we mean the 
moral gmndanr and stability, of the nation, is absolutely bound 
up ana identified, ft yiy be to little purpose that the poor are 
taught to read, if they are thereby qualified to read m the 
newspapers, of audiences, jourtieys,^ political dinners, and 
parties, and those nnmeVous Other practices among the groat, 
wbicli,are breaking in more and mOre upon the integrity of the 
Sabbath. There are 'two ipvaye in which, peradventure, this in- 
consistency may be removed •'the higher sort may obey the 
call to greater circumspection, which they have imposed upon 
themselves by all this teaching of the poor j and this we will de- 
nominate the conservative mode of cure j or it may he, that out 
of the lessons given to the poor, all that leaven of religion may 
be extracted which may seem to pledge their superiors to a more 
respuctfuh observance of its ordinances ; and this is the ra- 
dical Cure. ' - • * 

Already this latter mode appears to be in a fair way of 
adoption, and we have lately heard of several Sunday schools 
in which the children ar^ taught to write on that day. Thus 
the tides of business and recreation fiovV in upon the devoted 
Sabbath, and wash atvay by degrees the shores of its sacred tei- 
ri tory . On the narrow insulated portion thsit remains to God, his 
sanptuary still stands, and within its awful precinct his faithful 
worshippers are still assembled, to keep their morping and even- 
ing watch; they have their terrors for the fate of the visible 
church, but they know that there is pn invisible Zion whose 
“ gates the 'Lord loveth too well'* to suffer them to be carried 
away by this or any other flood | whose '* foundations are upon 
I'K^the holy hills;'* and for thetjUsjslvei^ they are comforted by the 
assurance that he that dehvwnd Israel can make a wall for 
them on the right hafid and on the left, and '** bring hlS own 
again, as he di<y(oni^etiuie fVofii'fih^ de^p of tlie Sea." 

To ward off pose fipj^ers f^hlbh surround' the sanctuary 
of our National Hclfgion, the parochial clergy of the dio- 
cese of Gloufe^atOr ate 'by the above Cj^llent ’charge sum- 
moned and excj^ff. , It is a stltriog^adarcss to their prin- 
ciples, to their ii^sfliaace^ 'ahd to tbtiir feelings of Chris- 
tian honour, as' Wlunteers iiC the cause of God; enforced 
< by the character of^pe man that makes it, and th^ times 
ill whi^h it is 'jit is 4 charge alS6, Os yte read it, 

pot eo intended certaihly, ' bht sol^ its hearing "and ex- 
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ample, to tbe bWch <!>f bishopsi (ill 4:he dignitaries, 

Iny, as well as ecolesitMitioilli of the i«tiid : it suggests, by its 
example to bishdps ood wnAbishops, the sort of iiiteiference 
which they ehould exercise, and the language they should 
hold to their diocesah and proviaoial clergy ; it suggests, most 
uudesiguedly iud^, to out public fhnctiouaries, the 
model of the sort of bishop tidiica ih^ etete should give to the 
Church 5 and it suggests, by no very obscure inference, what 
should be the recommendation to the public and private patron 
in tbe exercise they moke of their most tremendous trust and 
hazardous authority. “ Thetb is a oharge,” says Dr. Hnris 
lliiruilton, iu one of his two esmelleat Act Sermons, preached 
brfore the University of Jpubljia, oh Sunday the 1st of February, 
1818, appointed to be delivered by the bishop to the priests on 
this occasion, (ordination) “ which is the most serious, solemn, 
and weighty that cau< well be imagined or devised,— a charge 
which well deserves to be constantly imprinted on the memory 
and mind of every one to whom it has been delivered.” After 
setting before them the high dignity, and weighty office and 
charge to which they are called, to be messengers, watchmen, 
and htewai-ds of the Lord, to teach and to premonish, to feed 
and provide for the Lord’l fahiily, he warns them of the great- 
ness of the fault, and the hottihle ptartishment that will ensue, 
if the Church, or any member thereof, take any hurt or hin- 
drance by reason of their negligenoe, “ to consider the end of 
th 'ir ministry towards the children of God, aud that they see 
that they never cease their labour, their care, and diligence, 
until they have done all that lieth in them, according to their 
bounden duly, to bring all auuh as are* or shall be, committed 
1o their charge, unto that agreement in the faith and knowledge 
of God, aud to that ripeaesa and perfectbe&s of age iii Christ, 
that there be no place leflb among them for error in religion, or 
vie.iousnfeSB of life—to beware that neither they themselve^rKM 
offend, nor bd odouiwn that others oflbnd*i~-ana seeing that 
they cannot, by aify othdc means loompass tire doing of so 
weighty a wdrk pertaining to the salvation ‘*f man, but with 
doctrine and extiortatiftn taken out of the Holy Scriptures, aud 
with a lift) agreeable to the saincy they are called upon to con- 
sider how studious ^y ought to be, in reading and learning 
tlip Scriptural, »n4 in mming the manners both of themselves, 
and of them that specially pertain tmto thcim, according to the 
rule of tlm sama^cripturest and for this ftelf-same cause, how 
they ongllit to fotaake and set aside, as much as they may, all 
WijilUly^res add Studies—that they will, as much as lieth in 
them, apply themslilvos wholly to- this one thing, and draw all ‘ 
l.hoir cares and 'studies this way.” 
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Such is the view Which, in our well-framed ofRtsea, ik thken of 
the sort of life ouf clergy ere |)rofe86ionally called upon to lead, 
nnd wc have quoted the passage as a justification, as far* as 
human precedent can be vouched as such, of the plan and pur- 
pose of the Bishop of <31oucestet*8 charge. As a tehtimony 
of (he same kind, we will place before our clerical readers a 
passage from Archbishop Seckef, which cannot, indeed, be 
lu'w to them, but of whico it tnay not be amisarto remind them. 

“ To these excellent offices (ailuding to that above quoted, 
among others), we must all of us cheerfully apply ourselves, 
each m such degree as his station requires. If they do require 
]).iins — ^if they d^o take up tiwe'^if' they are inconsistent with 
agreeable amusements, nnd even interrupt useful studies of 
other kinds, yet this is the business which wc have Solemnly 
chosen, and the vows of God are Upon us : it is the most im- 
portant and the most honourable, it ought to be the most 
delightful, loo, of all employments ; and therefore we have 
every reason not to seek the means of evading our duty, hut of 
fulfilling it ; and each to take the oversight of the flock of God 
committed to him, not by constraint, but willingly ; for if we 
only just do what wo can be punished by our superiors for 
neglecting, w'e must neither expect success Uor reward.” (Archb. 
Seeker’s Charge® in Watson’s Tracts, Vol.vi. p. 10. ) 

Precisely in the spirit of these precedents, the Bishop of 
Gloucester nddresses hiS clergy in the charge before us. 
Having on the first of two former Occasions dilated upon 
the more general duties of their profession ; and in a second 
having, with more particularity, traced the less ostensible, but 
scarcely less important functions which arise out of the minis- 
tci’s pastoral communications with his flqck) he proceeds in 
this present discourse tb *' explain and Uifge upon his clergy 
the indirect teaching by example^ by (as he feelingly and 
forcibly himself expresses his object) the elevating standard, 
and the attractive^ influence Of a life consistent with the pre- 
cepts, and congenial with the doctrino which they preach.” 
W c i-annot think that this admonitory and explicit inteiference 
with the conduct, manners, and pursuits of his clergy, has 
hitherto been enough rejgardod as the duty Of the diocesan. It , 
is not, as we began with remarking, in the power of every 
bishop to take this spiritual ground with chatacterislical pro- 
priety ; it is not every bishop whose fear of God places him 
sufficiently above the fear of mail to dispose and qualify him 
for insisting upon duties of which it Is an offence to human 
pride to be reminded; and (he heads of not a few 6f our 
bishops are so full of the chimeras and spectres of sectarism, 
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bchism> Calvinism, and otlster terrific fojr^s and omons of di- 
sastrous import to our Churcjb, as W totally blind to ilio 
realj seasible, Substantial^)! instant peril> in which it is placed by 
the uuspiritnal and un|ioly livas of itt^ authorised ministers. 
The charge under rOviaw has been^ composed with a clear per- 
ception of these dangers^ It is neitbar acqusatory, nor excul- 
patory^ nor laudatory, but it exhibit^ wito great distinctness 
the line of conduct which pot only the transcendent lespon- 
sibilities of his undertaking, but a certain correctness of 
moral taste, exacts of a ndtdstoY of the Church of Eugl^d. A 
day passed at any cpnntiy villagie without particular inquiry 
wifi usually let the strangei^ if he is pn observer of these things, 
into the secret of the real ot^ of the cure. If the pastoral 
function is in abeyance, the ynisety, poUutiop, and blasphemy, 
which meet hinj at every, turn, vill speedily inform him of 
that fact ; and, how well the sworn dispenser of God’s word 
and sacraments, hunts, and shoots* and dances, and denounces 
Methodism, and approves his orthodoxy to his, diocesan by his 
holy hatred of the Bible Society, and the evangelical clergy, 
will usually appear inscribed bat too legibly in the characters 
and countenances of his straggling and leptmng Hock. 

Against these occurrences and conseq[uences the Bishop of 
Gloucester opposes the just adniopitions of his timely and 
honest address to his clergy. He jseems to see that the real 
danger which overhangs the Church has been much and long 
mistaken. He seema to see that; while iuhdel combinations are 
daily strengthening theuiBelves without* a right spirit, a pure 
courage, and an nnion of hearts, is much wanted within. He 
feels the immense importance of example at such a juncture ; 
and Well knowing^Otf much, in this day'of profane obloquy, 
the Btreij^lh of otir i^caed BstablJshnient consists in its cha- 
racter^ to snstaid and establish that character, and to raise its 
standard, and to give it consistemey, and a due impression of 
its spiritual yocauOn, is tha^honcurable, and manly, and faithful 
design of hii jpiovs and judicions liddress, His aim is to shape 
the course pf the parish shinistet' in the cjireer of his domestic 
Christianity ; and m doing thi8,ho efibrda xhdirectly a guide to 
the true use of patronage, and suggests incidentally the 
sketch of a coittnlj^tc #cheme of nations reform— a scheme too 
quiet for the panio^ too mopratending for ,tbe projector, and 
too practical for fne theorist* but pne\Wilttob, if canied into 
execution, would be fpond tn be insttuotaneously operative, 
would do its woHc without no^, would cost nothing, hazard 
nothotg, displace nothing, accoalj^uh every thing. 

There are several ciroumstances by which the present time 
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is characterised, tiad distinguished, that Stamp a peculiar value 
on the Bishop AOf Gloucester’s address at this moment/ The 
deep cry of smrituul want haS at length moved the breasts of our 
governors. The claims of ottr Established Church have been 
recognised. The reprOseatatidn 80 faithftdly made by the pub- 
lication of a piourf tiM Jiatilotts clergyman of the scanty pro- 
vision of cRurch roihih wHhin the pale of the Establishment, has 
awakened the legislature to the exigehcy of the «aBe.' The area 
of God's household is enlarged, and the religious character of 
the country is thereby greatly r^eemed. ,* This order of things 
is indeed excellent, if the British clergy regard it as multiply- 
ing the calls upon their xeal, as eitending the sphere of their 
opportunities, and summoning With the voice of trumpets from 
the new edifices of bur augmented Zion,' the champions of her 
holy cause. If, howeter, the clergy feel no new impulse from 
this extension of their range of possible usefulness, the acqui- 
sitions of the Church may be large in brick, and mortar, and 
masonry, in consecrated ‘space, and in nominal and numerical 
strength, but* her flniritual hounds will remain the same. It is in 
the power of the clergy to render this addition of space a mere 
expansion of weakness, an increase only in measure and quan- 
tity, or to make it a conquest of territory, of which it may be 
said, as of the land which He dflee gave to his worshippers, 
“that the Lord God careth fbr It.” 

Another citcumstance peculiar to the present time, which has 
rendered more critically important the duties of the clerical 
professipn, is the nniversal spread of education through the 
land. ' We have already alluded to the manner in which this 
reacts Upon the upper region of society, and puts the men of 
wealth and station Upon their best behaviour. But to the 
clergy of the land it proffew a holy challenge. A new and 
strange moral power is set loose. The multitude, and the mass, 
is organised into fimetionat, cogitative, and emphatic life. 
Their eyes are ful^ upon their teachers, and the parish priest is 
as minutely observed in his walk through the wtfefc, as in the 
desk and in the pulpit. Even where the eduoatibn of the poor 
may be of a sort not tb mdioitaffi thte heart, it tendti to quicken 
the disceinmeht j it tbahhes them to discover the mote in a 
brother’s eye, though it may not instruct them to perceive the 
beam in their own t without being rendered prkctWliy purer 
themselves, or improved in the essentials of propriety, they may 
be advanced in the theory of morals, and made shrewder judges 
of decorum in others; without any nCw infusion* of sentiment 
or principle, they may bq better qualified for the task of expos- 
ing their Superiors, and marking their iheonsistenbies of con- 
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duct, fhe Church cannot) under these oiroumstances, afford 
any expense of ehi|inaoto. It must trust to its living strength 
for its security) not to Us prescriptive grandeur. Nor will mere 
caution suffice. Its safetv lies in its action as well as in its 
circumspection. KaCwledge is power, and the power which it 
creates is a busy fiery principle, whieh when not pre-engaged on 
the side of utility, lends itself to miBC|tief, decomposition, and 
disorder. And precisely in this moral predicament stands this 
united kingdom. DestraCtion hovers over all our establish- 
ments, to oe averted. dnjy by .a diligent and honest use of 
such means of influencing opinion, and giving it a conservative 
direction, as are vestea in individuals by the constitution, 
whether in politic function, or moral edacity. Patiioti&ni, 
philosophy, philanthropy, liberality, and ofner broad and inuni- 
ficent principles, have combined With Christian benevolence to 
give to tlie poorer classes of society the noble present of edu- 
cation to make the bounty a blessing is the proper work of 
the clergy. Their province it iis> and in the ^^ew which we take 
of it, a new one, trenching still further upon that leisure, on tlic 
misemployment of which the Bishop of Gloucester has laid his 

g entle interdict, to take ckrs that the knowledge which we are 
ins diffusing may COt^tum to that which "exalletli itself 
against the knowledge of God f that it may not expire or ex- 
plode in pompous gener^iUes^ in presumptuous errors, or more 
positive misohiefsi that it may not put the stimulated thoughts 
upon inquiries which neither opportunity nor duty will allow ; 
that it muy not warp, or disturb, or imsettle, but rather cause 
all the appointments of civil and social life to range in better 
order rou^ a common and commanding centre ; that the in- 
struction given may tend 1^ to excite genius than illustrate 
duties, less to raise curiosity than to regulate dpiuion, point 
less to potential attaitCneak than to practical good : that 
instead of teaching many toings superficially it may teach 
deeply and well the one thing needful $ that it may increase 
the sum human felioityi urge on the spirithal progression of 
the souk and advance the moral order of ,this lower world. 

So mulm for the spapial call at this juncture upon our paro- 
chial clergy, ormited Jiyithc present gigaCtic system of general 
education,,, There is stiU another j^gtomonon of the times 
that addresses itself peculiady consoiences of the clergy, 
and iWiders thslr profession orilbally important to the com- 
munity* ' ypodvihe great amphithwtre of thus intelleotual world 
a is nnw in progress enoh.tuii it has never before ex- 

permftd. Who doea not see that in the deVU^s kingdom 
there derails an unusual stir^ cmd effort, and commotion, — a 
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dismal note of prepaAtion, a dark display of warlike appa- 
ratus, a movement every where— eve^ principality and power, 
every agency and diplomacy in activity— every rusty or foiw 
gotteu weapon brought down from the arsenals — alliances 
fuiuung, SuDSidies collecting, veteran and invalid blasphemies 
pressed again into the service ? All this, and muen more, 
demonstrates that tka powers of hell hare again consulted and 
resolved that 

Here perhaps “ 

Some advantageous act may be acnleved, 

By sudden onset, either with hell fire 

To waste this whole creation, or potsess 

y\Il as their own, and drive, as they wero driven, 

Tl)c puny inhabitants ; or if not drive, 

Seduce them to their parly. 

Against these hellish machinations the militant mfimbers oi 
our Church are summoned to display to its utmost their evan- 
gelical courhge. It is now to be seen whether those who are 
jirofessedly on God's side will act with the zeal and consist- 
ency of his true servants. It is to be now seen ^whether they 
will answer the urgent and imperious call which the crisis 
makes upon them; whether, with such an enediy at their gates, 
so large a portion of thetn Will SUU cherish little mean 
animosities, jealousies, and suspidions {—still continue to 
call names;— still continue to cry down all active labours as 
otiicious, irregular, and supererogatOiy ; — still persevere in 
pilling down clerical duty to the mere letter of tne rubric; — 
still content themselves with executing with exactness on 
official service, with delivering ethical lectures, with denounc- 
ing what it would cost too much to imitate {—still continue to 
depend upon ancient bulwaiks, and venerable towers, while 
the only substUntial means of defence are neglected: or shall 
we see, m this hour of peril, the conduct of the clergy ye-formed 
after the model recommended by the IJishop^of Gloucester? 
Shall we see through all the ranks of our clergy a grand effort, 
similiir, and not inferior, to that which the enemy is making?— 
shall wo sec all ill-founded jealousiCs sacrificed to the common 
interest ?— shall we See an end made of the foolish uproUt about 
Bible Societies, evangelical preachers ; and shall we see one united 
endeavour to avert the iifmediate peril ? Are we to hope that pa- 
tronage will be frightened out of Jts state of apathy and abuse, 
the Iligh Church roused from its deep official sleepj and the 
Cathedral and its close become the focus of spiritual aiial,, prac- 
tical piety, and Christian discipline 7 If this, or any thing like 
this, should be provoked by the present horrible combinations 
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against the happiness of life and the hope of the soul, our 
tspecial thanks will belong to Him to whom only is known the 
sublime alchemy by which good is wrought out of evil, and who 
can turn the fierceness of man to his praise/^ Half the battle 
is gained before it begins, if it begins iu this way : the blas- 
phemers are ** at their wits' end they appear, by the gene ral 
tetiour of their latest publications, to have exhausted their 
armoury. They offer a sure victory tp faithful troops, and it 
seems as if God had decreed that their own tongues sliall 
make them fall/' 

Anotlier summons to the British clergy peculiarly arising out 
of the circumstances of the special juncture at which weaic 
arrived, is the result, more and more developed every day, of 
the close communication into which the travelling habits of this 
country are bringing us with the Continent in general, and with 
France in particular. The manners of the capital of that god- 
less country are not merely such as the religious mind must 
contemplate with horror; they threaten the entire absorption 
of the better in the baser parts of our naturey^-'the triumph of 
brutal instinct over tile moral sense, ^ — the extinction of every 
trace of the band that formed us iu the Divine likeness. There 
" corruption boils and bubbles," and an atmosphere polluted 
from the filth and scum of tea thousand abominations is inhaled 
by thousands of thousands of British subjects, old and young, 
husbands and wives, mothers and daughters. Children, Britain’s 
children, there receive, under the deceptions name of education, 
the seeds of iniquity into their minds, to vegetate and expand 
on their return to tbeir own country in their llorid and I'atal 
luxuriance. The sights and shows, sanguinary, profane, ob- 
scene, are alone enough to taint the whole region around Paris. 
They breathe gross and mortal nuisance" into^all the air," In 
the deep turpitude of the interior,— in the dark recesses of profli- 
gacy, disease, and ruit^ the* priests and priestesses of de- 
bauchery celebUtte th'feir mysteries, immolate their victims, and 
crown their work. The Sundaif^ after the spectacle of the late 
executions in the place de Grieve, was the day of the annual 
exhibition of horse -racing ou the Champ de Mars. About 
30,000 persons appear to have been present, of whom a great 
proportion were our own countrymen. Vice crosses you iu 
cveif'y pathi mid gaming goes on froiH the dawn of every day, 
Sundays not cvCcjJted, to midnight, at places licensed* or rather 
ikimed out by the Government, From these mysteries of iniquity 
many return adepts; many^with their principles shaken il not 
subverted ; many with their morals loosened, and their taste 
debauched ; many with an mdiffereuce to distinctions, once 
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deemed esseiitiiil, or with new distictions borrowed from the 
sophistry of the passions ; some we trust with a relish for the 
amiable, the pure, and the holy, improved by comparison ; but 
without doubt, in this commerce of mind, the Eiv^jlish nation is 
exciianging its staples for infected stuff', and wretched frippery 
at best. 1 o encounter these evils, and save the mind of the 
country, the clergy iiave, as wc consider these matters, another 
extraordinary general call upon them at this moment. But tlie 
danger to tlie Lord's day, as the last strong hold of Christianity, 
now menaced with the destruction of all its sanctity by the 
l\al)its imported by travelled impiety, calls W'itli the vehemence 
of unutterable importunity for the exertions of the sacred mi- 
nistry ; and we cannot but think that this danger adds infinitely 
to tlie wxMght of all that the Bishop of Gloucester’s charge in- 
sists upon. The Sunday is in their bauds to use or abuse, 
to defend or betray ; and unless they surround it with the dig- 
nity and energy of their own examples and talents, covetous- 
ness and dissipation will soon share it between them : it will 
miuge in the \Veeh, and be lost to (xod and man. The ilisre- 
gard and dese<‘raMon of this day appear to us to be among the 
most visible evils llowing from our increased intercourse with 
the Continent. Though preaching may be followed with as 
much assiduity as ever, he must be blind to the most manifest 
indications of the times who does not remark the carelessness 
and apathy of our silting and dumb congregations during the 
jiraying part of the service ; and blinder still is ho who does not 
por(‘oive that the part of the d^ty not covered by the stated offices 
of‘ the Church is distinguished chiefly by greater insobriety, and 
that the iloinish Church is, in this instance, through the laxity 
aiul indifference of her rival, recovering the best part of her lost 
giound. But hope for better things; for, of all robberies, 
to rol) Jehovah of any part of Jiis own peculiar day is*the worst, 
and will probably 1)0 the inosljiunished. He solemnly reservetl 
it out of the life interest which he granted tcrffc in the works of 
liis hands. By choosing it for the celebration m the close of his 
two guMt achievements, the creation and redemption of man, he 
has b(‘alcd it with a double sanctification. And, after all, he 
has ri'verved it not for his own sake, but for the benefit of man, 
whom he has called up to a partnership in it with himself, lie 
has made it a day for Ifenewmg with us his covenant of grace, 
and for recapitulating his mercie.s and his promises. He has 
made it, moreo^er, a most beautiful and benign season of inter- 
mission and refieshment to the creatures of his moral and na- 
tural world, easing the wearied shoulder of its burden, and the 
harassed intellect of its cares; and it has pleased him to 
stamp his own image and memorial upon this sacred gift of 
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leisure, that our especial recollection of his blessed Self might 
be associated with the sense of enjoyment. 

We shall advert only to one other peculiarity in the moral 

f »rcdicament of the world (a peculiai'ity of a very different kind 
irom that to which we have last alluded), which puts extraor- 
dinary and special obligations upon the clergy. The new lera 
which has begun in the Church by the increased circulation of 
the Scriptures in these latter times, requires it even for its own 
safety to be in a state of energetic activity. It must follow 
where the Bible leads. It surely does not become the Church 
of England to be afraid of this Book ; but if it do not feel itself 
placed in any new predicament by this great event — if it donut 
perceive that the total population of this country is thereby 
taken out of a neutral state in respect of religion, and excited 
to an extraordinary curiosity and interest on the subject — if it 
will not understand the necessity of lending itself to the new 
state of things, and of profiting by the crisis — if a large propor- 
tion of its dignitaries will still continue to check the diffusion 
of scriptural Knowledge, and starve the cause of Christianity — 
if it can be induced to listen to such misroprebentations, such 
gross,and we must add, insolent and calumnious misrepresenfa- 
tions and perversions as occur in *Hhe Respectful Letter to tlic 
Earl of Liverpool,'^ by th^ perpetual curate of St. John's Chapel, 
Hackney; tl^en there is ground for saying that the Estvxlilisheil 
Church is in danger fix>m the Bible Societies. But if the 
Cluirch of England will regard the Bible ns the charter of ils‘ 
own foundation— if, seeing that the Britislv^nd Foreign Society 
is doing precisely that wnioh is doing by the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, it holds out the hand of Christian 
fellowship, and cordially accepts its co-operation — if it will 
consider the wide dispersion of the Scriptures as oxtciKi- 
ing the area of its own exertions, and multiplying its piopo* 
business, as wella^ augmenting iU means, then will this gnuid 
comprehensive t|jj|risttau institution, so hardly treated by 
Mr. Norris, be 'IWw)d to*be in eflect the very best friend the 
Church has gained iince the Reformation. 

We cannot avoid, a» we pass along over this vast and variinl 
scene, occasionally turning aside to examine some rare or re- 
markable object which oyershadi?ws, though it may not lie iu^ 
our path ; and just such is the extram^dfaiaii^foductio^ on the 
subject of the Bible Societj^l lately sent fora 
gentleman last alluded to. tie seems to consider pjac- 
licul indiscretions in the mode of coUectiu^ money and mcreas- 
ing Hubscriptions, exhibited in the comiuencemeiitofit» career, 
anil some ill-judgod and iuteum^^ratc expressions, some ij^le and 
rambling illustrations, some uFchoseu allusions, somd inco« 
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lierenciea, some false rnotaphors, a few juvenilities^, and a few 
senilities which may have dropped occasionally Irom the mouths 
of soiiKi of its advocates in their public addressess, as justifying 
a sentence of condemnation from a perpetual curate of Hack- 
ney, against an incorporation of persons the most august in 
names and number, the most catholic in jilan and purpose, and 
comprising the largest sum and average of moral worth that has 
a[)peared upon the stage of the world, for objects and interests 
uncombined with worldly advantage, since the days ol primii ive, 
unendowed Christianity/^ 


* It is very p.'iiiiful, at a moment so rrifical as the present, to find a minister of 
the (iospcl airal^iinj^ a ininisler of fitate for arlvocating, in a speech as JVe^’uSent 
r,f one of Iheiro hocielles, the dispersion of the Holy Scriptures, on the express 
ground, not only of its tending to promote Christianity throughout^ the woiid, 
Imt of Its leiidins: men to approve of our excellent Liturgy. To us it seems nei- 
ther decent nor libeial in this reverend author to print a placard of his Lordsliip s 
speech on tlie first leaf of his pamphlet, and after expressing doubts of its authen- 
ticity, to proceed to censure it throiighoiit, nnd to treat it as a proof of his Lord- 
ship’s having been imposed upon.’; The greatest offence is taken at a passage 
in the speech, in which Lord Liverpool had observed, that the opcpition ot the 
Hartlett’s Buildings Society was limited \ for Which opinion he assigns a*- a rea- 
son, that the Bible may be circulated when the Brayer l^ook cannot; and upon 
this Mr. Norris is either very incorrect, or very disingenuous. Limited, certainly, 
in the extent of its operation, as far as respects the Bible, the ancient society 
mn‘.t be In comparison of tlic new, wliich last is uiiliinited in operation, because 
it IS luuited as to the subjects of distribution ; and this, in effect, is l.ord Livei- 
jiool’s proposition. It is in virtue of the distribution of tiie Bible alone that 
tiic co-opciMlion of dissenters, and foreigners of all Christian communions, has 
been olilaincd, and this is tlie extension coutcinplatcd by the noble speaker : but 
Mr. Norris attacks the proposition as if the limitation alluded to in the speech 
had I efci dice only to tlie subjects distributed. Having given Liverpool a 

very magistei ial correction for his having advocated a society of whicli Mr. Norris 
disapproved, h.^ proceeds to establish its defect of principle in two ways, in each of 
which there is much sophistry, and a little of chicanery ; first, by a dense exhibit 
lion of all the casual and .scattered indiscretions, of which its friends have been 
giiiitv ill speech or aerion ; and, in the second place, by showing that ever since 
tile Bible Society has been established, crimen hitve been upon the isicrease thoiign- 
oiit the coiiiilry. The utter absurdity of this argument, vihieli would obvioiiOy 
atford ail equal reason for tieading back our steps in^%ery imtioiuil under- 
taking engaged in during the last twenty years for meliorating tbc stale of society, 
is too glaring to deserve a serious eoufutaiion. It may be enough to remind our 
leadeis, that il^ logic hiiplies with precisely the same Force to the one society as 
to the other, a** far as regards the distribution of the Bible. When Mr. Nniris s 
leasoniiig Is stripped of its contumelious verbage, and the vast accuraulaiion of 
heterogeneous matter with whicli it is incumbered, It dwindles into this notable 
olijeelion— that the Bible, when distributed by the hand of any other than a mem- 
ber of our N.itioiial Church, must opeiaie to (he prejudice of that Church ; na}', 
ftiilher, that it will furnish an explanation Cif the great increase of crime, whiih 
has marked with ignominy the last fifteen years of this great nation. Whatever 
mischief may be the resuU of (his publication, vve are sure it will not frighten 
that respectable nobleman out of his finiiness and consistency, nor make Loid 
laser pool afraid to avow his imputed speech. It is full of childish fury and 
unwarrantable abuse, and among men of sense will long stand as a monument^ of 
the imbicillty and diseiigenuousness into W'hich a sensible man may f*ill by being 
attached So much to the honour of carrying on a good work as to tolerate no ex- 
traneous contribution to its succesi, 
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In the Bishop of Gloucester’s Charge we note this peculiar 
excellence — that it is vital, devotional, and earnest, without 

We must iKit dibiniss Mr. Nonis. witliont saying a little more on the spirit and 
tone of his pamphlet. It is replete with indecent railing and low abuse. If the 
conduct whicti this uncharitable priest imputes to the Bible, Societies could u illi 
any justice be fixed upon them, Lord Live! pool must have been without penetia- 
tiou, or, rather, without oars, to have been ignorant of it ; and to have known it 
well, and yet to iiavc'accepted the presidency of a Bible Society, ould argue 
him a very diil'erciil sort of person from that which he is knovMi to br*. Without 
d(»ubt, there have been foolish spec'clies made at Bible Societies, but thei<‘ have 
been foolish speeclies also made in the House of Lords, and foolish specebes in 
the House of Commons; and the wisest assemblies upon earth have had some folly 
mixrd up with their wisdom. Some froth will arise from the ferinentaiirm 
tri the most intelligent minds. But the pioper question is, whether tlu're is, on the 
whole, to he found in thespeeclies and acts of these societies siictr an aggiegation 
of foolis:i and improper things said and done as to ground a charge against them 
of absinditv, fanaticism, imposture, mendacity, quuchcry, knavery, kidnapping, 
oxtoiiion, fraud, spoli.itioii of the poor, disiurbanre of all dunieslic f»rder, and de- 
eeijey, ami privacy, fascination, illnminism, witchcraft, — all which and innre 
are the ingredients of the poison with which this assailant baibs his airous 
against tljose who, by seeking God's favour, have incurred the indignation of hh pric'.f. 
If the picture given by Mr. Non is be. at all accurate, no associations formed in 
inoriern nines for spoliation or subveision, or the spread of desolating pnnriples, 
are mote to be dreaded than this society, whose secret nevertheless is shared wiili 
every hamlet, and ivliose infernal designs have as yet providentially only broken 
out in spreading the Bible over the globe, ami in making every tongue its own 
ii)terpia‘iei'. This iS all that Mr. Non is has discovered coiicei ning it ; and upon 
tlii^i discovery he scruples not to afiirun of it, composed as wc ti ust oui reudeis 
know It to be of crowned and mitred beads, of great statesmen and piolouni) 
scholars; of learned, and what is better, of pious divines, Uotli foieigii ami 
domestic; that “ it began its career with trepanning ladies into its u'^sembhes, to 
be the auditors ot its seiiuctive eloquence, and inllainTnatory harangues, and thnt 
has if corrupted a generation for its own purposes,'^ f^o that the pieseiir gem'raiioii 
of liiitons IS corrupted, or about to be corrupted, by the same process by which 
the papal corruptions were once removed from our Cinirch and State, and Satan 
ib to iiiuinpli with the crosA for Ids hunner. 

AlasIaLi*-! according to IMr, Norris, victory begins to declare itself for Satan and 
the Bible; for maik llie progress of dmnoiaiization by means of the iiible Socie- 
ties. Just before the commencement of the Bible Society, i\lr. Noins had ohseived 
thewoild to be grow ing rather irood, for which opinion he cites and misapplies 
the words of an excellent bihhop ; hut the Bible inferpoacd itself, and stood bt*- 
tween the soul and itS-salvaiion by inverting the tendeov-y to good previously di'^- 
ceruibie, and bringing in a period during which “ inlidelity and l»Iaspheiii\ Inis 
bi en gathering foniideiice, and spreading their contagion in equal ratio with the 
Bible Society's progression.’* Itlven the profarialion of the S*il)l)aili is tiaeed to 
the .same fertile source of evil. But we can proceed in thib iiainful course no 
fuither, and request our retideis In forgive us fur the length of our note on a topic 
aiising out of, bet not acrompanyiiig, the subject to wlindi our arlielc is piopeiJy 
dedicated, thougii certainly too interesting to be passed without a strong conmn nt. 
If we have imparted to our readers an uneasiness like that which we ourselves 
have tcU, we reeoinm’end them for refre&litnent to (he speech of the lt<'v. .laiins 
noun, fit liie meeting of the Hibernian Bible Society, on tlie 18th April, 
w‘*v‘r<'iii they will see a noble argument unfold iBelf in all the varieties and graei*s 
of ilo' conMurnn itc felicity of cxprcMbion and illu.'stration. If tJie\ are not in- 
duc'^-d lo think with himtliat a jirophetieal intimation of the religious movements of 
OKI tiioeare .lisCt,veriJ>le in Holy VViit,ihey will, at least, we are persuaded, “ ob- 
sei wiili him ‘‘that (lie* e is a providential co-ojieratioii speedingtheir progress, 
an i bringing forth fruits imu’di beyond the natutal elfeets of imnian agency.” Mr.dis- 
bonie too man ofat IcfiSt us cool a head as the mimster of Hackuey ,)thus declaied 
liomscir on the same subject: “ wiicn 1 consider these wonder.*'' (alluding to what had 
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lending the smallest colour to any irregular, nnaufliorised, or 
presumptuous feslings. He will appear emimiiitly sober and 
moderate to all but those who cannot detach spiriluality from 
fanaticism, and wdth such it is vain to reason. He lias, withal, 
the merit of being precise in his terms. Nothing is denounced, 
nothing is enforced, but by a 'description that makes his mean- 
ing impossible to be misunderstood. Tliis^cleaniess wc esteem 
the more, as the w^ant of it is a prevailing defect with the- 
clergy. While so many nick-names arc exchanged at raiiilom 
among the niiiiistering membervS of Christ\s Church, it hecumrs 
a matti r of increased importance to be guarded, full, and pre*- 
cise, in the enunciation of doctrine ; and we would venture to 
yuggest to the most spiritual part of this reverend body, the 
per-uliar danger, at this moment, of aiming too much at strong 
metaphorical expression. Points of divinity w ill not bear tbis. 
They perish by too much human handling. They are plants, 
brouglit from a far country, which will live and liourish only in 
their own indigenous mould; man’s curiosity and intermeddling 
constitute their greatest danger. As long as we keep true to 
Scripture, it matters not how false we are^ to theory. The 
practical excellence of the minister is to exhibit the great 
truths of our religion distinctly, and loosely, as tliey lie in 
Scripture ; but,.still to exhibit them, as much as possibles in 
company with each other ; and, above all, to refrain iVom 
attempting to cot^xe them into system and agreement, wliicli 
is Cod’s and not man’s business. Every thing — uh, how mcr- 
cil'ul and condescending is this ! — is there propounded w iti* 
every guard against extravagance and excess. One thing is 
umpiestionahly clear, that no one part of Holy Scripture In to 
])e sacriiiced to the other ; and to avoid appearing to do so, it 
is the part of the judicious preacher to associate in precept 
wdiatever shouuL ))e combined in practice. 

We found these observations upon the disposition of the 
times to charge upon the more spiritual part of the ministry 
enthusiastic and exclusive tenets, and the maintenance of doc- 
trines leading to practical licentiousness. By this tem[)erate, 
guarded, and complete exhibition of truth, iii the fulm*ss of its 

been nccofnplishcii by ilie Bible Society) all feelinji;*, aic summed up and absorln’d in 
one irresi'jii i)le iinprcasion — tkh in the finger ofGodr^ Mow vvhcilier wfmtis thus 
intiinnted by Mr. Dunn and Mr. GUbnine, and supported by the concunent srn- 
tiinents ol* so many wise, temperate, and piou> men, or the opinion of the llcv. 
Mr. i\ orris, who lins found counterparts of the Bible Spcieiy, in tlie United 
liislimen, the Illuminati of Uerniany, the Revolntionibts of France, ('iml tlie 
fomenlorfi of insni reetion, licentiousness, ami crime, all over tlie woild, and who, 
in one of iiii piiblieations, considered the dreadful inurdeis committed at the east 
end of the metropolis some few years ago, as proper to be alluded to in desnibin^ 
the demoralizing cifects of this institution, is most worthy of the attention of the 
Earl of Liverpool, his lordship’s own sound inteUigcnce will best decide, — Uev. 
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proportions, they will either avoid being called names, or will, 
at least, neutralize the abuse. It behoves them also to be care- 
ful to suppress the desire to call names in return, and to correct 
a too hasty disposition to deal about them the terms legalists, 
armi Ilians, pelagians ; for the exemplification of all which 
Christian circumspection and honest policy we refer them to 

the Life of tlie Reetor of Aston Sandford,” the noblest tes- 
timony upon Christian record of the power of the Spirit of 
Truth to give us a right judgment in all things, since the 
days of the judicious Hooker. 

In the Charge of the Bishop of Meath, delivered to his 
clergy, in July last, our readers will see what we mean by 
calling names. They will there find, liy the imputation of doc- 
trines a thousand times disclaimed, but which it still gratifies 
some amongst us to persevere in imputing, what description of 
persons are in part, if not principally, meant by the names of 
reproach eraploved by the Bishop to denounce the objects of 
his uninquiring liostihty. Calvinists, sectaries, seceders, are the 
appellations employed, and, as far as they may be meant to 
describe those to whom they appellativeiy belong, we carry 
our disapprobation, and regret, as far as his Lordship ; though 
his method of correction would seem to us to promise little 
benefit to the Church : but as* certain charactersi are aimed at, 
which neither of these designations will cover, it seems as if the 
Bishop, by making an amalgam of them all, were resolved to 
spread the daubing compound over a quantity of surface equal 
to the range of his spiritual animosity. It would not have 
been quite seemly for a Bishop to. make war with the saints, 
or perhaps he might at once have defined the veritable object 
of his attack by that word of happy irony, under which all are 
included that will not disprove their hypocrisy by defying 
their God. 

We question whether more harm is not done to the chiircli 
by this vague, obscure, and indiscriminate mode of attack, 
than by the more explicit hostility displayed in certain other 
episcopal charges towards a class of clergymen on wliom malice 
has fixed the title of evangelical, that it might have to 
accuse them of assuming it to themselves. Under these 
sweeping accusations, no minister is safe but by doing 
nothing, or as little as he can help. Any spiritual stir, any 
the smallest movement of zeal on the part of a clergyman 
within his diocesan\s jurisdiction, may bring him under one or 
other of his proscriptive epithets. If the unhappy man’s head 
appears above the trenches, the misdirected artillery of his 
own commander may chance to punisli his temerity. All this 
we see with great regret, because we think a minister may in 
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these Hays bo a little busy in the church without injury to its 
interests ; because we believe that people are too busy out of 
it to suffer it to enjoy its repose in safety; and because wo 
have long; thought that the quarrel with certain members of 
our jVdtional Church, called evangelical, is rather moral than 
doctrinal ; or, in other words, that if they would do no more 
tlian others do, their divinity would be held innoxious. Their 
depreciation of works, when vaunted as the purchase of salva- 
tion, is the thing complained of ; but in truth, the works tliey 
do are the things that excite the clamour, and, above all, the 
vital importance they annex to them in their proper scriptural 
relation and spiritual connexion. 

We are resolved not to wet our wings in controversy upon 
the present occasion, and shall only observe that this class of 
clergymen, so often the objects of attack in episcopal charges, 
sons as they are of that natural infirmity which, even in our 
lioliest things, is always pushing us on to destructive extremes, 
do, in general, remarkably abstain from introducing into their 
sermons doctrines of high and mystical import. ' Tl>ey pro- 
pose to ns no faith that does not imply holiness, necessi- 
tate works, and exact consistency. They neither profess nor 
denounce Calvinism, but if it comes in their way they remove 
it with gentleness, and place it among the hidden things of 
Cod. They lament with a godly sorrow the dangerous errors 
of the sectaries and seceders, and the detestable tenets of the 
antinomian heresy. They deem it, to the last degree, per- 
nicious and imjiious to flatter the people’ with any special privi- 
leges, or to hold out to them any speedy or summary mode of sal- 
vation, independent of moral rectitude and honest conversation; 
or to encourage them to expect any extraordinary assistance 
which may supersede the gradual process of evangelical re- 
pentance. A word more and we have done with this subject : 
])ass through what diocese or district you please of the llritish 
empire, and find, if you can, one hundred hard working, epis- 
copally ordained ministers of God, and then ask how they 
class in the church to which they belong, and you will as- 
suredly be informed that nine-tenths of tliem are called evan- 
gelical, let the term import what it may. 

The Right Reverend Author, with whom we are principally 
now concerned,, w^as one of the class to which we have oeeii 
alluding, and is now an evangelical Bishop ; and our readers 
shall hear what are his Lordship’s views of evangelical prac- 
tice. They shall hear his opinions on the duties and proprieties 
of the clerical life, considered first, in its pursuits of busi- 
ness — secondly, in its relaxations and amusements. The whole 
is introduced in terms truly interesting and affecting. Alluding 
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to a former address, which had been devoted to tlie considera- 
tion of the proper discharo;e of the direct functions of their 
profession ])y teacliing' and persuading every man to seek his 
own salvation/' he thus proceeds : — 

The most important and difficult part remains: i liave to explain 
and to urge upon you the indirect teaching by example — by the 
elevating standard^ ‘if'd the attractive influence of a life, consistent 
with the precepts, and congenial with the doctrine, which you preach. 

“ Hence, therefore, in luimblc imitation of St* Paul, and in glad 
hope that I may address many a willing follovvcr of Timothy, 1 now 
adopt the remainder of the passage, and apply to each of you the 
exhortation ; ‘ Take heed (not only) to thy doctrine (hut) to thyself,’ 

“Not indeed the official authority, but the real weight and actual 
cfficct of the mini^,terial functions depend, in very great measure, 
upon the private esteem and respect, in which Ih is held, who dis- 
charges them' — upon tlic resemblance or contrariety of his own copy 
to tiic model, which he is obliged to set before his people. Our 
Divine 1 eacher, indeed, himself enjoined his disciples to observe and 
do whatsoever even their most unworthy ministers bade them observe : 
ancl in exact concurrence with this scriptural injunction, our 2Gth Ar- 
ticle expressly pronounces that ' we may use the ministry of evil 
men.’ It declares ‘ that the effect of Christ’s ordinance is not taken 
away by their wickedness, nor the grace of God’s gifts diminished 
from such, as by faitli, and rightly do receive the sacraments minis- 
tered unto them.’ 

“ How is the dignity of the office thus magnified, and the guilt of 
those, who unworlluly execute it, ten-fold enhanced 1 Put such is 
the natural preference of evil, that, notwithstanding the decision thus 
made by the highest authority, what our people thus henr^ will rarely 
indeed counterbalance the effect of what they se(\ and the vices, the 
dissipation, the worldliness, and the iuLc-warmness of the incut will 
gcmerally render utterly vain the prayers and the preaching of the 
f’ricM, how'cvor duly commissioned, however solemnly set apart for 
his office. His words must come from the heart, or they will never 
reach the heart. The precept must be accompanicMl and recommended 
by the exemplification : the picture delineated must have its couutftr- 
])art, in sovne measure, in the picture embodied. The preacher’s 
ciuclrine must be coniirmed by the daily and liourly lesson of his con- 
duet, lie must be able, in his measure, to say vvjtli St. Paul, ‘ Be yc 
liihovveis of me, even as also i am of Christ,’ or he will make no 
‘ proof (d' his ministry j ’ the very seal of his office, the charge lie 
undertook, ti'.e title lie assumed, tlic privileges and opportunities he 
enjoyed, the powers and means of usefulness he possesc^ed, will rise 
up ill judgment against him — not only his own, but his people’s 
* hlooJ will he upon ids Jieuci,’ a.ud iie will inherit ^ double coudem- 

liuiio-n,” — (P. 7 — 

rpen tlu‘ ])ermtssilde extent to wlilch (he jmrsuils of l)UHi- 
iK :'s uniy be curried on by a clergyman, the Bishop of Gioii- 
cv‘sier prebciits himself to us with tui aspect of great benignity, 
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])nt with his rii^ht hand upon tlie gospel of God. JS^o man 
VA ith any Christian candour in his mind can refuse his fiilJ 
assent to every word that comes from him on this delicate part 
of his subject* We will quote a few of his oljservations. 

“ It requires then no special gift of discerninent, no nice casuistry, 
to set the mark of tmlaifuliicss upon the pursuits of business in a 
(hricalWi'e, Ah are excluded — all trades, profersions, employments, 
and laborious studios, wliich cannot fairly claim the plea of necessity, 
or which have not a reference direct, or decided, though indirect, to 
tlic labours and objects of the profession. If ‘ honcsL (iu themselves) 
and of good report,* they may well befit the most pious amongst our 
people : the laity may thns^ ‘ in the fear of the Lord, and Avith the 
comfort of the Holy (iliost,^ get their own living in that station, in 
‘ which it hath pleased God to place them ; ’ but to us they are for- 
bidden. We are set apart for higher and still better things. We have 
our ovvn vocation, and iu that we can hardly be too earnest, too hi- 
boriousS, too much absorbed, ‘ spending and being spent.’ Wiihin 
the limits, however, and conformable to the definition above laid down, 
there are occupations, in which the present constitution of society 
seems often to require, and the purity of the Christian priesthood to 
permit us to be engaged. 

Of 'Such pursuits, personal attention to the sources of our pecuniary 
support, and especially the superintendance of our assigned portion 
of land, stands obviously the first. That degree of regard to our 
temporal concerns, wliich will prevent waste, and enable us to ‘ 
no man anij thing,* which will maintain our families in decent comfort, 
educate our children, and provide, if possible, some moderate inherit- 
ance for those whom we leave behind, cannot, in the present circum- 
stances of the church, be blamed. It is not incompatible with 
Christian duty, or with the standard of ministerial spirituality. It is 
even needful to prevent many scandals and olfences, which neglect 
and consequent distress would produce. But all beyond — tlie devo- 
tion of any considerable" lime to tliese objects — the indulgence of 
anxious solicitude-^the aim at ‘ much goods laid up in store,’ directly 
overstep the boundary, and plunge us into sin. Innocent as agricul- 
tural pursuits, the primitive business of man, appear, even they arc 
found to draw us down and chain us to the earth ; and our personal 
occupation of land is, on tliat very account, justly and wisely restrained 
by the legislature within narrow limits. IndeetJ, the very nature of 
the property, which was from the earliest period and by scriptural au- 
thority, set apart for the subsistence of the clerical order, clearly 
proves the intention of secluding us, as mucli as may be, from 
worldly cares. The tythe severed, the corn in the sheaf, the bay in 
the mow, prepared for our use, are so many mementos of the design 
of the institution, in which we hold a place — entlowed with gratuitous 
provision, and therefore consecrated to the undivided service of our 
God and Saviour.” (P. 11 — Ifi.) 

The advanta<Tes and diy ad vantages, coupled with the bitsl- 
ness of education iu a country clergyman, is well described 
and compared by this judicious prelate. After admitting the 
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apology which the indigence of the parish priest burthencd 
with a family not seldom offers for his engaging in Ihe task of 
teaching the children of the opulent ; and, on the otlier hand, 
remarking the tendency of tlie occupation nevertheless to 
divert much time from his functional employments, to exhaust 
the spirits and try the temper, to habituate the mind to a tram 
of ideas, a tone of feeling, and a moral taste wholly adverse 
to vital religion, and to cast a deadening apathy or a sickly 
refinement over all his ministratioiis, especially in the cottage 
and among the poor, he brings his case of conscience to the 
following qualified and guarded conclusion. 

** Thanks be to God, this is only a tendenc}^ and we have examples 
of its complete counteraction. But we have here again, as in relation 
to i\\G former pursuit^ to cultivate a spirit and disposition, which will 
prevent or cure the apprehended evil, and enable us to be at once 
faithful shepherds to the lambs of the stranger and to the flock, who 
are entrusted to our ministerial care. Keep before your eyes the one 
thing needful, in each employment — the perfornmnee of Christian duty 
in a Christian manner. By encreased industry, self-denial, and 
watchful economy of time, suffer not the one to encroach upon the 
other. Apply yourself, with special diligence and vigilant guard over 
3mur thoughts, and earnest prayer, to correct the self-exalting imagina- 
tions and the Anti-Christian frame of soul, which the merely scien- 
tific or classical reading is of itself apt to generate.’* (P. 17.) 

To the discharge of the functions of the magistracy by a 
parish minister, the objections appear to us to be of a decisive 
(diaracter, and the Bishop has so w^ell described them in half a 
jxige, that we were unable, after reading it, to enter fully 
into the apology which he afterw^ards suggests for this 
union of office in particular cases. Speaking of the inde- 
pendent proprietor of land, he observes, that “ it is perhaps his 
only way of systematically discharging his ptiblic occuiiations 
to sociely and to God.’’ 

But the many hours it may sometimes employ in preparation and 
performance^ — the secular business of other kinds and the worldly 
company, into which it draws us — the scenes it calls upon us to wit- 
ness — the invidious share it may oblige us to take in matters, where 
the public interest is but JittJe, if at all concerned, and where private 
fcelii>gs are sure to be irritated— -the wide* difference hetuecn tlio 
estimate of some oflences, according as they are measured by the 
Jaws of God or by tli-ose of men-rtmd the consequent lenity, with 
which some crimes are treated, against which we nave to denounce 
the heaviest %»ongeanco -of the Lord— all tfiese disadvantages doter- 
ininc so^ie of, our own order to refrain fir0i||j;undertakin" the duties of 
a magistrate, and render it a matter of m^l^lre and anxious delibera- 
tion with others, whose pastoral work is iheir delight, and whose 
people's salvation is their grand aim and predominant desire.” (P. 1 
19 ,) , 
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On the subject of clerical amusements it was impossible for 
the Bishop to descend to particulars. Nor is this to be re- 
gretted. When a man becomes devout, vicious or silly amuse- 
meiiits arc no lonscer gaieties to him, but are transl'ormed into 
business of the dullest and most wearisome character. A de- 
vout clergyman, especially, sets out with a tenderness for the 
character and office with which he is invested, that soon gives 
him a distinguishing taste in all that concerns it. It is a taste 
wholly of spiritual growth ; and the mind that is without its 
interior discipline and refinement can no more enter into the 
beautiful properties which belong to the ministerial character, 
than a man without an ear for modulation can taste or ajipre- 
hend the principles of Milton’s versification, A test, however, 
is supplied by the Bishop to help the conscience where there 
may exist doubts in any particular case. 

To private Christians it has often been recommended, as the test 
of the lawfulness of a diversion, to consider whether, after a day or 
an evening thus spent, the devotions will be as heartily and satisfac- 
torily perlormed ; whether the train of ideas and imaginations, which 
it generates, will be favourable or unfavourable to a religious frame of 
rninV whether the individual would be content to be summoned 
to his account from amid such a scene and such an occupation. To 
this test, in the case of a clerical diversion, it must surely be added ; 
Will it tend to fit or to unfit you, not only for the punctual but for the 
cordial discharge of your sacred duties ? Will it leave you as dis- 
posed and qualified to lead the prayers of the congregation with that 
lively earnestness, that * spirit of supplication,’ which becomes such 
matter and such expressions— with the heart obviously in the work, — 
with the whole soul ^ draxmng nigh unto God?* Will it leave you as 
capable and willing to exhort and to supplicate by the bed of sickness, 
with the Christian sympathy of a soul, daily intent upon heavenly 
things, and inured to the contemplatior^ of death and eternity? And 
again, How will the sight of the minister engaged in such diversions 
affect the feelings, with which his people view him ? Will it produce 
in any measure on their parts a contagious indiflerence and lukewarm- 
ness in their co^nnion devotions, and a want of that, not only mental, 
but hearty assent, that realizing reception of the truths delivered from 
the pulpit, which can alone give them their full influence and power ? 
Will the sight produce in them any suspicion of their minister’s sin- 
cerity, — any mistrust of. the elficacy of his ministrations, and, ^gnot a 
contempt of his person, yet a contemptuous refusal of that rftvHPntial 
regard, with which the ministerial character should always be in- 
vested ? ” (P. 21, 2o.) 

After enumerating certain innocent and honotirable recrea- 
tions whicli may be indulged to the sacred profession of a 
(dergyman, we have this amiable and elegant summing up. 

“ But even in relaxations and pleasures of a nature, such as has 
been generally decribed, unexceptionable and capable of being pro- 
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fitnbic, — the latfulness must depend upon the temper and disposition, 
with which they arc pursued and enjoyed. They must be regarded 
as necessary diversions, not deviations from our ministeiial career. 
The grand aim and object must stiil preside — ‘ to save ourselves and 
those that hear us/ Our thouglits must be often * inditing of the 
good matter ’ in the midst of our pleasures — and our conveisation 
tcMiding heavenwards, even when it relates primarily to earthly scenes 
and occupations. As in the well-wrought web the thread runs tlirough 
and pervades the whol6 texture — as the Uream will often retain 
througli its whole course the taste of the mineral, which imbeds its 
spring — so there should be a prevalent cast, a perceptible savor of 
godliness in our moments of greatest ease and liveliness. 

“ The most tempting excursion, however innocent and refreshing, 
sliould be gladly sacrificed at the call of duty — the pastor should be 
readily re-assumed by the deeply-interested student— and the man of 
God should ever shine through the agreeable companion. Alone, or 
in company, in business, or in pleasure, in the most sublime and pu* 
tbctic exercises of our profession, and in the least intellectual occupa- 
tions of our lives, the predominant quality of the mind should, as 
much as possible, be spiriiiialily — the characteristic feature of our 
conduct should be consistent devotedness to the service of Clirist, and 
of our brethren, for whom Christ died, ^ 

Such, my Reverend brethren, is, I trust, the scriptural porBait of 
the faithful minister of the gospel, however rudely and inadequately 
delineated— -in the private walk— in the emploifmcnls and the relaxa- 
iions of his domestic and his social life. Such is the cliaractcr, I 
venture to assert, neither too highly elevated nor too strongly coloured, 
which it becomes, which it behoves us all to endeavour to attain and 
to exhibit, if we would escape the shame and woe of unprofitable, and 
secure the praise and reward of profitable, pastors of the Church of Christ. 
Such is the character which the scripture, the primitive Church, the 
Church of England, best offspring of that parent — best copy of that 
original, expect and demand. Such alone will answer the require- 
ments and luifil the promises of our ordination service, which no 
modern interpretations can enervate— no modern customs excusetibly 
transgress.'^ (P. 32, 33.) 

Such is tlie Bishop of Gloucester’s charge, wliicli we were 
induced to take up by the singular cliaracter which, as a 
charge, it appeared to us to present. The more spiritual part 
of the uiinistry will not think we over-stale its worth when wo 
say^at it points out a course which, if generally attended to 
by Wk parochial clergy, would go far towards renovating our 
??ational Church with new succours of health and strength, and 
tlirough the Church to communicate to the state a fresh conse- 
cration of its laws and liberties,"^ 

* Will onr readers allow us to add here, that we have this moment received an 
Trifeh newhj.iiper, containing the greater part of the tiiarge delivered on the 1:^4tli 
of October, by the Lord Archbishop of Dublin to the clergy of his arch-diocese. 
To notice any thing in this form may not be quite correct in a Critical Journal, 
we will therefore borrow Mr. Norris’s phrase in his pamphlet on wipch we have 
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2. Observations on the Motives^ Errors, and Tendencies of M. 
Carnot^ s Principles oj' Defence ; shoiaing the Defects of his new 
Si/steju of Fortification, and of the Alterations he has proposed 
with a view to improve the iDefences of existing Places, By 
Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bart, KSC. CB. FRS, In- 
spector General of the Royal Military College. 8vo. Eger- 
ton. London, 1819, 

3. A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. Published with the Approba- 
tion and Permission of the Lords Commissimiers of the Ad ini'- 
rahu. By Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. &c. 8vo. 
JVtufi ray. London, 1820. 

4. Resiiliats de (jnclqnes Experiences faites d Woolwich avec vn 
Pendvle bnlUsliqnc pesant plus de 3355 Kilogrammes, An- 
iiales de Chimie et de Physique. Tome 6, 1817. 

5. Erperienccs relatives d tlnjluence da Vent sur la Vitesse dcs 
Projectiles et la Just esse du Tir. Annales de Chimie, &c. 
Tome 9, 1818. 

r>, Memoire sur lEjJ'et des Feux Vertkaux proposes par M. Car- 
nol, dans la Diifensc des Places fortes. Par M. Augoyat, Capi- 
taine an Corps Royal du Genie. 4to. Paris, 1821, 

If the dissertations and treatises whose titles are placed 
above, related exclusively to the art of war, we should n(,)t, 
probably, have chosen to give an account of them in a season 
of profound peace. But the subject of military projectiles 
jireseiits numerous topics of inq^uiry, as interesting to the 
pliilosopher as to the hero ; and which arc calculated as fully 
to call into exercise the investigative powers of the former in 
the closet, as they are to exhibit the active energies q&thc 
latter in the field. * 


commcuteil 6o much in a note to thib ailirle, and talk of it as his “imputed’^ 
adtliess. Fioni so much of it as has thus fallen in our «ay, we aie induced to urge^ 
tlie perusal of it upon the clergy on cither side of the clianricl, as a noble inonu- 
tueui of the tiue spirit of ciuirch discipline, of pure.cpiscopal counsel, of correct 
fr ling of the dangers now tlircafcning our ecctesiasticul establfsliincnt, and of 
pious and iierspicacious views of the means by which it is to be wisely and wor- 
thily defended. 
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Ever since Galileo laid the foundation of dynamics, gunnery , 
has had a place amongst the mathematical sciences. Inde ed 
that extraordinary man, in the fourth of his Dialogues on 
Motion, published in 1646, demonstrated that a cannon-ball, or 
any other projectile, would describe in its flight tlie curve of a 
parabola, except so far as the resistance of the air should cause 
a deviation from that track. He also proposed the means of 
examining the irregularities produced hy that resistance ; but 
lie formed a very inadequate estimate of their extent and mag- 
nitude. 

Robert Anderson, in his Genuine Use and Effeefs of the 
Gunne, published in 1674, as well as in his rules To hit a 
Mark, published in 1690, adopts the theory of Galileo, and 
courageously proposes to answer all possible olijeclions. Blon- 
del, also, in his Art de jetter les Bombes, unhesitatingly adopts 
the theory of the learned Florentine, and denies the necessity 
of modification. 

Soon, however, the more extensive application of mathema- 
tics to inquiries in natural philosophy rendered it impossible 
to acquiesce in these erroneous results. Thus Huygliens 
showed that if the resistance of the air were proportional^ to 
the velocity of the moving body, the line described would be a 
kind of logarithmic curve. SShortly afterwards Newton de- 
monstrated, in his Principia, that under certain restrictions the 
resistance of the air is nearly as the square of the velocity of 
the body moving in it; and upon this hypothesis lie made some 
very elegant approximations to the nature of the curve de- 
scribed by the projectile. John Bernoulli, Herman, and Brook 
Taylor, entered eagerly upon the same inquiry, and made some 
advances. And Daniel Bernoulli, in Comnuait. Acad. PetrojK 
tom. 2, concludes, from experiment, that a ball which ascended 
only 7819 feet in the air, w^ould have ascended 68750 foet in 
vacuo! thus proving, to the astonishment of many, the enor- 
mous resistance opposed by the air to rapid motions. 

But our learned countryman, Robins, seems to have been the 
first who entered upon this subject with a systematic determina- 
tion to avail himself of the joint aid of analytical theory and 
of cautious and extensive practice, and to proceed methodically 
thrtmgh the whole range of useful inquiry. In his New Prin- 
ciples of Gunnery, piiblished in 1742, he first investigates the 
explosive force of the gunpowder, and then the velocity 
acquired by the ball in consequence of the action of the in- 
jlamed gunpowder upon it. He proved, by indisputable ex^ 
periments, that the force of inflamed powder arises from a 
subtile elastic matter contained in the powder, which by the 
ignition is set at liberty to expand itself. He then attempts to 
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investigate the quantity of that force, and by what law it 
diminishes as this elastic fluid dilates itself; as well as to what 
extent the expansive energy is increased or modified by heat. 
Thus much premised, he proceeds to investigate the velocity of 
a ball projected from a given tube with a given quantity of gun- 
powder. In order to confirm the truth of his conclusions, he 
contrived a machine, the Ballistic Pendulum (of which we shall 
say more in tlie sequel) by means of which theiictual velocity 
of the ball might be ascertained : and he found a remarkable 
agreement between his theoretical deductions and the results 
of experiment. He next inquires into the resistance of the air, 
and proves that the law of resistance to very swift motions is 
considerably greater than had been imagined by previous in- 
vestigators. He shows how much any ball, projected with a 
given velocity, will gradually lose of that velocity in conse- 
quence of the resistance of the medium; and constantly forli- 
fif‘s his determinations by experiments with the Ballistic Pen- 
dulum, 

Mr. Robins dogs not investigate tlie nature of the curve de- 
scribed by a projectile in a resisting medium. That labour, 
however, has been since attempted by Ruler, Robison, Legendre, 
and with great elegance, by Poisson in his Mechanics ; but this 
results they furnish are not suflScieutly practical to be of much 
utility ; whatever may be their ingenuity as efforts of analytical 
skill. 

Euler translated Robins's work into the German language, 
and enriched it wdtli a very elaborate commentary and notes. 
These again were transplanted into the English soil by Mr. 
Hugh Brown, in 1777 ; and rendered still more valuable by 
several additions furnished by Lauden, an analyst of extraordi- 
nary talents and genius, whose profound investigations on a 
variety of physical subjects deserve much more careful exami- 
nation ancl much warmer praise than they have ever yet re- 
ceived, Robins's Principles, with these successive augmenta- 
tions, are, indeed, highly interesting |and instructive to mathe- 
maticians, serving incidentally to illustrate many points in the 
transcoudeiital branches of science. But the practical bearings 
of the several steps in the inquiry were by no means so con- 
stantly kept ill mind as, could be wished; so that there re- 
mained ample room for the exertions of a new traveller in this 
path of investigation^ 

Shortly before the appearance of Brown's translation of 
Euler’s Robins, Dr. Hutton had been appointed to the Mathe- 
matical Professorship, in the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. In him were united very extensive mathematical 
acquirements, remarkable calmness and patience as an investi- 
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gator, and an earnest desire to direct Ills talents to some 
subject of great and obvious utility in the public station he 
then occupied. Thus qualified and thus stimulated to exertion, 
he commenced in 1775 (having removed from Newcastle to 
Woolwich in 1773) a course of experiments on fired gunpowder 
and the velocities of cannon-balls. Discarding from liis con- 
sideration what was obviously referable to the researches of the 
chemist, he still found ample scope for the most enlarged in- 
quiry ; and soon distributed his topics under the following 
general heads : — 

1 . The velocities with which balls are projected by equal 
charges of powder from pieces of the same weight and calibre, 
but of different lengths. 

2. The velocities with different charges of powder, the 
weight and length of the gun being the same. 

3. The greatest velocities due to the different lengths of 
gun ; or to be obtained by increasing the charge so far as the 
cohesive force of the piece will allow. 

4. The effect of varying the weight of the piece, every thing 
else remaining the same. 

5. The penetration of balls into blocks of wood, when fired 
with certain velocities. 

6. Tlie velocities of balls at different distances from the 
muzzle of the piece, serving to determine the resistance of the 
medium ; compared, also, with other methods of determining 
the air's resistance, 

7. The effects of wads; of different degrees of ramming, or 
of compression given to the charge ; of different positions of 
the vent ; of different degrees of windage, ik,c. 

8. The ranges and times of flight ; the dcterrninal velocity, 
and its use in approximating to the ranges in real practice. 

In the determination of these particulars, the Doctor availed 
himself, jointly, of cautious experiment, and of the most ju- 
dicious (soiHetimes refined) theoretical investigations. After 
pursuing his inquiry with extraordinary perseverance for many 
years, he has laid the result of the whole before the public in 
the second and third volumes of bis Tracts, whose title stands 
at the head of this article. 

It is not our intention to follow him step by step, over the 
entire region which he has so elaborately explored : but simply 
to select a few of the more interesting points, and especially 
those which are further elucidated by the subsequent experi- 
ments and researches recorded in the other publications wdjich 
now lie before US, 

An object of essential importance in these inquiries, is the 
velocity with which a military projectile actually moves. This 
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velocity l)eing very great, that is, from 6 or 700 to 1500 or even 
2000 feet in a second of time; its coirvcnient estimatiop seems 
naturally to involve some reduction. To accomplish this, Mr. 
Kobins invented the Ballistic Pendulum. It consists of a large 
block of wood, annexed to the end of an iron stem, slrozigly 
framed, and capable of oscillating freely upon a horizontal 
axis. This machine being at. rest, a piece of ordnance is 
pointed directly towards the face of the block, at any assignetl 
distance, as 20, 30, 40, 60, &c.. feet, and then fired: the 
bull discharged from the gun strikes and enters the block, 
communicating to it a velocit)^, wdiich is to the velocity with 
whicli the bail was moving at the moment of impact, as the 
weight of tlie ball to the sum of the weights of bail and pen- 
dulum. Kcfcrring this velocity to the centre of oscillation (d’ 
the' pendulum, it wdll rise through an appreciable arc of vibra- 
tion till such velocity is extinguished. The measure of that 
arc will lead to the determination of the velocity, because it is 
evidently ecpial to the velocity which a body would accpiirei l)y 
lalling IVeely tlirouglr the versed sine of the arc showui by the 
experiment. 

Mr. llobins’s largest ballistic pendulum weighed only 97 
pounds ; being employed to ascertain tlie velocities of balls 
weighing about an ounce each. The smallest pendulum con- 
structed by Dr. Ilntton, weighed GOO pounds : and, ay he pur- 
sued his experiments, the new pendulums were mad(^ succes- 
sively larger and larger, till they reached the w^eight of about 
2(>0() lbs. lie also made several improvements in their con- 
struction, especially in the jmamier of suspension, and in that 
of measuring the semi-arc of vibration ; employing tliis curious 
appariUiis in ascertaining the velocities of balls varying in 
we ight from one pound to six, and propelled with nearly ail 
possible modilicatiuns of charge. It appears, farther, from 
i\nnal(\s cle Chimie et de Physique, tome 5, that in rec.ent 
experiimuits at Vv^oolwich, conducted by Dr. Gregory and the 
)Select Committee of Artillery Officers, a ballistic pendulum, 
weig'liing 7400 pounds, was employed in determining the velo- 
citKis of 6, 12, 18, and even 241b. balls. 

What is liere said will suffice to explain the general construo 
tion of tins elegant apparatus. For more particular descrip- 
tions, exhibiting tlie minutiae of the successive improvements, 
the inquisitive reader may consult Robins’s New Principles of 
Gnnuery; Hutton’s Tracts, vol. ii. p, 313, &:c. ; Sir Howard 
Douglas’s Naval Gunnery, p. 38 ; and M. Dupin's late work 
on the JMilitary Force of Britain ; in which latter work are , 
exliibiled accurate representations of the ballistic pendulum 
now used at Woolwich, as well as of the ingenious Eprouvette 
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invented by Dr. Hutton, and described in the third volume of 
Ills Tracts. 

It is time we should present a few of Dr. Iluttoifs deduc- 
tions, which we shall lay before the reader in the Doctor’s own 
words ; 

1st, It is made evident by these experiments, that gunpowder 
fires almost instantaneously, 2dly, The velocities communicated to 
shot of the same weight, with different charges of powder, are nearly 
as the square roots of those charges. Sdfy, And when shot of dif- 
ferent weiglits are fired with the same charge of powder, the veloci- 
ties communicated to them are nearly in the inverse ratio of the 
square roots of theif weights, 4thly, So that, in general, shot wliich 
arc of different weights, and impelled by tfie firing of different cliargcs 
of powder, acquire velocities which are directly as the square roots of 
the charges of powder, and inversely as the square roots of the weights 
of the shot. 5thly, It would therefore be a great improvement in ar- 
tillery, occasionally to make use of shot of a long -shape, or of heavier 
matter, as lead ; for thus the momentum of a shot, when discharged 
with the same charge of powder, would be increased in the ratio of 
the square root of the weight of the shot ; which would both augment 
proportionally the force of the blow with which it would sti ike, and 
the extent of the range to which it would go, 6thly, It would also be 
an improvement, to diminish the windage;^ since by this means, 
one third or more of the quantity of povvdei* might be saved. 7thiy, 
When the improvements mentioned in the last two articles are consi- 
dered as both taking place, it appears that about half t]ie quantity of 
powder might be saved, 13ut, important as this saving may be, it 
appears to be still exceeded by that of the guns: for thus a small gun 
may be made to have the effee'e and execution of another of two or 
three times its size in the present way, by discharging a long simt of 
two or three' times ‘ the weight of its usual ball, or round shot; and 
thus a small ship rnight employ shot as heavy as those of the largest 
now used.” 

Such were the conclusions from Dr, Hutton’s first course of 
experiments in 1775 : from a mure extensive series, which did 
not terminate till the year .1787, the following were the gcmenVl 
results, 

‘‘ From a general Inspection of this second course of these experi- 
ments, it appears that all the deductions and observalions made on the 
former course, are here corroborated and strengthened, respecting 
the velocities and weiglits of the balls, and charges of powder, &c. 
It fu/'ther appears also that the velocity of the bali increases with the 
increase of Charge only tp a certain point, which is peculiar to each 
gun, where it is greatest; and that by Airther increasing thucliargc, 
tlu* ve locity gradually diminishes, till the Irore is quite full of powder. 
'Fhat this charge for the greatest velocity is greater as the gun is 

* By the technical word teindage is meant the dilVercnce hut ween the diameter 
of a bull, and the interior diameter of theguii from which it is fired. — lU:v. 
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longer, l>ut yet not greater in so high a proportion as the length of 
the gun is ; so that the part of the bore filled with powder^ bears a 
less proportion to the whole bore in the long gurU, than it does in the 
shorter ones ; the part which Is hlled being indeed nearly in the in«* 
verse ratio of the square root of the empty part. 

It appears that the velocity, with equal charges, always increases 
as the gun is longer ; though the increase in velocity is but very small 
in comparison to the increase In lengUi ; the velocities being in a ratio 
somewhat less than that of the square roots of the lengtli of the bore, 
but greater than that of the cube roots of the same, and is indeed 
nearly in the middle ratio between the two. 

It appears, from the table of ran^, that the range increases in 
a much lower ratio than the Velocity, the gun and elevation being the 
same. And when this is compared With the proportion of the velocity 
and length of gun in the last paragr^iph, 5t is evident that gain ex- 
tremely little in the range by a great increase in Use length of the 
gun, with the Same charge of powder. In fhet the range is nearly as 
the 5th root of the length of the bore; which is so small an increase^ 
as to amount only to about a seventh part more ra^ge for a double 
length of gun. — From the sai^ table it also appears/ that the time of 
the hall’s flight is neatly as the range ; the gun and elevation being 
the same. 

<< It has been found, by these experiments, that no difference is 
caused in the velocity, or range, by varying the weight of the gun, nor 
by the use of wads, npr by dilbrent degrees of ramming, nor by firing 
the charge of powder in different parts of it. But that a very great 
difference in the velocity arises a small degree in the win^get 
indeed with the usual established windage only^ viz, about of the 
calibre, no less than between 4^ and +"of the powder escapes and is 
lost : and as the balls are often smaller than the regulated size, it fre- 
quently happens that half tlie powder is lost by unnecessary windage/^ 

It is not a little remarkable that notwithstanding the deci- 
sive maimer in which Dr. Hutton recommends the diminution 
of windage, #'*it should not have been adopted in practice till 
very lately ; and Utat in consequence principally ol the repre- 
sentations of Sir How'^ardL Douglas^ who, having been, as we 
are informed, a studen^pb/the Roy^ Military Acadelny, seems 
now to find an exalted pleasure in becoming the practical and 
experienced commentator upon the valuable labours of his 
former preceptoi^. In part the iseoond of hia Naval Gunnery> 
he points out the extraordinary anomalies in the previously 
received system of windage, and expatiates with great good 
sense upon their prejudicial effects. He satisfactorily refutes 
the popular objections to any change, and then proceeds 
thus — 

‘‘ The preceding remarks on windage having been brought under 
the consideration of the Master General of the Ordnance in 1817, 
his Lordship referred the paper to the consideration of a select com-» 

VOL, XX. NO. XL. n 
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)nftlttee of artillery ofEcorSi .isrho sttited ia^Uieir report they werfe 
»very desirous tJiat experiments should be made ivith a view to ascer- 
tain to what extent ^tie benefits which J had anticipated conld be le- 
alized.* The committee, therefore, proposed to the Master General 
to be permitted to make n course of eitfieriments oU this subject, 
commencihg with field-artillery^^ add fqr that purpose recommended 
that a proportion of shot of various increased magnitudes should be 
provided. These measures having been approved, a course of expe- 
riments was instituted accordingly, * founded upon tbe suggestions 
communicated by ^ me* 

* “ Having first adopted an opinion, asserted in my observations, 

articles that the present mode of apportioning a part of the 

calibre is not so distinct and advantageous, as a fixed quantum ex- 
pressed in parts of inches for all natures [of ordnance], the committee 
proceeded to determine what that quantum should be. 

After repeated trials, with a 6*«pounder, a 9-pounder, and a 12- 
pounder, at 3()0| 600, and 1 200 yards, it was proved, * that ivith charges 
of powder less than usual, the larger shot, and smaller windage, pro- 
duced rather the longest range/ * Ri^ourse was also had to the ballistic 
pendulum, to discover the proportional excess of momentum of the 
larger balls over the smaller ; mi the result, after a very satisfactory 
course of experiments, assisted by the scientific research and well- 
known mathematical ^bilitiqs of l>r. Gregory of the Royal Military 
Academy, corroborated the trials by ranges, leaving no doubt of their 
accuracy/ 

f In consequence of these trials the committee fixed the quantity of 
windage for field-guns at one-tenth of an inch j the same which I had 
suggested* 

“ Now it is clear that this Improvement may either be applied to 
save i part of the quantity of powder provided for field-service, with- 
out diminishing the power of range» and consequently to economize, 
w'ithout detriment, the means of transport for ammunition : or the 
alteration may be applied to produce longer ranges^ if this be pre- 
ferred to the epnomical consideration. This prefei^ce has very 
properly been given, and the established charges adh^d to accord- 
ingly- , , - 

“ A great collateral advantage has followed from this correction of 
windage. Itwi^ at first apprehended> that the increased efiects arising 
from the additional weight of shot and diminished windage would in- 
jure brass guns; but it is quite the reverse. With the reduced 
quantum of windage guns are much less injtired, and will last much 
longer than formerly; and this Ito been SO well ascertained, that, in 
consequence of this correction, it is now proposed to abandon the 
wooden bottoms to which shot were fixed for the purpose of saving the 
cylinder, substituting for them tlie paper cap taken off the end of the 
cartridge. This being put over the, bail is quite sufficient to keep it 
from rolling or shifting, whilst, by supporting or fixing it thus, the 
centre of the ball coincides with the axis of the cylinder, and the 
space for windage is reduced to a complete annulus, which admits of 
the percussion from the charge being equally received, and which 
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of about 1346 feet per seconds and it, manifestly, cannot make 
way for a ball movin| with a greater velocity than this without 
being condensed before it. In such cases, the air thus con- 
densed in front of the ball, opposes its motion not only by a.j 
simple resistance, but by a force of elasticity proportional to 
the compression, and therefore rapidly increasing as the velo- 
city of the projectile exceeds 1346 feet. This repulsion soon 
reduces the ni^er velocities of 16 or 1700 feet to the limit of 
from 1350 to 1400, and consequently renders them of scarcely 
any use in either increasing the horizontal range, or the 
effective impetus of " the ball, except at comparatively small 
distances from the mouth of the .piece. This accords with the 
experience of our artillery officers when employed in Spain : 
they found that balls fired with velocities of 1600 feet had 
scarcely any advantage over those propelled with velocities of 
1400 in the destruction of distant objects. 

Theorists have long known that the elastic force exerted by 
the air smnll bodies moving with considerable veloci- 

ties, may become so great in proportion to the weight, as not 
merely to destroy the motion communicated, but even to repel 
the bodies : pod indeed, is frequently experienced when 
small shot are thrpwn from a musquet by large charges of 
powder, the shot being driven back in the contrary direction to 
that in which they were propelled. The same thing, of course, 
does not precisely happen in the practice of artillery ; but it is 
a fact strictly coincident with theory, that a smaller charge of 

S owder, by giving the shot less initial velocity, will cause it to 
y further than a greater charge, which would propel the ball 
with a Velocity that exceeds a certain limit. 

Before we , entirely quit the subject of the experiments in 
reference to windagfe, we beg to call the reader’s attention to a 
curious feet observed in the course of them. 

“ On a deja fait remarquer, ep rendapt conipte des experiences dc 
1817 (voycz ^^nnalcs de Phys. et de Cliim. tome v. p. 386), que le 
circont'erence de Pouverture fait par le boulet dans la plaque mince 
de plonib cbule sur la face antericure du pendule, presentait toujours 
une apparence dc fusion. 

Dureut ]e» nouvelles experiences,. le Colonel Griffiths, le Dr. 
Gregory, et plusieufs auires personnes, ont en outre remarque qu'au 
moment precis oh le boulet frappait le peodule, il^ortait une vive lu- 
vtjefe de fouvcrtiire circulaire par^ laquelle ce projectile etait entre. 
Cvx efiet avait ^alement lieu, soit que la face choquee fht recouverte 
d'une feaillc de plomb, de toile, ou de palpier. L'ouverture faite par 
nil pr€ina*f boulet dans le pendule ayaUt bpuchee avec ilu bois, on 
ply^a tout ^ c6tc, unc once dc poudre qui prit feu lorsqu^un second 
boulet atteighit I’appareil ; la 6amme provenant de Pexplosion de la 
poudre succedait imraediatetnent h la luraicre qUe le choc du projee- 
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tile developpait. Ces effets distindtd furent observes trbis fob dans un 
mume jour (!e ^0 Mai, 1818). * 

La lumiere qui met ainei le feu k la poudfe provient^elte du 
frottement du projectile sur la substance qu’il traverse, ou de || 
brusque compression de l^air atmo$ph6rique sur la face du pendule? 
Ces deuK causes ne contribueiU-elles pas Tune et Tautre ^ Peftet obi* 
serve ? Lorsqu’on deeharge un fusil k ven^ on aper^oit de la lumiere, 
comme tout Ic monde salt, ^ la bouche du canon ; n;e$t il pas permis 
d’en conclure que si Pon tire un canon pendant la nuit, le boulet 
marquera sa course dans Tattnospb^re par uno trainee de lumiere ? ’’ 
(Annales de Chim. tome ix. p. 293.) 

We are not aware that the experiment suggested in the last 
interrogatory has ever yet been tried, 

A mUitary officer of some eminence, but, as we should con- 
jee ture, sadly defective in mathematical knowledge, has re- 
cently proposed the use ofj short guns, qj^pecially in the ser- 
vice of the navy, strangely fancying that the loss of velocity 
and range that would attend the shortemng of the gun would 
be more than compensated by some suggested peculiarities in 
the external ccxifiguration of the piece. This is utterly re- 
pugnant to correct theory, and we oelieve to correct practice 
also. The qjuestion was put to the test in the Woolwich ex- 
periments ot 1817, and the ^result was uniformly and decidedly 
against the short guns, prhat additions to the length of the 
piece should occarion increased velocity of prmection, is ob- 
viously the joint efiect of two causes, 1st. The expansive 
force.of the inflamed gunpowder acts longer upon the ball in a 
long than in a short gun, and therefore comihunicates a greater 
velocity. 2dly. In ^ort guns no small portion of the gun- 

S owder is carried out nf the ipu^zlo without being at all in- 
amed. The lengths, however, must be limited by practical 
considerations, as well as by the theoretical ones deducible 
from our quotation a few pages back from Dr. Hutton. 

Sir Howard Douglas, who has the happy faculty of confirm- 
ing his theoretical position^ by ref^rjence to historical facts, 
adduces some with a view to thif question which we make no 
apology for cithig, , . 

Viewing the matter purely as an artillery question, there is no 
doubt that preference should be given to long guns^ As to its appli- 
cation to naval matters, I do not hesitate to recomihendi that a frigate 
which cannot carry 8 feet 2^q>ouhders, had better be fitted with long 
18'pounders, than with S or 6| fecl^24-i,^0r with any nature of earro- 
nade, exclusively 

The very mortiQ^ing; situation in which the gallant Sir James Yeo 
found himself in September ISIS,- on Lake Ontario, shows the daur 
ger of the carronade systah of armam^t; Sir James states, in his 
letter of the 1 3th of September^ < the^t^aemy’a fleet of eleven sail, 
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having a partis tHnd, suclteaded in getting <wi{tim range of their 
am pomdari ; and, hikving obtained wind of W, 1 found it 
hnpossibie to taring them to dfoae action. Weremmned in Uds morli- 
fuim situation jftw ^oars^ 4>sring only sixeutui |« t^feet umuld 
nach the enemy. Not a carrtmade f red. • At sun-set a breeze 

sprang up from the ■westward, wheh I utainmuyred to oblige the enemy 
to meet ns on equal terms. This, hodrcver, he carefully avoided.’ ” 

“ Captain Barclay statea. in his le^r.bf tbO.l^th of September, 
ISIS;— The otlielt brig of the .ehei»yi ajppare»)jly destined to en- 
gage Uie Queen CimrloUe, ,yuppdr^d. '|n ilke manner by two 
schooners, kept so frtr tp pripoiifard dti^tp roiitder the Queen Char- 
lotte's 24-pounder carrbnades'hsetewjSvhifet shd and the Lady Prevost 
wore exposed to a lieavy and destructivp'frrji! frOm the Caledonian and 
four other schoonert, arpied with ttmg g«ns.’ ” 

Sir Howard next descWl^ ihe tjie Phasbe witl^j the 

American frigate Essex, As confirptihg lhe, theoretical view of 
the business-; and aAds,. ‘ ■./'Z '.., 

This brilliantalTair, together with thh preceding facts^ cannot fail 
to dictate the necessity .pf ^ahduning a ^inciplc of armament ex- 
po.cd to such perils, and to teach the inifwrtance of Odapting the 
tactics of an cmeratioit to the.. comparative natures and powers of 
arras,” (Naval Gunnery, p, '116^J ,' " ’^ ' V 

These extracts will serve, shdiy that t^is sciehtifir. and able 
officer does not satisfy hiinse)l,f vi4|tb p^senlirig the rules of his 
profession dry and naked* be teaqhes his , readers how 

to availthemselvee of itthAmost Rtilikliijg winnings, or the most 
cogent encoors^mepfe, fr^ as'itheyAre e:f;hibit:ed in the paval 
and military records of yytt eoept^. , 

In reference to the resis^de dr the air, it is too remarkable 
to be omitted, in any viefqr'ojT, the, geheral subject,' however 
tmrsoty, that as ettihe ope ha*^ no. phtoplete theory of projec- 
tiles can ever be exhibited in.d^pehdm^tlydf the law ana mag- 
nitude of the resistance, so, \ani|tie othor, f dl^oate experiments 
on halls throwb from artil^fryAupidy ns, wuhiVery valuable 
approximatiotm ni^^ the resistance in the 

utmost variety, of cases. experiments!, on the re- 

sistances of nmds to hodieSjjai^yjmg them have. been made 
by D’Alembert,. iBordSv'.jl^ihpe, .|pd. .d^-h^'? , hot, Dr. Hutton is 
the first, my the dnly persdlir ,who has 

deduced on» regoUii,; .cohue^hedyiaw^ ifijoht^^ independent 
classes of experiments.' Eor ml th^. Ibwet Vmdeities he em- 
ployed thowhirhng 8 ppaf|dtlt^M! 5 t*bed.J?y,P^ohins, and made 
by Jillicot;; '■•while, fpr..Si$:*hAhip»i«,'.,ffldt^^ ifr6nc;,abodt 300 

or 400 feet per second, up to 20C>O, hs^m 
availed himself of .thej tiihllisri<|;.,pehduitim» by throwing balls 

inio which, at differmt distaiic^ frohi the muzzle of the piece, 
and computing the several velocities, hfe inferred both the law 
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of the rcshitaoee aad the numeral jvalue of the ce*ejB|cicnts. 
Taking the ca«e of balls, the following theorem, so expressed 
as to facilitate oomputation, comprises the accordant results of 
the two independent series of experiments ; 

^ 1000\40U i ) 

where r denotes the resistance in avoirdupois jounds in a me- 
dium state bf the atmosphere, d the diameter of the ball in niches, 
« its velocity in feet. Such of bur readets as have not paid 
some attention to this class of inquiries, will he surprised on 
reading that a 36 lb* cannOD-baJJ, moving with a velocity of 
1600 feet per second, would experience a resistance of 418 lbs., 
independently of the elastic pressure on the anterior part of the 
ball, which would be equal to 487 lbs. more ; in all, more tlian 
900 lbs,! We most cordially recommend to all students in 
natural philosophy those jJortions of Dr. Hutton's Tracts which 
relate to resistances, as presenting some of the most perspicuous 
and instructive specimens Of physical induction which we have 
ever seen. 

The doctrine cftemiml velocities grows out of that of resist- 
ances, and is as curious as it is important. To obtain a distinct 
view of this, let the following question be considered. Suppose 
a ball to be projected verUcnlly upwards with a gieat velocity, 
say 120(1 feet in a Second, 'will it occupy most time in its asMnt 
or in its descent? If the body be projected in vacuo, or in a 
non-resisting medium, the timea occupied in the ascent and in 
the descent will be equal ; not so, in tne actual case of motion 
in the atmosphere, Tho ball, so soon as its ascending velocity 
is extinguished by the joint operation of the force of gravity 
and the resistance of the air, will begin to fhll, and will continue 
to descend, and for an interval to increase in velocity ; »/e/, it 
will never af quirt thtixlofity vdfi which it was projected upwur^ : 
for the velocity downwards can'bnly increase until the relative 
weight that urges it in Us descent iS just balanced by the resist- 
ance of the air ; after which, there being no further cause of 
acceleration, the ball will continue to descend uniformly. The 
greatest velocity which a globe can thus acquire by descending 
in the atmoSpVf® i® Wled its iermimltehcuy ; it is found 
by making the analytical expression for the air’s resistance 
equal to that for the relative gravity of the ball. Putting g;= 
32| feet, d the diameter of the ball, A and J for the densities of 
the ball and mr res|>eCtively, we'hav4 for the terminal velocity, 
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Computations founded either upon thi#^ theorem, or upon 
uctual experiments* S^heii the barometer stands at 29'J) 
inches, fot the terminal velocity of a 1 lb. ball* 247 feet— of a 
41b. ball, 311 feef— of a 91b. ball* 366 feet— of an 181b. ball, 
400 feet~of a 36 lb. ball, 460 feet--of a 13 inch shell, 634 feet. 
The greatest of these terminal velocities falls very far short of 
the original velocity of projection in the proposed case ; whence 
it is manifest that the time of descent would far exceed the time 
of ascent. * 

It is sufficiently interesting to remark that, according to the 
same theory, the utmost velocity which a hailstone of a quarter 
of an inch in diameter can acquire in its descent, unless it be 
diiven by the wind, is only feet; and that* in like manner, 
the ma^tmum descending velocity of a spherical hailstone, nii 
inch in diameter, is but 644^ feet. How wisely and mercifully 
ordered I 

The knowledge of the terminal velocities of balls and shells 
of different sizes, euables the artillerist, by a course of reasoning 
which, looking back upon the space we have already occupied, 
we must not now attempt to develope, to approximate to the 
ranges, in all the most useful caSos, as well as to determine the 
elevation which shall give the maxirqum range ; and which, by 
the way* we may observe is always /w than the usual theory of 
projectiles in vacuo assigns. The annexed theorem, whi<4i 
comprehends the whole of Dr. Hutton’s useful table, vol. iii, 
p. 270, is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes : 


Elevation foT\ init. veh 

max. range Vt^veb 


0 


3°. 


rhe'feelebrated Camotjin his vrork ou the Defence of Fortified 
Places (a work written, as several of our readers may recollect, 
to please his Imperial master by demonstrating the impossibility 
of conquering France!) recoiqmonds that the besieged slioiikl 
begin to employ what he dpuomiristes veiticai Jire, upon the 
commencement of the construction of the third parallel, and 
II om that period of the siege keep up an incessant discharge of 
musquelry, und of 4 02, iron balls, at great elevations, upon tlie 
enemy s works, so as to form a shower of shot (pittie de halki) 
upon the trenches. He proposes that the iron balls should be 
discharged Irom a number of 12-inch mortarS, two of which 
were to be placed in thte salients of each bastion and ravelin, in 
tne (nmt or fronts attacked, each mortar throwing (iOO balls at 
(M-h disc We M. Carnot imagined that one out of each 
li^rown would hit a man, and he cou- 
Clmled that It Would inevitably place him ♦' hn de combat.'’ 

A \ Urbt glance this appears a vpiy formidable mode of defence, 
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But, on reasoning upon the dootrine of probabilities^ it will 

a ear that M, Carnot has estimated the number of effective 
s much too highly. But it is more consonant with the tenor 
of tljis article to observe, that he altogether overlooked an es- 
sential consideration in the principles of projectile motion, and 
that no Frenchman of science saw the mistake, or at least at- 
tempted to point it out, till after it had been exhibited to public 
view in the animadversions of an English offioer, six years sub- 
sequent to the publication of M. Carnot's treatise. 

Sir Howard Douglas's refutation is very complete ; extending, 
indeed, to other matters besides Carnot's blundeji in reference 
to the vertical fire* Our quotations, hqwrever, must relate to 
that subject alone<^ 

« When (says Sir Howard) I began to consider this interesting 
problem, as applied to vertical fire, I was soon satisfied that M. Carnot 
had entirely overlooked terminal velocity ; and I shall show, from his 
own words, that this is the case.” 

This point he confirms ; and, after compuiing the terminal 
velocity of a French 4oz. ball, (viz. 201 feet,) he shows that a 
ball falling with such a velocity would not penetrate more than 
about one-tenth of an inch into elm timber. He then proceeds : 

Four ounce balls, discharged at elevations even considerably above 
45°, to the distance of 120 yards, would not infiict a mortal wound, 
excepting upod an uncovered head. They would not have force suf- 
ficient to break any principal bonej there would be do penetration, 
but merely a contusion/^ ’ 

In a note Sir Howard details gome experiments in confirmation 
of the^e assertions : 

“ A cpheorn mortar was placed 100 yards from six new deal targets 
laid on the ground, and two new wadmill tilts spread out near them, 
to estimate by the impression made on them the force with which the 
balls would fall. 

“ The first round was with the usual tin case, containing S3 four- 
ounce balls, with a charge of pne ounce of powder, elevation 45°. 
The case went bodily about 130 yards without breaking. 

“ Loost balls were then put in over a wooden bottom. Afier a 
number of rounds with the above charge and elevation, with difihrent 
numbers of four-ounce halls^ it was ascertained that the coli^iorn would 
throw 42 of them IQO yards, and that the spread was, on an average, 
about J 0 or 1 2 yards. It was not very easy to hit the targets and cloths, 
although they coveted a surface of 774 square feet ; but, in one in- 
stance, 22 balls left their mark. indentation on the surface of the 
deal was so small that if: could no^ well N measured ^ it certainly was 
not more than one-tvicntieth of an inch deep, A ball ihruvon uiVA force 
fom the hand appeared to make an e^ual impression* Those which 
struck the wadimll tilt did not penetrate, but merely indented the 
ground underneath. The penetration of the balls into the ground 
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(which wfls of the softest tiatuva of tneadow) wt»i on an aTeri>ge> two 
inches; but the balls tbrowo hjT )>end did not penetrate so far, 

“ The mortur ,wim tbjeo cleytitcd to 75*1 und with £ pa. of powder and 
42 balls made nearljr the sump ranee at before ; but the spread was in> 
creased to about 40 yards* so that it « as very difficult to hi|, the surface 
aimed at. Several bails did* however* at length fall on the targets and 
wadmill tilts. Hie impressiott on the former was something increased, 
but still so trifling as hardly to be measured ; tht ball* did not go through 
the ctiAh, Und tne penetration on tlio meadow was only increased to 
about three inches.” (Douglas’s Observations, p. 23.) 

This is very^decisire ; and tup^h ntore of what is advanced by 
this scientific and indefatigable oScer is eijuaUy satisfactory'. 
We have been recen^ informed that experiments now can-ying 
on by “ the Select Connnittee/’ will famish a complete and 
practical refutation of all that M» Carnot advanced on this his 
new mode of defence. 

M. Augoyat’s memoir on the effect of vertical hres contains 
brief accounts of experiments made in France* at Corfu, and in 
Russia; all tending to show the inef&cacy of M. Carnot’s mode 
of defence. This author also quotes freely from tiir Howard 
Douglas; avowedly, however* and with the commendation due 
to his talents and activity. The memoir is followed by two 
notes, in one of which the author reduces to french measures 
some elegant approximative formulas to the actual ranges of 
military projectiles, first given by Dr, Huttoi^ in the 3d vol. of 
his Tracts ; the other note coutainU some obvious, but not un- 
interesting remarks on the nature and ei^cac^ of ricochet-firing. 
For these we must now refer to the pamp^ei itself, having nearly 
exhausted the space which CUU anequatety be assigned to the 
present article* 

We by no means present, thia as a complete histoyy of the 
successive steps by which fho theory and practice of gunnery 
have been improved ; but havfi rathcy made it our object to 
select a few ot thp more leading ai^d prominent points, expa- 
tiating most where there has been an obvious connexion be- 
tween the matter of inf eati^tion and some interestius; depart- 
ment of physical inquiry^ By pursuing thia course we hope to 
have rendered an acceptable service l^oth to military men, and 
to the younger votaries of genuine philosophy, 

in conclusion, we trust we id^all pot be accused of any un- 
worthy fVeling, if wp reranrik. that alt, or nearly all, which is 
tniK valuiiWc in this department of research has been the pro- 
duce of Hiitaip. We have nq wish to depreciate the labours 
ot lipiiipulii, Euler, and others, of whom we have already 
spoken in tenns of deservcAoommendation ; and upon whose 
genmi and attaiuments wg bRen redeot with admiration. Yet 
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we do not hesitate to nfBrm, that wete it not for the ^practical 
turn ^iven to the investigation by Robins, and so incessantly 
kept in mind, and so skilfully and elaborately carried out to its 
main professional applications, by Dr, Hutton, gunnery, as a 
branch i^mjeral science, would, to the present moment, have 
been a barren speculation. , Tho great good sense evinced in all 
the Doctor’s inquiries ; his cautious abstinence, nay, we might 
perhaps say, his conscientious abhorrence, of ,the mere parade 
of science ; his love of simplicity, and his constont aim at 
utility ; stamp a value upon nis contributions to science which 
it is hot easy to overrate : and they vtho are now pursuing the 
same course of investigatiort', we believe, aspire to no higher 
honour than to be regarded, in tiiis respect, as his worthy 
disciples. ' ' 

Some of the Frehch ptrilos'opbers, we understand, affect to 
call in question the alleged superiority of Dr. Huiton in refer- 
ence to this class 6f inqnirlei : but why, we arc at a loss to 
conjecture. Have they advanced the science of projectiles ? 
If so, we would glhdly peruse the treatises or dissertations in 
which the improvements appear. If so, again, why do they 
so eagerly possess ther^selves of every esSay, investigation, and 
experiment of Dr. Hutton on the subject, as soon as it is made 
public ? Why do they id like manner, with equal eagerness 
obtain accounts of nil .ballistic experiments now conducting at 
Woolwich? Why do they, thus continue, according to their own 
adage, porter de I'eau d m riti^r^? In chemistry, in modern ana- 
lysis, in astronomy practical and physical, trtuen is due to them j 
and, as we have no desire to deprive them of the honour thence 
accruing, So neither can we consent to see Our own Countrymen 
deprived of their appropriate meed of praise. We have now lying 
on our talilc,' a treatise which has been much commended in 
France. Its title is, I.e Mouvement Ign6 consid6r6 principale- 
ment daUs la Charge d’un,e Hiece d’Artillerie. It is intended 
principally as a refutation of Robins t and the copy which now 
lies before us was sent by one of Bonaparte’s Field Marshals, 
to a late Mastet Oenerat of the Ordnance, as well Reserving the 
attention of the British Artillery. It exhibit* more positive 
nonsense under the semblance of pbilosopbidal discussion, than 
any work we ever Saw, except poor Meroier's fancied ifeftitation 
of the Copemiedn system, — so much rend ahd< admired by the 
Pariblin loungers about twenty years ago. 

That the French' did Pot alwiys aneot tO think these re- 
searches of Dr. Hutton of no conseqhence, is evident from this 
fact. During the Revolutionary hbttors in 1793, whesa q decree 
was passed ordering UW persons not bom in Franc* to quia the 
Republic,* the great and amiable -Lagmngd,f »' native' Italy, 
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wa* a resident in Paris. He was one of the Commissioners 
appointed to reform the system of weights and measures ; but 
that was not thought sufSoient to detain him. Guyton advised 
him to claim an exemption on the pretext of his being employed 
in preparing a report on I)r. Hutton’s investigations* in relation 
to gunnery ; and, being a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, he actually procured for hts friend an injunction re- 
quiring his stay, “ in order to complete the calculations ^vhich 
he had undertaken with respect to the theory of projectiles.'’ 
The avowed object of Lagrange was, to found upon Dr. Hut- 
ton’s experiments and researches a more extended theory than 
had hitherto been offered ; but we are not aware that he ever 
published any thing of consequence on the subject. 


Art. XIV.— 27*€ Life of mUkm He^, Esq. FRS. Sfc. by 

John Pearson, FRS. FJuS. MEI.; &c, 8vo. pp. 66V, London, 

1822 . 

We have singular satisfection in introducing to our readers 
this valuable addition to British biography. It is the life of 
an eminent surgeon at Leeds, from the pen of another eminent 
surgeon in London; both of them men who have not been 
ashamed to exhibit to the world Aeir conscientious opinion, 
that religion is a science with Which all persons of whatever 
profession ou^ht to be acquainted, 'and the practice of its pre- 
cepts an art m which all ought to be skilled. The ordinary 
reader will, perhaps, not thaidc the author for having intro- 
duced into his work many su^idal and medical dtlafls, not 
likely to be generally interesting to the public, or in all in- 
stances fit for miscellaneous perusal; but the professional 
reader has not an equal right to censure the introduction of 
those moral and spiritual tojpics which belong to him as much 
as to the most unscientific individual, and the importance of 
which will be felt, when all that relates to the mere physical 
welfare of the species shall he for ever forgotten. We could 
earnestly wish that our libraries abounded with books of this 
character. We possess an ample, not to say a superabundant, 
stock of sermons and treatises in divinity ; nor is the list of 
books of amusing biography by any means scanty ; but we 
have ciiiuparatively little of thatuseml, yet entertaining, spe- 

• Tbne ce&ld be no mem ibsn wtist were contsiiteS <n the Docior’i flnt tv q 
pspert 00 the «ubj(ct, ;puhlMi(sS in the yean J77S sod 1780. 
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cie5t of reading whicji combines the two ; which, without ser-* 
monizing (though certainly Mr* Pearson sermonizes more than 
would be agreeable to many readers), exhibits religion in her 
most attractive garb, and seduces us to our welfare by an un^ 
adorned display.of the practical graces of tlie Christian character. 

The excellent individual whose memoir is now before us, 
was born in the village of Pudsey, near Leeds, August 23, 
(). S. 1736, At three years of age he was near being burned 
to death by his dress taking file ; and upon that occasion owed 
Ins safety to the presence of mind of a female servant* Some 
months afterwards, an accident more lasting in its consequences 
befel him> and which appeared likely to exclude him from ever 
pursuing with advantage the profession in which he afterwards 
so eminently excelled. In cutting a piece of string with the 
edge of the penknife directed upwards towards his face, the point, 
on dividing the string, penetrated his right eye, and totally 
destroyed its power of vision. His father was much affected 
with the simplicity of a remark which he made on that occasion, 
that “ he saw light with one eye, and darkness with the other,'' 
The left eye possessed the faculty of vision, in great perfection, 
to the close of his life. 

Mr. Hey's childhood was distinguished by great spright- 
liness and activity, and gave many tokens of that animation 
and ardour of character which were conspicuous in all his 
pursuits. Between the age of seven and eight years, he was sent 
with his brother John, well known afterwards as Norrisiau Pro»- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, to an academy near Wake- 
field* where he was particularly^oticed for his iudusiiy and 
good conduct, by one of the clasi^lcal assistants, Mr, Dodgson, 
afterwards Bishop of Elphim Here he acquired, in addition to 
bis classics, a remarkable taste for natural philosophy and 
scientific investigation ; while under the assiduous culture of 
his parents, he learned to obey authority, to abhor falsehood, 
to keep innoceucy, and take nold of tlie thing that is right.*’ 
Habits of piety also were formed early in iiis mind, and 
became the spring of that self-government, temperance, and 
conscientious regard to his duties, which characterized his 
maturity, and of that operative devotion which grew 
with his growth/* and went on increasing to the end of his 
life, * 

Young Hey desired at the age of fourteen to go to sea j but con«^ 
curred in the wish of his parents that he should be placed as an 
apprentice to a Mr, Dawson, a surgeon, at Leeds, inhope§ of be- 
coming, at some future period, the surgeon of a man of war. 
He continued to conduct himself well, and was particularly 
diligent in gaining a thorough knowledge of h& ptOfessiOHi, 
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e^m to iryit^ on the drugs 

which hd edm^oWd; dh^ dne of which occa- 

sions took such a dosl of .Mj^tthew*s 6]^l^te pflti that it was 
douhtfiu whethci* he w|(||td ef^tafeto or admiAistcr jiihp%er, ^ 

In IyOT he went td ioridoh 'to c professional 

education j hut before we follow him thitlier, ive mpsfciCftract 
a passage illustrative of hisncharicter and habim while at 
Mr^'JJaWsqn’s- . m. „ 

^ the time his apf^rentlceship with Mr, Dawson, he never 

the dmy of jiHfivate dii Hsing iii the morning and re- 
tiring at ftfght. This eHp^td Iniii'to the 8Ct>i& ahif ridicule of 

his feilOw*iappretttke/ Who woddintrodu^^^ ift# ikVVaht boy into their 
bed-room to joiti With hfui iii ’ bis rabekeW of rdMioUs service ; 
blit Wdimtii Hey was "not to bb ititSniidiated a deii^iction of his 
pious hi^s 'by the ifhpuWe of shame; dr the drOad of contempt. H e 
persevered steaddy In Ins doty; and Ids firiOmfess soon induced these 
inconsiderate young persons to desisf from their impipoper behaviour 
towards' btm^ ■ v ^ 

Abbot this period he begiin to attend the evening prayprS at the 

E ish bhUrchf whenever his engagements would permit him ;; and 
e he met a UtUe company of pious ybung men, with whom he 
soonformed an acquaintance.'' \ ■' - 

** Mn Hey had not yet acquired a bOriect knowledge of the doc- 
trines of Christianity ; for, in a conversation with bmO of his young 
friends iwhp was addr^sing him on the subject bf disclaiming all merit, 
and rolymg^lely on the mercy and grece of the Hedebmer for salva^ 
tion^ ho replied ; ** What I Are we pot to do our duty ? ” That an 
objection of thk nature rf>ould arise ih the mind of a youth, wlio had 
not duly studied the represtmtatf^s madom the New.Testament con- 
cerning the mediatorial office W our Saviour, ' is mil extraordinary ; 
but that many much older than he shduld, even in the present day, 
conceive that the doctrine of the justification of a sinner ibeforp God 
by faith in -the merits and Tmerce^idn of JesUs Christ, relaxes the 
obligations of Christian momUty; i» bote surprising and lamcmtablo. It 
maybe reniarked as a striking iiistpnciBlo^F the elFCct of prejudice, that 
the same pcrsoii^ who evince this ijSiideir^^ncem for personal piety, 
ore often so incbnsistfbt with theinselves/aalo object strongly against 
the strict and comprehensive^ iipodu; of biterprefing itbe precepts of 
holy Jiving,, which is coirnmonly,a<bpted,byteo$er^^ hold the doc- 

of sia feto^ijalia^Km afe,,t^,l)«,«WKnt,byiaitli in tlio 

'it. ^ alleged, that the, 

dbli^tidds' of 'dutV'. dsd^d, ,hd ihd’iiecrasity df Kood 

poA» Wfspfet^e^i^t; 'Tiie- 

wise, oa’ £he ihdiroefi^te ’tie^^ij^ of isbhTfertion! to 'God, and of 
living Oonaisti^tiji^'fO aiitoir«^i^‘,dFi^ti^y^i^%ttd'sinci##*fai»edicnce; 
it :b 'objeoiediuthet' so ti)i';'tbe-,IettV-and'' «i>Wi of 

CWstianity.is noiiher iiaiip:|[Jfefi‘ittj4n8’ln' gOndtaii' 

' .Tte in 
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the days of the anfl pricnitiv^^ c!^nvert$» .hut it is by tti^peans 

adapted tp the pre^sppt jBtate o^’ sodety** "Whatever may bP tlip source 
pf this srff-c^ntra4ict!pn/ it wilt J^ply ^ V of courtesy or 

Oharity to such inicoft^uities piay frequently be traced 

to a deftfpt^e acquamtance with'ihe first principles of religion^ and a 
dost caf^iib& neglect pf the biblc;^^^ ; ‘ 

^^ Willlad fley was at this period in the habit of retiring, at conve* 
nient tdportunitds^ to study the Holy Scriptures, and digest what 
he read by serious meditation. On one of these oecasioOs, when he 
was.reading An ftfthr chapter of the sepoud epistle tp the Corinthians, 
his attention was forcibly urrested by thp seventeenth verse; ^ If any 
map be in Cbrist,^ befs a Ofik.creature; old things arc passed away; 
behpld, all things arp ^ reflecting on these words, a 

scries^ <^n8iderat^pn^^arpse ia his iptnd yirhich gave him new and 
more . adequate cone^Uohs. of and extent of Christian 

piety. Ho pequir^.O kor© correct .and prapticai understanding of his 
true state and condition; be saw and felt, the, necessity of an entire 
renoyattoit ip hjs heart and arfieettona ; he could no longer derive gra- 
tification from mixing in scenes of gaiety and amusement; the objects 
of ambition, Yenity, and lost fl^ir seduclnganflueocp: his 
though^Verc.now chiepy hb affections eogaged, by in- 

ybibl© and j^i^ernal, realities ; hts bobversation and ipanners indicated 
a deep concern for the welfare of his spub. which induced his less 
serious cqinpaniou? withdraw frpip hm *»cietyJ^ (P.^-rf70 
Mr, Hey^ thou^ a- ehurchm^ on principle, was induced 
about fhia tithb ^ the tnethodkt society. The methodists 
at ti^at period pfbfosised themselve© ' Churchmen, and both their 
preachers and pt^oplej regularly attended the church service. 
When their habits DCckriC chained, Mr. Hey left them ; or, 
rather^ he >puW say, He wpuld frequently, 

in aftb^ he derived fooicu attending 

the eyenink prayers at his jpansh church. often,*' said he* 
look with great hleasuye the place , where I was accustomed 

to sit* and can never forget the teppy foomente I then enjoyed. 
The winter seitson was peculiarly pleasant to me ; as the sol€mni 
gloom, wlrieh seemed increasedlay the few candle® then lighted, 
tended to sober the mind, and to fexeit© a pecnliar feelmlg pot 
unfriendly to devotionv - 1 Was always ^^flre of hearing tWd good 
sertnons, btie frCni a ptdpliCt;' and another from eVahgefist, 
(alfodihg to the Wessons) * and boh$c<^^ pevet cable bmpty 
away/' all professed phlifo^ as attached the 

seryici^’il qirih^^^ir'^hu|Nchp^'^la hur'clergy 

wotild ,l4oihayo' so ,'p|fe|i dt^jthe which 

distingufol^ a pyayeic^.dhy vi fow day.V . ^Kf 

churmp^krip aftei:^ards bechf^f dnd consiaten^ 
Mr* H^y's c«a5ear :whife ini^Madph by nnvfaaried 

dtUgencfl ^n bis appheaUon His 

attainments in bokowhig 
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great strength from his sound judgment, firm conduct, and 
general information, made him above a match for the contempt 
or ridicule with which his medical companions were disposed 
to treat his theological pit^iUciples and strictness of deportment. 
A young man of religious disposition, who followed him in 
St. Geprge^s hospital, suffered much from the insults of his 
companions. Mr. Hey, many years afterwards, in a letter to one 
of his sons, then at Cambridge, alludes to the circumstance with 
a view to show the duty and importance of a religious student's 
devoting his mind ii^teatly to the literary pursuits of his station. 

I always endeavoured/^ he says, to oe at the head of my 
class. This diligence ensured me the ri^^rd of my teachers, 
and preserved me from many rude attams from my equals. 
This I particularly experienced when engaged in my medical 
studies in London, where I could not meet with one religious 
young man in my own profession. But as I tools^ such pains 
that niy fellow students were obliged to consult me in their 
difficulties, I preserved a considerable check upon their con- 
duct/’ Mr, Pearson particularly mentions Mr. lley’s firmness 
of character at this period, , 

** It was during the period of his studies in London, that Mr. Hey 
undertook the very dtmcuk task of strictly governing his thoughts ; 
and per^a|>s very few persons ever exercised such a perfect control 
over them, as he was enabled to do, from those early days of his 
youth,, to the end of his life^ He determined that he would meditate 
upon a given subject^ while he was walking to a certain distance, and 
that then be would turn bis attention to some other topic ; and he was 
thus accustomed to pass through the streets of London investigating 
the various subjects to which his thoughts had been directed by the 
lectures, or other professional occupations. The el^ects of this habit 
remained with him through life; and he found it of admirable use, 
not only in preserving him from the intrusion of a Swarm of imperti- 
nent ideas, but in enabling him to foimi a correct judgment on many 
points pertaining to divine and huoran knowledge. The same kind of 
accuracy was observed in his convemtion. He would often discuss 
a subject with a friend, Os they rode In his carriage ; In the midst of 
the conversation Mr* liey would alight to tee a patient ; and although 
this circumstance occurred frequently, he never failed tio resume the 
discussion at the very sentence where it had been broken off, and 
would thus continue, an unintcrropted .series of dist^ouree to the end of 
the 'Ah old and Mr, Hey expresses 

hfmselfthus, on this feature of his ^ He formed no opi- 
nions hd^bjited no or acting, with- 

out much previous and dbsedli^imdii ip it. Ha heVer sppke at ran- 
dom, or uttered a Mntimeftt that he had no^ consildered. This 
circumstance mode him as a companion, as it shed a 

cold and cautious reserve ahoul hi^ which was lelt by th^ extempo- 
raneous talkers whf conversed with bimi and left an uneasy suspicioa 
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flint they had said something which was foolish, or displeasing to him. 
Every thing that he. produced was already cut and dried in his mind; 
so that if questioned about any thing that. he had not well considered, 
he either said nothing, or what was undecisive and unsatisfactory/ ’* 
(P. 19—21.) 

We must quote one passage mote relative to his habits, while 
a student in London, for the sake of the valuable counsel which 
it affords to other young men similarly situated. 

Mr. Hey prescribed to himself, while yet a young student, cer- 
tain rules for the regular dividing of his several employnfients, and the 
improvement of his time. He rose early in the morning, and conti- 
nued this practice, when in health, to the end of his life. He so 
arranged bis occupations, that a particular portion of the day was ap- 
propriated to each ; and, as far as the nature of the various objects 
of his studies would admit, be adhered to the rules he had imposed 
on himself with the most scrupulous exactness. By this orderly suc- 
cession of business, at home and abroad, the hours of every day were 
consecrated to an industrious pursuit of useful and important know- 
ledge. These laudable habits, acquired early and ^rengthened by 
r^ular exercise, preserved him through the succeeding periods of his 
life, not only from the criminal misempfoyment of time, but gave him 
a facility of filling up what maybe termed the of time, 

with satisfaction to himself and utility to others. The sabbath-day 
was strictly and entirely devoted to the service of Almighty God. He 
never went to the dissecting room,, nor woulrf^ he accept any invita- 
tion to visit on that day, that he might not be tempted to deviate from 
his customary practice of attending divine worship three times : nor 
disturb his serious frame of mind by the interruption of unprofitable 
conversation, or the intrusion of worldly concerns. He has been 
often heard to say, < that his sabbaths' were the happiest of his days, 
during his residence in London, and that the complete suspending of 
all his secular pursuits prepared him to resume bis studies with re- 
newed ardour and alacrity.* On leaving London be reflected with 
emotions of gratitude on the goodness of God, which had been mani- 
fested to him during his stay in that city. He had been preserved 
from falling by the various temptations to which his situation bad ne- 
cessarily exposed him. His health had suffered no interruptiojn^by his 
constant and intense application to study $ npr bad his religious prin- 
ciples been impaired/* (P.15—17*) 

Mr. Hey, completing his pteparatory studies in London, 
commenced business as a surgeon in Leeds. For some time 
his practice was very circumscribedi, and nearly ten years 
elapsed before bis professional enaoluments wore equal to the 
moderate expenses of bis family. Neither bimself nor his 
friends at that period Had any reason to anticipate the exten- 
sive, reputatioU.wbM^ ^ afterwards acquired. In addition to 
the orpinary obataolpa which iu^;^all tbe learned professions bar 
the way to celebfity atod emdl«*uent> tiU tiine and favourable 
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circumgtauQes open a passa^ for merit, Mr. Hey bad tp con* 
tend with the prejudices jexcited aptong ^sfelinw townsmen, 
by his strictly religions eharaoter an^ Pdnnexions^, . He had 
also to snmount a somewhat repulsive tacitumityV aod a re- 
serve arid rinbendiug gravity ,qf deportment, which were ill 
calculated to gain him popuikictity,, But it is due,c^a}es8 to 
Mr. Hey’s strength of ebprapter, Ihriri to his» religious principle*, 
to add, that he greatly improved in the seco^ary duties of 
address and urbanity in his passage through ‘ the world, and 
that he most evinced the humanizing ohai^cier of that hply 
religion which tells ua expressly to be courbepus, at a period 
of life when the usual excitements of chee||tdheaa , having gra- 
dually failed, mere constitutional sweetne^'hF temper, and the 
bland exterior of conventional politeness, qfteii give place to 
peevish irritability. 

Still Mr. Hey’s surgical abilities could riot fail iri time to 
draw him from nis obscurity. His biographer states that before 
his period, scarcely any of Hxe capital operations in chirur^ry , 
had been pferfprmed ih the populous, town of Leeds, ^ut 
Mr, Hey began from the 6rst to encounter the most serious 
cases, , and performed the operation of lithotomy no leas than 
three tumes successfully in his private practice in the first year of 
hia business. The Leeds hospital was eatablishad chiefly by the in- 
defatigable exertioushf Mr. Hey. He also, in conjunction with his 
profesaidrial friends, formed ainedical society, which was found 
veiy beneficial in aiFqrding opportuiiities fpr useful discussion, 
and for collecting a public medical library. Amqng his scientific 
friends, about the year 1768, we find enrolled, the najoae, of Dr. 
Priestley, then resident at Lcdds. .These two friends in philo? 
soplw Were pribliq and strenuous opponents on higher subjects. 
Dr. rriestlcj^, about this time, printed and circulated ve^ ex- 
tensively, tv.ithQrii bis. name, a number of penny papiphlets, 
calculated by their familiarity of language and argument to 
engage attention and pervert the minds of half-educated 
persons, Mr. Hey being deeply impressed with a persuasion 
M the truth and infinite rmprirtsuce of the^ doctrines attacked 
iii these publicationis/^arid not! satisfied , the answers which 

had beep printed, pwbHsbdd'i^wd trhcts jn rOply^^^ anony- 
mous pbiloSophical friend— the oiie a defepc'^ qf divinity of 
Qhrist, the odmrqf.thq doctrine of the aiqnement,< 'Miesqhttle 
woi'ka havq W.pi cMtqujation. iand. have been well 

swken of by. good bibliqaJ: "achql^ . JPr« Priestley nations. 
Mr. Hey in the tblhWving' teems «, ‘‘The cmly person ia.. Leeds 
who gave much attention > to my experimental wriaMe>! fiiey, a 
surgeon. He waaaariklqaa Mbri^iat, and'<iiari>te ariiwe^ to 
some of my theoit^iriH' 'ixadri'bbiftwh with. 
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the greatest freedom oh philosophical subjects, without men- 
tioning any thing relating to theology. When I left Leeds, he 
begged of me the eaftheti trough in which I had made all my 
experiments while I was there.” (Memoirs of Dr.Priestley,p.63j 
Mr. Pearson declines, and so shall we, debating the point whe- 
ther Mr, Key's intimacy with Dr, Priestley was iustifiable, and 
whether ^ the later periods of his life he would nave formed it. 
A perfect knowledge of all the oircumstances'of the case can 
alone determine the question : we presume, however, that there 
are cases in which such a copnexion can be considered 

as usemi or desirable. An inspired monarch determined that 
his companions should be, as lar as practicable, in the sphere 
in which he was placed, the ” excellent of the earth,” the 
saints who delight in virtue and Mr. Hey in general acted 
so decidedly upon this principle, that we are unwilling to think 
that he had not strong and sufficient reasons for his conduct in 
the present instance. It was through Dr, Priestley's recom- 
mendation of him to the Eoy^l Society, that he was elected a 
member of that body. “ I wish,” said Dr. Priestley, that one 
of the members in ten had equal pretensions to tl^at honour.” 

In addition to the misfortune of the loss of his right eye, 
already mentioned, Mr. Hey met with another misadventure, 
which appeared likely to disqualify himi in a great measure, 
for active life, as a medical practitioner. In 1773 he con- 
tracted a lameimss, by the effects of an injury in striking his 
knee against the $tone-work of a bath, in rising out of the 
water ; the effects of which were aggravated by a fall from his 
horse, a short time after. In 1778 he received another blow 
on the injured limb^ in mounting his horse, which confirmed 
and increased the injury to so great a degree that his lameness 
became incurable, and he was never afterwards able to walk, 
more than acrUsa a room of ordinary size, without a crutch. 
The spirit ixi which he bore his ca^Ia^mity is thus described by 
his excellent biographer. ' 

At this period he was ftilly engaged in hurihe«» 5 his reputation 
stood high a$ an operating surgeon r persons catpe fripi remote parts 
of York^ire to Leeds, that they mignt be under his iramediate care ; 
and he was frU^uently eall^ to eonsidet^Io distances from Leeds in 
cases df dtd9,Gulty ana danger. 

Mr, H$y had now a large family, abd iobn to he the parent 
of an eleventh ehitd^ his presemted before him areason- 

ab)e piospect bf ffistinUiion Slid emolument, as creditable to himself 
as advantageous to hie family. Amidst the full tide of this honour 
and prosperity, ho wae disobldi from m^ing all active e^^tiont; the 
remedies which . > employed by own direction, or by the sug- 

gestionguf his pjtpfrp^fp|l frieb#, were Uf ffille benefit to him 5 and 
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it appeared probable to and to tho^ \rho were qtialijfted to 

judge of his case, that hc>'buld never regain tltiS power of walking. 
Mr. Hey felt this afflictive dispensation of the Divine Providence as 
every considerate man, in sindlar circumstances, would feel it; he 
was dOepljy atfected by it, blit betrayed no murmuring nor discontent, 
no impatience, nor unmanly dejectidfi of mind. His reH||i0U« princi* 
pies were now tried, and he w^ enabled to sustain this vi^tOtionwith 
ImmbljO submission, and a meek acquiescence in the divine will, rely* 
ing with an unsuspecting confidence upon the gracioiis declarations of 
his heavenly Father., 

In a conversation with an intimate frjend, yho ;^as lamenting 
the apparent cODseiquences of a disorder whick menaced the extinc- 
tion of his prospects of future usefulness, hesgi^i ^ If it be the will of 
God that I should be Confined to my sofa* addt He should command 
me to' pick 'straws during the rertiainder of my life, I, hope I should 
feel nq repugnance to HiS good pleasure.^ (r. 46— 4S.) 

His resigna,tion to the awards of Diylne J^royidence, so 
strikingly e?chibited in this passage, was conspicuous through- 
put his life. ; Besides the loss of a tenderly-attached wife, he 
had the melmTtcholy affliction of seeing no less than nine of his 
children drop around him ; some of them under circumstances 
peculiarly distressingi and several of them after they had 
arrived at maturity, and entered upon life with every prospect 
of becoming the oriiament and consolation of his old age. But 
though he ielt keenly these successive bereavementSi be , was 
never heard to utter any thing approaching a murmur on 
such occasions. On the morning of the funeral, hp would with- 
draw to the room where the remains of his child .yverC placed, 
and there, while in sokmn acta of devotion he ijesigned to God 
the gift which had been recalled, h® wpuld express/’^says his 
biographer, unfeigned gratitude to. his Heavenly Father for 
the cpmfort he had so Jong enjoyed, while ej^ercis^ng the 
trust reposed in him/^ He was apcustoihed to on the 
death pt his children, that, ** hia ultimate end respecting them 
was answered, since he h^d th^nrup to hecorne inhabit- 
ants df that kingdom into whm^ trusted . they had heeu 

mercifully received.*^ ' He remarks, jp pne of Ms letters to his 
second son, '' my fopd Wishes would faiu.s^’ ah amendment jn 
your’sistefs health, but iwlll only be the 

speedier |>dssessipu of etetnal glpry. woul^ J#ur hnry all 

my childi^eh^ thu^ fhi^m dogartmg.^^^^ of tthtli and 

rig1itepusheM#:thhhgH>.theh%^^^^ ; / \ . 

tu 'grof^s^iphal patf.^ |lr. Key!s iffe .parti- 

kuown .^od hptK^bJj.his writings and 

«hk skill as' extracting a 
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few partifc^^^ respecting his , judiciat an^ political ciireer, in 
whicn he p]f6ve& himself as great a public blessing as by his 
surgipal talents, , . 

In the year 1786 he was elected an alderman of Leeds, and 
the next^ye^ryvas appointed to the office of mayor. The circle 
included M:hi« jurisdiction contained at that time 60,000 souls, 
since tthgmented (as appeai-s from the returps of 1821) to 
83,26L ^^itfa; his characteristic vigour of mind, he applied 
himself to the assiduous study of the law, and obtained a 
highly i^spfect^ible share of iriformation in those departments 
of legal iscierijfre Nfvith ^ it'>ras desirable for him to become 

acquainted for the discharge of his magisterial duties. He was 
particularly active in enforcing the laws relative to blasphemy, 
druntehness. Sabbath-breaking, and similar offences against 
God and society. Though greatly encouraged in his exertions 
by his late Majesty^s proclamation, issued m June, 1787, ‘^for 
the ehcohragemeht of piety and virtue, and the preventing and 
punishing ot vice, pi’olaneuess, and immorality, he unhappily 
had to encounter obstacles of so formidable a nature that most 
men Would have despaired of success : every species of oppo- 
sition, that private cnicane and public turbulence could devise, 
was put in operation to prevent the execution of his wise, legal, 
and useful plans. He \vas burned in effigy; Iris carriage was 
stopped, the traces cut, one of hib hprsies stabbed, and himself, 
and his wife, who was with him in the carriage, with difficulty 
escaped personal violence. It does not, however, appear that he 
gave the slightest just cause fdr these outrages. His conduct 
was cool, impartial^ and, Where there Waa any hope of amend- 
ment, as lehierit a$ the laws of his country and his own oath 
and duty allowed. , Half a century had now passed over 
his head, and his gravity and steadiness of character exempt 
him from any suspicibri of a zeaj. without discretion. Tlie 
judges, with one discreditable exception, upheld both his cha- 
racter and his Exertions. The individual excepted, and Whose 
name, for the sake of his office, is not mentioned in thet h^^fra- 
tive. saw fif, as appears from , thW minutes of the two cbrinsel 
employed by t|^ defendant, to charge the jury with a flippancy 
not often vvitn^ed EUgUsh beWch, telling tKem that 

Mr. Key’s Cohstablies, whose conduct was in question, were 
of the reforming kind;*' that** reformation generally jproduces 
greater evils thi^.^it attempts tjedreis f that ** he did not 
know that * and that the cele- 
brated ket against Gep. 2^ 

appointed by read every church and! 

chapel four eVery year; ** was lie^er heard bf* by Ihe 
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public, ” and that be hitnsdf had never heard of it till he came 
into that court I " « i. >• m 

Mr. Hey outlived thia storm ; and >the‘eieceUenee of his mo- 
tttes, and the wisdom, dimity, and modemtion of hia conduct, 
Were at len^h very genethlly ttitiinowledged and uppretsit^ted. 
He Was again chosen mayiw in 1801; and thdu^h^e was as 
firm as before b opposite whatever tended to, the 
of good morals, he escaped without public op^sition or ob- 
loquy, even from the most, dis^lute, of bis feUoW., townsmen, 
who now knew too well hia talents, resolugion, and high repu- 
tation, to venUire to oppose his plans ; .While ftom all the 
friends of religion and virtue he received a -degree of regard and 
veneration which wbuld have intoxicated a man of less sober 
mind, or lees under the chastising infioenca of Christian prin- 
ciples. He was accustomed to remark, what every person who 
acts fi^ln conscientious motives, in Circumstances of difficulty, 
must haUe frequently found, that; “ he had often incurred the 
greatest ' obloquy from those' actions which had required the 
greatest Sacrifice of ‘ifeelinlg to perform, and to which he was 
conscious nothing coiild have impelled him but a deep sense of 
his duty.” , 

His peliiical exerdons Were not le** praiseworthy thap those 
wMch he made as n ms^isWate in the cause of morals and reli- 
gion; and indeed they were oloeely and naturedly connected. 
On this subject we cannot forbear adducing :sm extract of some 
length, which conveys many vary importmtt lessons, and ex- 
hibits Mr. Key’s character in a new S»id highly interesting 


** Mr. Hey ymwed with concerb and alarm the prioress of infidel 
principles, which had been gtaduajly, ffiilUscd with tniwh art and 
assiduity through a great part of the Goutinent of Europe, Tlie ad- 
mission of these detestable doctrines^ Was necessarily ui^ouipanied by 
a bold, profligacy of tncmnerB, a liardened depravity pf moral senti- 
ment^ and cyery. noble, .geUerouSg.hnil virtuous feeling gave, way to 
® baSe, narrow, Int^etfuil ’ Wtlflshness, equatlr . hostile to the 
principles of justice, the dic^atM of right reuou, aqa the tender sym- 
pathies of humonity. Tho ageidoy «» tfiis bialignautleiwen had been 
long silently etccrtiug. Its 'influence, iiftirbugh 4inere«t portions of the 
corrupt, )ui|ii»! and, about this period, the fermeuiatidb had acquired 

a strength and Ipaterlty which agh"*"'^ „ . 


nidion only, b 


d, not tlie French 


zz"’" Within ,11^! -sphere of Its influence, 

mucks and lioiiUaiotioni Were perti^lii)U8, .indipation8 of the 
Which einUted ftotq i'bi bb^reis a pestiferous 


:nmt with ,dWfdt«4j^dus?ii, M;, woe* The Ulrcon- 
Whstaq^ thhoii^ bf the eqigM qf of the 


parfe«tibihty,pf,.hu^n nature, ojf a su^,|^{bidom inoompatible 
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with the kw^ of QiOfdi and at Variiuiice with all human civil institu- 
tions, engendemcl a spirit of insubordination, a contempt of all au- 
thority, a disdmn of those restraints, moral and social, which are so 
essential to personal security aad the conafortable subsistence of hutnan 
society* Such principles and passions quickened into life and activity, 
under th^^n^ Of no represaing or controlling influence, exhibited to 
a caliti, ;i^fleOiing mind the appalling spectacle of a people impelled 
hSfeadlpng, by Ihe fury of a wild and heated imagination, into the most 
prepbstetous schemes of ambition, into practices of refined and un- 
paralleled inhumanity, into the wantoia profanation of all that was ever 
held sacr^^hd v^erabie; affecting a scorn of the common civilities 
and decenci^ of life, and rapidly plunging into the lowest j,sink of 
grossnesS) voluptuousness, gnd brutality^ ^ 

Mr* Hey had studied attentively tne constitution of his country, 
and was thoroughly persuaded that it is calculated to diffuse a beneficent 
influence over tbe people who are blessed by the possession it surpass- 
ing that which enjoyed by any other nation* He had drawn his political 
principles from the Bible,. and considered the practical recognition of 
the Supreme Beipg js the great dovernor of the world, with serious 
regard to the exercise of rdigion and the obligations of Christian mo- 
rality, as tbe fundamental supports of every government, Without 
which Neither prosperity nor happiness could be reasonably expected. 
He was consequently surprised and alarmed by the folly and temerity 
of those men, who, seduced by fanciful and unsubstantial theories, 
and in the Vehement pursuit bf irrational and visionary object8> were 
eager to trample down all former institutions, sacred and civil, to sa- 
criflce all that had been taught bv tlie wisdom and experience of 
former ages, and to subject the highest and most important interests 
of mankind to the test of rash and chirnerical experiments* Many 
of his surviving friends may perhaps recollect his remark on the mur- 
der of the French King :— ** 1 mn no prophet; nor shall I probably 
live to see it; but I greatly mistake, if those sentiments have not 
gone forth which will shake every throne of Europe tb its baSe.’ 

The philosophical and politic^ Creeds l«diich successively ^rung 
up, were imposed and changed until the prolific faculty or French 
genius itself was nearly exhausted } yet these diversified and misfbrm- 
ed productions agreed in one conspicuous tctidencyi that of conduct- 
ing their deluded projectors into the barbarous extr^fragOttces of 
anarchy, and' the gloOmy abyss bf atheism* The uninslrUOtOdj^ cor- 
rupt, unprincipled part W mankind, wer^^^ subjects duly prepared to 
receivO and prObagatO tW pesUlehtial fk^ulbnce i;abd beybr were tha 
emissaries of evil more intrepid, 'active^ ’i^d aealbuitfc t^mmunScating 
the contagion, ind lidioUring to involve human In the same 
miseries aivd^ hof fors by which ^0% bto^eluS^d, , dikn at this 

distracting - v,- 
** TIfe firmhtSbof 
oppressed by 

impending ''storibitl^^lbh tSc oVCfw 

throw of all 

extinctmn of all that ebuered tkm iaummdlty. 
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Every constituted form of civil and ecclesiastical polity^ all the privi- 
leges and immunities enjoyed under the sanction df a irell- regulated 
government, and the very existe;[icc of religion as the guide of life 
and the foundation of our mdst exalted hopes, seemed to be marked 
for subversion ; and it required the utmost exertion of his faith in tlie 
power and goodness of God to sustain his mind, under the conflict- 
ing emotions by which it wa$ agitated* Mr. Hey was induced by the 
circumstances of the times, to engage zealously in such patriotic ex- 
ertions as tended to obstruct thejicentious and wicked designs of the 
enemies of government, and the promoters of disorder and infidelity* 
He liecame a politician indeed; but his patriotism was pure and disin- 
terested ; he loved his country, lie was the friend of peace and good 
order,* and of those civil and religious privileges which belong essen- 
tially to our fVee and happy constitution, and are inseparably con- 
nected with a duly regulated liberty. He was no friend to harsh and 
violent counsels, no (avourer of arbitrary and tyrannical proceedings; 
he was not a rash, partial, unguarded declaimer against the persons 
or the measures which he disapproved ; but ho laboured to convince 
the judgment by sound argument, and to gain the heart by friendly 
expostuTation and mild persuasion. 

Mr. Hey conferred at this juncture with the principal persons of 
the town of Leeds, on the state and condition of our national affairs, 
and pointed out the dangers to which the country was exposed, in so 
clear and convincing a manner, that they were roused to exertion, and 
bodi steadily and enectually co-operated with him in opposing levell- 
ing and revolutionary principles, and in exciting and cherishing a 
spirit of loyalty to the government, and aflection to the best interests 
of the state. He maintained a correspondence with several members 
of the House of Commons, and not unfrequently suggested measures 
which were finally adopted by the government. Committees often 
,met at his house to ^deliberate on the best methods of averting and 
repelling the baleful influence of democratical and atheistical princi- 
ples, and all the vigour and energy of his character were summoned 
into action, and directed to the great purposes of promoting the 
safety and welfare of his, country. The patriotism of Mr. Iley being 
conducted and hallowed by the spirit of Christianity, his exertions for 
the peace and happiness of the kingdom were combined with regular, 
solemn, and private intercession with Almighty God; 'he likewise 
composed a form of pfayer, with Which he and his religious friends 
agreed to supplicate the divine mercy^ on a certain evening in every 
week; and during a peribd of twenty years, he imposed on himself 
the observance of days of fasting and humiliation in addition to thqse 
appointed by the legislature*, He oonsid^red reWi^ion as the grand 
bulwark of estate, and often expitessed it as hii^ opinion, * that a truly 
righteous nation would be myinct^’^; for/ be,J?f^ryed, ‘although 
men, PS individuals, were ri^fved^to jthe the last day, 

yet, as nations could, a^, that Mriod, collectively, 

they were rewarded or pflntshed iq^ this wbrld^ to their 

works/ As tW political {irincipl^^ Mr. H^y were fliunded upon 
the Bible> so the he employed^ and tfatf measures he adc^ted to 
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further the gi?^t dD4,good designs which he, pursued^ were consonant 
with the spirit ^nd genius pf Christianity.** (P. 134 — 141 J 

Mr, Pearson has devoted n very interesting section to a de* 
scription of Mr. Key's •♦<zeal and public spirit in promoting 
whatever promised benefit to^ the true interests of mankind/^ 

) His exertions relative to the slave trade, the Bible Society, the 
' education of the poor, the ** Church Missionary Society,'' and 
a variety of other beneheial institutions, general and local, 
were unwearied, and were far beyond what his numerous 
engagement^ seemed to render practicable. The following 
circumstances strikingly exhibit his character at the age of 
eighty-two years-r^a period of life at which men are not 
rafiy either very zealous in planning new designs of benevolence, 
which requii'c much labour and pecuniary sacrifice, or very pa- 
tient in listening to or acting upon arguments urged against 
their favourite schemes,' The circumstances to which we allude 
were these : The Baptist Missionaries, at Serampore, in India, 
had stated that they had the liteiary means of translating the 
Scriptures into twenty-six new dialects ; and that a thousand 
copies of the New Testament could be printed in each,pf these 
dialects at the moderate expense of five hundred pojmds. 
Mr. Hey, impressed with the importance of this undertq^j^^g* 
conceived the generous design of immediately raising, by 
private subscription, the sum of thirteen thou^nd pounds^ to 
create a fund for the proposed object. This sum he offered to 
place in the hands of the committee of the Bible Society, for 
the exclusive purpose he had in view. The committee weighed 
the proposal with the respect and gratitude it deserved *, but, 
fearful of the precedent of Creating a separate fund, and foresee-^ 
in'g many evils likely to^resiilt from the adoption of the mea- 
sure, they declined accepting the gift on any other terms than 
those of appropriating^ it at their own discretion. Mr. Hey, 
dear as was the object. to his heart, perfectly accpilesced in 
their opinion, and proved hi^. charitable feeling on the occasion, 
by remitting to them the whole of . 0ie subscriptions already 
received, amounting to 1476/. without condition or limitation. 
It may be wor^ while to add, that the society took up the 
sclieme on their own responsibility, and promised, the sum of 
600/. for the first thousand copies of every approved transla- 
tion of the New Testament into a dialect of India; in which no 
translation had before been printed. Some time after, three 
suitable transitions being presented to the committee, the 
award of 1.600/. voted to Bie cUihlato afiid, by a 
yet pleasing coinb^iience, the intelli^ncie jSbf the de^ of 
Mr. Hey reached, the commi^ll^ 
this award 
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Before we conduct otit readers to the perio<^ df Mr, Key's 
death, which we have thus ei||iiOi]^ated| we jfehaB quote a pas- 
sage or two relative to Ms domestic ail^^priyate conduct in the 
discharge of his religious duties. 

** Whipn Hey married ahd became the head of e family, the first 
arrangements of his household were modelled by that i^MWian wisdom 
which had been long the gbv^tiing principle of his own tiitnd. He 
conceived it tb be no^ less hif duty to provide for the spiritual advan- 
tages of those over whom he presided,' than to sapply thblr bodily 
wants. He accordingly estObllsned the regular worship of Ood in his 
family, morning and evening ; at which his appretitlM, pupils, and 
servants, were always expedi^ to be present ; and ho communicated 
to th^m, at other timeSi such religious instruction ms he judged to be 
best suited, to, their res^Otive eapacUies and situation^. 

** The manner in which he conducted the family devotions was 
serious and most impressive ; be read a poftion ;of jScripture slpwly 
and reverently, now and then of^ring a very short and pipus remark 
on anyjparti<;ular text that ocedrr^^ His prUyer was offered up with 
a devout 'solemnity and revereucei whlbh Indicated Ins due recollec- 
tion of the' greaMOfiS and majesty of Him whom he was addressing. 
The whole aerVice rarely e.Vceeded twenty, or twenty*fivO minutes ; 
for he Wes^ careful not to make the duties of religion Wearisome by 
protmeting them too long^ ^ 

£>n the Sutulay evening he would sometimes expound pan of a 
chapter in, the Bible, Or explain a^me portion of the service in the 
book of Common Prayer, or rpad a plain, practical sermon to his fa- 
mily« On some occasions he would O^plain and lenforcc the more im- 
portant parts of a sermon they i^iearing; and he seldom 

omitted to improve any affecting incfd^nt which had occurred during 
the week. He was careful to aWakeia ,,lne attention of his fhmiiy to 
those sacred seasons ter which our cnurcti^has provided particular 
vices ; he considered these appointfhents ^ favourable oiiportuniifes 
of impressing the minds of his family With the doctrines and events 
which it was the more immediate purpose of these offices to comme- 
morate, Mr. Hey regarded it as consonant both to Scripture and the 
natural constitution of our minds, to celebrate remarkable events at 
stated times. 

* Tlie example of Mr, Hey will prove tlie futility of Ihose excuses 
which too many persona employ to justify their neglect of the Sabbath. 

of them nave half the engagements which demanded his time, 
and Occupied his thoughts yet they complain, that they cannot find 
time attend dte, church, and to hour ot two in the in- 

struction of their children and hoiipenoids In important duties of 
religion.^ Natv^ithstandibg his iexteiisive practice, add oeihg frequently 
obliged tb viVit patients ai a coiisideiiblo distance fk*om l^eeds, he 
rmtly missed aiybdiOg the WiorntOg and afteriiobh service Of the 
ehurch; lie alWb isa'W 'fai lOany m paMhi as possible on the 
; and oa ^y kn^r his hl^ia >{md matidbr of living, they did 

^ ^ him on the Sunday. 
On liiis day ho and meditation ; he nei- 
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ther did his owo'^ple^ure, nor sp^o words ; but thp intervals 

of public worsbip were filled up by conversing with his fattiily on di- 
vine things^ and hW servants ^bd the children Of tnb Son- 

day schools/* (P. ^23.) ‘ " ‘ 

The old iige of Mr. Hey was greed add vigorous; his eye- 
sight and h&idfe contihued^^o^ } his powers were still 
agreeable l^iid nis hand-writing^^V^nf^aiopd firm and distinct* 
lie pmarkedi t^at he could etyoy ,a|l the innocent pleasures 
of life as much as ever ; and that he had not yet ^u?id> ** though 
by reasoti otliftrength he Had pa$st4 fourscore years,” that his 
strength was as labour or sorrow/^ We find hiin, within 
a fortnight of his death, visiting patients at the distance of 
ten or twelve miles his house, in addition to the regular 
duties of the d^/' He expired March 23, 1819, after a few 
daysMUness. His dilkiWier prevented , his conversing with his 
family and iViends in th^ satne collected and instructive manner 
as he had done bn former^ occasions pf sickness ; but the little 
he said was of ^iicli a nature as to show his peace Of tofnd, and 
his unclouded hopes of a blissful imtuortality^ thrdu^ faith in 
that Saviour whom he ha^4 ^9 long loved and zealouBy endea- 
voured to serve. 

There are many other particulars in the volume before us, 
which would well bear transcription or eond«msation ; but we 
must be contented to quit the subject of the narrative of the 
compiletv to whom the public is* greatly indebted, for a highly 
useful and interesting record of mcts and virtues, which cannot 
be contemplated by a rightly disposed mind without great moral 
benefit* Mr, Pearson^i^ ^pwn instructive dissertations, intef- 
woven with his Wotk, indicate deep thought and reflection, and 
would appear doubly valuable, if read with attention after run- 
ning over the memoir, so as to allow the mind taste aiid leisure 
for more orderly reflection than readers are accustomed to indulge 
in during the progress of a narrative* Medical readers will find 
in this volume a variety of incidetttaL remarks and discussions 
connected with the duties and manners of the profession j and 
we recollect no uninspired volume better adapjted to be put into 
the hands of ai young man entering on this line of life, as 
a manual of instruction in the hiorUl difficulties which often 
occur in the exercise of his honourable vOOitWp, ^d as 
safeguard to his own person^ conduct. The 
logical reflections arel i^xcellenl } apd we trhst that 

the respected, aw^or wiU flhd that b^t rewi^rd of his lububrei* 
tions—the eonspiousness of havib^g dqh^ gpbd to. society* 
and especially tp ^ youngCr members that profesf^On of 
which W himself is $o bri^tips o^iadd, 

that he will do well, inanotiier 

a clearer orders and beUer chronolcgiimt . 
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Aut, XV.— BAMFORD ON SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Essai/$ on the DmMim of Childi^tn^ particularly as regards 

their Education ; By th^ Rev. R. W. Bamfora, of Trinity 

College, Cambridge^ kp. 169. London, 1822. 

Whethjsr: any ne^ discoveries can be made in the theory 
of education, we are much inclined to doubt; but that a great 
practical reformation is necessary, we entertaih UO doubt at 
all; and we therefore feel indebted to th^ose whh' favour the 
public with the results of their experience;' especially when, as 
m the instance of the work before us, they strongly urge par- 
ticular points which they have diligently elaborated, and on 
which their ideas, if not new, are, what is far ^tter, well-ma- 
tured and practically useful. 

The chief topic of Mr. Bamford's jpublication is the long- 
tolerated system of corporal castigation, as it exists in too 
many of our schools; public and private; a topic on which 
much has been said, and said ably, but which has no where 
been dilated upon with such abundance of detail, and super- 
abundance of quotation,* as in this little volume. The author’s 
facts, reasonings, and citations, all deserve the most serious 
consideration. * • 

It has often appeared to us a somewhat singular circum- 
stance, that while in other departments Of social and civilized 
life the progress of modern improvement is every where visi- 
ble, the system of punishments m our schools> for the higher 
and middle classes of society, very generally continues nearly 
what it was in the darkest ages. The anomaly is the more re- 
markable since the introduction of the system of rhutual in- 
struction, and the preventive discipline conjoined with the 
administration of that system^ into so many of our schools for 
the children of the poor. By means of the provisions of the 
Madras plan, the disgusting exhibition of corporal punishment 
is banished from these eleemosynary institutions ; yet taany a 
nobleman or gentleman who would vote for thedismissal of any 
master of a village or national school, who should so for forget 
the genius of the system as to govern his ’little empire by 
seventy of punishment, instead of by constant vigilance, em- 
ployment, and prevention, expresses no reluctance that his own 
Mn should undergo a weekly or daily flagellation by a duly 
authorised and classical band. The plea urged by the master, 
and usually admil^d as incontrovertible by parent; is — the 
tyrant*s« law«-^epessity* V ; This necessity is learnedly pi«Oved by 
argum«»ti and In short, boys always 

have been flogged;; and the country has long nourished under the 
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flogging system, a practice handed down to ns by our ancestors, 
and incorporated among our other fights, privileges, and fran- 
chises* 

Our .own opinion c?f corporal punishments has long been, 
that they very, rarely ** bless ” either* him that gives or him 
that takes and if we had felt ai^y doubt on the subject be- 
fore, we could not have long addicted Ourselves to the some- 
what ^ihgular but very conclusive pages of Mr. Bamford, with- 
out coming <tp this opinion ; not for the mere sake of sparing a 
few millions of our juvenile successors the tears and tortures 
which were the lot of their fathers, but for the purpose of im- 
proving their character, elevating their motives and principles 
of action, and rendering our schools somewhat more accordant 
than too often they at present are with the spirit of Christianity, 
and the habits of n wise and humane age. 

We are as fully aware as the most strenuous advocate for 
corporal punishments, that they cannot be dispensed with 
unless some adequate substitute can be found to perform their 
office. If the problem be merely how to conduct most easily a 
species of inteilcjctual “ calking,” wedging as much learning as 
possible into a given hundred boysy with the least labour of 
mind or body to the instructor, no method, perhaps, is superior 
to that of allowing them to frame their own morals and manners 
after their own fashion ; to interfere with no practice and to 
check no-temper, however vicious or unamiable, unless it 
tend directly to disturb, the peace of the master, or to defeat the 
literary objects of the institution ; and to exact no other system 
of duty, than tjbat a boy shall either learn his lessons, or com- 
mute lor the. same by being quietly flogged* 

A similar method of managing post-horses is found to answer 
exceedingly well ; and would, no doubts answer still better, if, 
like human creatures, they had a mental capacity to discern its 
reasonableness. If the whole problem be, as we have said, to 
contrive bow the exacted tale of bricks ” shall be most easily 
obtained, with or without straw, we do not know that a better 
plan can be contrived ihau right, severe, and indiscriminate 

Sur author ibegins with examining some of the current ob-i- 
jections to the abolition of ^corporal scholastic litigation* He 
does not accuse all schoolmastera of intentional barbarity ; he 
states that he himscU’ was onoe a fla^ellarian on principle ; but 
Dr* Bell, and his ^own good/ sens^ ;and mrperieni^, convinced 
him qjf, now endeavours to extricate his 

fellow-pCdag<^ueSi(we use the word and classically) 

from their injurious predileetiomf;' jG^tomy ^ prepossession,^ and 
a supposed hecesaityv he msany ^sciiOolJ 
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Piasters to tke pmotioe, wko still are awaire of its disgraceful 
nature apd freqoent inutility. ' He states, however," that “ the 
lowest class' of masters” are accustomed "to beat without 
thoiig;ht or calculation’;' thh rod is the s^j^j^d^e of their sti^aight- 
forWaVd ahd simple goyielpm^ht* Thd dass of roasters, 

(he thinks), adopt severity pitacipli^, for i|i(a f^ke of the 
strict obedience and kidusl^ wnioh they imaginh cap. on no 
other terms hesecptad- Many. witP yiS'W witk indignation the 
practice of .passionately ehaawaing children, «Mce yet friends to 
wholesome " /egifr'wfr whipping.'^ Mr, Bamfoot indulges us 
with aoroe quotations on 'this subjects .One of his authorities 
(Middendorf) having uttered a preamldei^’ that whereas many 
boys cannot be managed, nisi verbera quahdoque exhibeantur 
et pla^," &c. goes prt to'epact, that they be ledtimately 
flogged, subject to the following cautionary yemark, among 
othefrr ; " Verom he caput, ceoterasque principes atque yitales, 
eorpotjshdlfrsni partes per animi impoteqtiam l^ederent, et quos 
ad erudiendhw ornandupaque 8mc((peraot, turpes* mutilos, et 
ineptoa.Jftd discenduin >»d<lerent, recte a majoribus nostris 
sanctum «8t, ut utrgM! «t/w«^ prseceptores uterentur, quibus 
ea membra cohtrectarent quaa a periculo maxime tuta sunt.” 
"We pass over the curiohs anatomical description which follows, 
to anow what parts of the human frame are most naturally 
adapted to be the' proper rempients of chastisement; hnd shall 
only remarki that the - worthy "gentleman quoted did not 
seem to he aware of thh insufficiency qf inserting provisos in 
an enactment, in thC administration of; which ohe individual is 
to be accuser, iudjge, iury, feKeoptioner, withdul >^?»ponai^ 
bility or appeal. ' ? | 

Mr. Banpord explains wha<^ he. wishes, and what he' does mt 
wish, in the foUowrng passage , , - 

that ' by attenapting, is any vavj to reprobate the mode of 
eorpmal pumshihetin I sbail be achaseo ef daurirtg to invade the 
right, and diinin.»b tbe tmthiwity’Of the^iHaiUer, and eonaequontly to 
allow the boys a boandkte apd ummotrolled Hbmty.* This is very far 
from my mtentioAi No one ean be o uore r^id exaetm^of dkeipline, 
and order, and submission^ than ;l prqless to be.'"! diSn in the 
means of preeuring and midntainie| dsmipline ; not whhtber discipline 
shouifl' bo Z aeimonledge, i;ii an ofieiioe be committed, 

' the dignity ermitbority of. the person, against whom the offence is 
cotohsitted, is to bs suiiported maintained; ’lest; if it go unpu- 
nishfd, Ids omhoilty bedmptsedihmdhfr honour 
:: ' '^ Corporal pnaltnnmiMt ylfreqaently cmstderod at less ob|ectianabIe 
in schools for the lower class of people; But leek at ha elfrct in 
the ease of juWHiite oiMsdert, tdieethey aruireheved from the (iogni- 
aaaee of ffiefr; roastmcr 'h^^’hiCs'limDol commits a trifling fruit, 

whjit%mcit|iifrM^ 'prevented; be la fta^d, or 
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caned over the shoi^ildera. With a reetl^ dispoaition thi$ may happen, 
at least, weekly*, . By being accustomed ' to , it, he learns to bear it* 
This boy, thus hiardene^/ comes o^t into the world; he gets leagued 
perhaps with bad .company: he plKhrs or swindles; he is ordered to 
be whipped. Now whiit fleets may ^hts be expected to have ? None, 
but to make him worim. ^ |The pun|ihi|ifeht hardens the offender ; he 
feels afler tlie' p^hbhment as degraded* Ss hd can be, and is careless 
of reputation, and of his fulOre actions/ 

<< Again, i#a cry of false htimantty, you do them no harm t 
you had better dog vchiidren than suffer them to be vteioos. If all 
other ways failed, rather than the child should be loh, I might reluo 
tantly try, witli Tillotsonfi Sturm, and others, as the last resourcOi 
what effect flogging .would have; but to belabour him with a stick, or 
ferula, or taws-^to hit him over the headr^to pluck his bair--nto strike 
him roughly on his ears, or rudely to pull them~to kick bim-— to 
torture his body in any wa3s for mistakjes in learning, for errors in 
judgment, for little inconsistencies, for deviations from. discipKne 
arising from thie vivacity of youth, and a neglect of its proper direcu 
tion and employment, are instances of real humanity, which I Can 
neither countenance nor recommend. I had rather endeavour to find 
some means of prevention, and become chargeable to the cry of false 
humanity, than practise what is truly false discipline. No steadiness 
of character can be produced by the rod. 

‘‘ But then would you deprive all masters of its use I Is there not 
a mighty distinction between those, who soberly and discreetly apply it 
in instances of great misconduct and idleness, and those, who pas*^ 
sionately abuse kds for some insignidcant oflenco ? With the use of 
the rod I make np quaijScationJS* But yet I wish not to deprive good 
masters of their discretion to use what mode of correction they naay 
please. If they faithfully labour in Uieir vineyard* and are vigilant to 
oppose the radlchtion of any evil, they will very seldomi if ever, have 
occasion to resort to violent measures, 

Do you wish the same licentiousness of conduct, it is said, to he 
allowed to hoys, which so many lawless men at present practise ? No. 
rather than that should ensue, I would recommend them to be flogged 
a dos&en times every day„ A perfect obedience and cheerful submit* 
sion must bo secured. I only want this to be done by rational means* 
I do not wish children to be treated as men t but they may be, must 
be used, as btings of the same nature jwitb men* Who is there that 
does not spurn at the idea of flagf^aieiy eompulsloii ? Who, in 
manhood, would f ndore, in leanxinjg^ any kt^uage or science, the 
treatment of infancy i We condemn dlt despotism and feudal right 
in the government of men, but in children, vehe* 

inently support absolute tyranuyt ^ They are eoit^elled to obey the 
arbitrary mandates of thosCi govern arc fre* 

qucntly pot the most appropriate* They are CfUclly goaded up the 
rugged emd thorny road of learning* ^ ^ 

But l am a«hed> ^by make so much work aWit a little beating ? 
Do you think tluit naco of feiwomg ond^^OOd msitners are so lost to 
olwacfuir li tinfeettagly to D# they , not spi^ak 
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against improper whipping, as well as yourself ? Not so often as I 
could wish ; but if they dooonderon undue severity, it is too often by 
words, and not by deedl* When in school large majority exercise 
little discretion in punishing; children ; and th^ir discretion is not un< 
frequently guided oy interest, and not by justice. 

After all that has been said, and shall be said, unless the scnti* 
mcnts and habits of the country, its punishments and notions of 
honour, and disgrace, shall undergo gre<it alterations, and a refomia* 
t:ion be effected in the mode of teaching schools, it were, perhaps, in 
vain, to expect children to be educated : without compulsion and 
harshness^, Not bnly are there great defect# in the internal organiza* 
tion and conduct of schools, and their insti^otion, but the moral cha- 
racter, and the dispositions of many masters, particularly of the rnidtllo 
and dower classes of schools, together with the prejudices and incou' 
siderateness of parents, all unite to perpetuate a multiplied source of 
present and future evil 

The author's second essay relates to the subject of scholastic 
discipline among the ancient Jews. This is not only a very 
’ curious chapter in itself, but, from the frequent misapplication 
of the words of Solomon and other scriptural writers, is of con- 
siderable importance to a right view of the subject. Our own 
idea is, that those passages of scripture which seem to enjoin on 
parents the corporal chastisement of their children are to be 
taken in reference to the then prevailing modes of juvenile 
punishment, and are opposed solely to false tenderness and 
feebleness of discipline; ,It is preposterous to contend that 
Solomon meant to inculcate the auty of juvenile scourging for 
its own sake, or independently of the moral or other useful ^uids 
for the attainment of which it is applied, or that he would have 
thought his precepts slighted if those ends were secured by 
milder means. If it be necessary to construe and apply all 
such passages according to theif liberal import, instead of their 
general scope and spirit, how are we to explain those kindred 
expressions used to represent the moral discipline employed by 
the Almighty for the correction of his disppedient children? 
Bid St. Paul think that Solomon’s advice as to tbe corporal pu- 
nishment of children was striptly applicable to Christian parents 
when he urged his Bphesian converts not to provoke their chil- 
, dren to wrath,” but to bring them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord.” The scriptures every where enjoin parents 
train their children by firm discipline ; but the expressions 
employed to enforce this puint by no means extend in their 
spirit beyond tlid' smaHfest possible dferee of coercion that is 
requisite to effect the desired object. iSiia may afibrd to be 
less severe in proportion as the regulations and system of the 
family or school are judicious, uniform, and vigilantly adminis- 
tered^ If, however, t^e ^tojrtations of Soloraon piml fee cou- 
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strued only literally; be. it remembered that such an interpreta- 
tion confin^^ them to whose faults in the discipline of 

their children are not usually jihoae; of too great strictness. 
There is no exliQt:t^.tion to $ch(^pfiasier$ to beware of undue 
lenity, let their ,^ul.,4pare for the crying ” of their 

^tirlar change*. ^ JJut let us heat om'' author on this subject : 

Holy Writ afPords us an opportunity of asceH^iityirrg thc^general 
notions "hf corteCtioti among the Jews, All Writers** and particularly 
the ftti>'ourerS bf ’ fisigellation, refer to the book of Proverbs for the 
authority and sanction of so wiso a man as Solomon. For Oearly 3000 
years, masters of sChbbhIiave tjuoted, with peculiar complacency, this 
friend, aS they say, of scholastic severity, pluming themselves on his 
affording them such ft reason for their barbarity, as singular wisdom and 
expeHcncC alone could invent y * He that upayefh the rod, hakih his 
son ; but, he that loveth him, chasteneth him betimes.' That a parent 
shews his regard for hife children by early Correcting their evil inclina- 
tions, and training them up in habits of strictness, is perfectly true ; 
but it is fairly disputed whetlier the degree of parental afl’ecMon can be 
justly defined by the literal interpretation of this passage. If, by any 
other means than corporal chastisement, a father should recover a 
wandering child, or, by vigilance and foresight, prevent the wickedness 
that might ensue, his affection in so doing is equaily, if not in a 
greater degrcei evinCed* But that Sdlombn thought a parent never 
cobid shew his afffection except by literally Using the rod, or regarded 
its apfdication effectual of itself, by somei inherent faculty or virtue 
communicated^ is too abM|rd to suppose; Dr. Bell most admirably 
explains this passage, and thus afibnls it ^ criterion for understanding 
others of a similar nature^* Equally inseuaiWe to the beauty, the 
^spirit; and the sense of the figurative and metaphorical language of the 
east, those friends of exclusive flagellation, not only misunderstand, 
but, unhappily tbs the back of many a sufferer, pervert the wisdom of 
Solomon, by a li^rai interprelSOtion of. his expressive aphorism. 
Ascribing a peculiar charm to ttie rod, independently of the end for 
which it is used, they think it SpcrilOgious to attain that end by any 
other means. To g«aKlOgaiOsl' thi$ practical misapplication of Holy 
Writ in the econdtny of a school, t'oWrve,;thot the rod-r-the instru- 
ment of punishment— is here put fbir the phnfshment it^lf. * ♦ * 

The true sbnsfe of SotOrbfOh*« a|>hdmi« will be fodhd in this, as in every 
other instaficO/ eOnsistli^tit so^nd VtisdoOs*' It is, that when of- 
fences arO committed^ and those % aoritorlty do hot toko means to 
prevent the repetidoii, ;and coihe^ tlm nfi^nder^ tebi interest and 
happiness are ovedtmked^ of Tuiiion^ {i, 

. ** 1 catipbi think, «so prudmit h so good a judge of human 

nature as Sojompn, ^ tOuH a^^verity of bqdily 

pain on tefanj^sv mepjf for tliat pjoyM viv/ajtdjfyjiof spirits, which 
prompts thet^ pf| times invoJunta*'^ly# % dishe|4^^ the, rules pf re- 
straihjt. The advic^ he gives in cxi^Hent ; but if taken 

literal; ahd''4pblii#i^,''Va4' it ’ hccurrenck of 

farhiW%4t^^il!s, •''.''Valued 

VOL. XX. NO. Xh. ^ ’ ' ht: 
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Covwwnfatory hciwever, supports him with the assertion > that * Parents 
should not spare, tlie rod> if reproof wilJ not do# which is but necessary 
in very young children : because there is no other means, perhaps, to 
make them understand the diderence between and exiil, decent 
imd unsectnl^f ,but only to make^^th^pa smart for ^he bhet and to give 
them some sensible pleasure other/ tfhougii this opinion may 

be supported by plausible reasons, yet an able and Tdamed 
tells u^I that/ ^ Nulla videatpr setas tarn, Infirma^ quae hon protirius, 
quid rectum pravumgue sit, discat/— No age s^nis so infirm as not 
immediately to learn what is right and wrongi by kind i^idtponitidn and 
early culture*-— Quin, lib. i. chap, 1,11. 

“ But, though it seems perfectly clear, that i^plomon comprehended, 
under tim expression of rod, correction in ^general, as he says in 
another place, ^ Foolishness is bound up in thb heart of a child; but 
the rod of correction shall drive it far from hipi ; ’--r(P*‘ov. xxii. 15.) 
yet it must be confessed, that the Jews, before and in the time of 
Solomon, did use corporal chastisement in the punishment of ofiend- 
ers; and that he recommended, , if not severUy, at least, great strict- 
ness, to parents in controlling thfe conduct of their children/' 

We pass over the remainder of this essay or chapter relating 
to the ancient Jewish system of education, in order to notice 
Essay IIL oh the Grecian and Roman discipline. Of Greece 
Mr. fcamfbvd remarks^ : 

The punishments of the different states of Greece, dodhtless, 
coincided with the gepiu^ hnd lihturc of the people, as Well as with 
the temper of the instructor, Eaph rhight have its peculiar honours 
and degradations. Their schpols were mainly modelled on the plan of 
their national governments, ^ Sic in scholis literarum, ut In magno 
papula leges constituantur, et ita in puerili turba ad laudeV prsernia, 
et ad vituperationem cjlstigatlo proponatur, qUemadmoduhi In civium 
conventiculis magm* Sol<?t fieri legumlatpribus,* — Sturbi. 

Solon, Lycurgus, and the oither, philosophers and fechbolmastcrs, 
accommodated tbcir principles for the management of children to their 
respective political constitutions. With these the modes of punish- 
ment ijaost :pfobably corresponded- V Iu some states dogging might be 
authorised by law. It .might, as in our judicial senlehces, be ordered 
for certain trivial offences^ The. boy, thus suffering accordin|j to law, 
would find it needless to cbmplmn, either of the degree tif punishment, 
or of the arbitrariness of its administratibri. It was>$i^d^nt 
fAt ' rvzrrtirtm*^You oirder to icaifc«. Thus.‘ Sanctioned in the 
state, it wmuld sbon 'bd introduced into their schools. There 
r:'St might be also supported by and pr^ecedent^ : * as Demos- 
thenes says against CoDon / It lia^ ordained by the wisdom of our 

ancestors that nHJbcjS© injd^i^s sfenuM be redressed by law^ and not by 
every private man -g passion acd caprice/— -GrqU 

It is certain, however, that scholastic (as weU as other) exactions 
were birpn secured^ and ^ obedipne^ enforced, by bodily compulsion ; 
and that deficiency .of Gopduci was attempted td be sup- 

‘ ' plied by borpbral 52, S3.) '' '' ' ' 
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The extent to which this system w?ts carried, even in places 
not under the obduracy of ^artaii discipline, appeal’s from tlie 
following remarks and citations : » 

We . cpaabjlaihi justl}'^ of the severity of our modern mas- 

ten? j if are true, iihfl I cannot doubt them, which are 

giyett Vf tn© SuphiiW, who were the chief instructors 

amehg the Gr^ks, ^nd subsequently ampng 'the Romans, there is 
much reason to that they were not more fret|uently subjected 

to the restrjainip^hipd of the jaw* for, US Cresoihus remarks, ihej/ 
were wont to bhia the ijouthful fdilowcrs ofharnitig to stit^eSf to lacerate 
them by torlurest by tfye wheels by the cage^ to stretch them on the rack 
xmth cordsy because thhy were tumble or unwilling to pehf the masters. 
Trom the vefriety oft^lr instruments of punishment, from the vehe- 
mence and frdhucncy of their application, we cannot but form a very 
low opinion of tqe retihement, the humanity,’ the authority of these 
famous tcacherVf' Distinguished by their luxury, their cupidity, their 
irreligion, and other enormous vices, they seem, on the most trivial 
occasions, to have wreaked the overflowings of their distempered and 
irascible minds on their unoffending pupils. Custom and usurpation 
provided them w’ith a systematic gradation of implements, to be em- 
ployed as opportunity or passion prompted. ; from the golden slipper 
to the excoriating whip \ tVcm the uneasy posture of the body to the 
writhing torture — all instruments, all measures, were applied to uphold 
aMthorit 3 ’^, to gratify malignity, or to extort pecuniary e 'tactions. • 

f* ^ is clear to every one, says CrCsolllus, in his luminous ** Thcatrum 
llhetdfmp,**,w'hcre he has collected much information on this subject, 
th(d alt these arc most grievotii^ ; 

ffpiurketTTeicMvttv j rr ; item irttTtt<^ofy * to beat 

wnth various instrufftehts } to lacerate ike body $ to bind to stakes; to 
distort wi^h the wheel; to suffocate by hcisting the neck: as are n/jyo, 
postSy whipSi Ihongs, He says, tks^i all masters and pa;dngogues through* 
out the world did ^formerly ctaim the right arid power of severely treating 
those scholars that were auUy dnd\^ torturing them as with the rack, 
Libanius, too, asserts, thai parents Common^ allowed musters 
«7;t:f*v,<rrp5/3Aot/v«-ro leat^ wtitaef and torture their children* 

“ Theinistius sjsij’s, that kn^rtunnte boySy who^Jram orphanage or 
poverty y could not pay the piaster's rethwerutton^ w^re hound to stakes 
or desfesy and cruelly tormSded** ^ 

Mr, Bamford goea on to, qiuote, a Yariety ot authors to the 
same effeefe, atia brings forward a masa of mmilar particulars, 
for which we have neither HOIT tast0»> .We however, 

attract, by way of apecinacia ^^Eoman di^ciplh^^ the following 
nobl^, but we presume jauthentic, catalogue of the 

scholastic exertions of tiie\fdr4atnc^ Busby of 

Rome, .who has epme down tb pbiit^riiy a birchen 

garland, with the epithet to hia |ianiie by 

Horace, and the foUoi^ififlg de^jflgtion him by 

Suptoriiusi Fult nature acerbiii;' '^dd \aado ia a^Pti-sopliistas, 

' Y''2 i 
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ouos omui eermone laoeravit, sed etiam in discipulofe/’ — and 
tnal not “ sormone ” merely, but in a more aubstantial manner, 
as tlie catalogue will abundantly show : 

Orbilius bad for fifry-otto years superintondbd t large institution 
in Suabia, irith old-fashioned severity. One of his usbers made a cal- 
culation, from registers, which he kept, that the said Orbilius in the 
course of his labours had inflicted 
911,500 nanings, 

1^1 ,000 floggings, 

209.000 custodial, 

136.000 taps with the ruler, 

10,200 boites on the car, 

22,700 tasks to repeat by rote. 

It wtts further calculated that he had made 
700 hoys stand on peas, 

6.000 kneel on a sharp edge of wood, 

5.000 Wear the fool’s cap, 

1,700 hold the rod. 

** Orblllus taught in Rome, where he enme in Cicero’s ConbuUhip ; 
and was the first instructor of Horace.’* |P. 48, 49.) 

The discipline of the children of free persons in Rome does 
iu)t, however, appear to have been, generally speaking, so severe 
*a«f the foregoing passages, without a counterj)oise, would seem 
to import Many of the best Latin and Greek writers speak Of 
l)lows as fit only for brutes and slaves ^ as if, by the way, slaved 
were Utile better tlian bmtes. Our author quotes several ex- 
( cllent passages ou this subject from Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, 
and especialW from^Quintilian, of the last of wliom Brasmus 
evclaims, Quod Ethnicus vir^ ut sspvum uc perniciosum ex- 
plofeit, nos Clirisiittui libentor lecipiaxus, smvlentcs non solum 
m jmeros, sed etiam in mlatem pane vkilem.” 

We strongly advise the advocates for corporal punishnu nfs 
to study QuiutiUau, atid to imbibe hie truly achoiasHc spint; 
we mean before place trantjntl and fwse from external 

c aies~degeneraiod, according to the pun of Diogenes, into 
i\ place of litigntiop. 

Essay introduces hs to vaWons English writiars, a few of 
whose opinions wc shall (|uofce. The following Ouriou,^ si ory 
from tlie life of 5iSt^ Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury iu the 
time of William the Conqperot^, «md William llufu^, forms a 
'*!ai<abIo introduction to the chapiter. The passage is translated 
from the Latin meni|^if to AbseJm’s works; Cologne, 

1 0 /«i j 1 

Qnodai^ tempore^ S^c** ' 

As a cenaSti Abbot* who wat^accouated very religious, was once 
{plkhig with Anselm, about iki of monastic religion, and, 

amongst other things, was consiiMng him about Um boya who were 
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brought up in the cloisters, he added, ♦ What, I pray you, can be done 
with them? They are perverse and incorrigible: day and ni^ht tve 
cease not to beat them^ and yet they always become worse and worse/ 
At which Surprised, ‘ Cease ye not,* says he, ‘ to beat them? 

And how are they when they are grown up * They are dull,’ he says, 
' and brutish/ 'But, Anselm says, ' For what good purpose then do ye, 
who for men have brought up brutes, lay out all your money and care?' 
But he answers, * What can we do to pjovent it ? We constrain them 
by evei^ means |6 improve, but all to no ^rpose/ ‘ Constrain them, 
do you ? Tell me. Father Abbot, I pray, if you were to set a plant in 
your garden, and just after, were to shut it up on every side, so that it 
could in no way extend its branches; and, when, after a year, you 
should set it free, whalsort of a tree would issue thence? Useless, 
certainly, witli crooked and entangled branches- And wlio wpuhl be 
to blame for this, but you, who sp unreasonably confined it ? This is 
just what you do .with your bpya; they »r© planted, by oblation, in the 
garden of the church, that; they may increase and bring forth IVuit to 
God. But ye, on all sides, so restrain them with all kinds of terrors, 
menaces, and blows, that they are not allowed to enjoy the smallest 
liberty. Therefore, indiscreetly oppressed, they breed, foment, and 
nourish within themselves, depraved and (like thorns) perplexed 
thoughts. And they so contihue to cherish them, that they obstinately 
evade all the means whicli can be administered to correct them. 
Whence it comes to pass, that, because they perceive in you no love, 
no affection, no kindness, no sweetness towards them, they have no 
confidence afterwards of any good in you, but believe all that you do 
proceeds from hatred and malice agaipst them. By this wretched 
means, it happens, that as they afterwards increase In age, so hatred, 
and the suspicion of every evil, increase !n them, always prone, and 
bent to vice. And ‘since they. have not been bred in true charity to 
any one, they are able to look upon no one but with depressed brows 
and oblique eyes. But, for God's sake, I wish you would tell me, what 
is the reason* that you thus tOrUirp them? Axe they not men ? Are 
they not of the same nature as yourselves? Would you wish that to 
be done to you, which you do to them, if, indeed, you had been what 
they are? But enough. Do you wish to form them'^to good manners 
solely by blows and whips? * * * So if you w**»h your boys to 

possess ornate manners, it is necessary, that, instead of the depression 
of blows, you bestpw upon them the soothing and comfort of paternal 
affect iou and gentleness.^ To these things the Abbpt said, * What 
soothing? What comfort? We labour to constram tliCm to a grave 
and steady behaviour.' * * But while the mind is yet fragile 

in the service of God, it stands; id need oFtender milk, to wif^the 
gentleness of others, benignity, my, cb^tul encouragement, charit- 
able support, and much of this itlid/ ^ * The Abbot, having 
Jieard these w ords, groaning said, * Truly we have erred from the truth, 
and the light of discretion has not upon us.' And then falling 

on the earth before bis feet, be confe^pd that he had done wrong, that 
he was guilty, and requested pardon fewhe past, and again and again 
promised, amendment for the future-^ (i*. 57^9.) ' 
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The opinioa of Roger Ascliam nfixt fc>Uows ; and from the 
learning and celebrity of that eminent man, it deserves great 
attention* Ascham formed the idea of Mf^ijing his principal 
work, The Scholeuiaster/’ published in, IWt# the fol- 
lowing circumstance : In a conversation at ivWch Ascham was 
present, Mr* Secretaire'^ stated that he bad /^Strange news” 
brought to hihi, that divers scholars of Ea^oh^'be runne aviray 
from the schole for fear St beating*” He aW^i-ltdok occasion to 
wish that a little more discretion were ip nii^niy schoolmasters 
in using correction than commonly there is;’' adding, that they 
many tunes punish rather the weakness bf nature than tlie faults 
of the scholar, and that they drive persons.in future life to hate 
literature. Mr. Peter, a man severe by nature, replied, tliat 
the rodde onlie was the sword that must keep , tlie schole in 
obedience." Mr. WottOn, a man of mild nature, with soft 
voice and few words,” supported the secretary, adding, that 
" if a roddO carie the fear of a sword, it is no marville if those 
that be fearfull of nature chose rather to forsake the place than 
to stand alwwes within the feare of a sworde in a jondc man's 
handling.” oome other persona also' gave their opinion ; and, 
among others, one Mr. Haddon, .who said that the best school- 
master of .that age was the , greatest boater;” alluding to 
Nicholas Udal, masjter of :3feton school, >vhom one Taper, one 
of his own scholai's, has hapded down to posterity in the follow- 
ing doggerel lines : 

From Paul*# 1 went,, 

To Eton sent* 

To learn straightways 
The Latin phrase ; 

fifty-ihreo 
Stripes given id me 
AtonCOdhady 

, For faults but small, 

'Or noneat all; . 

: It came to pass, \ , 

Thus beat I wm ; 

See* tJdahseei 
The mercy of thee, 

Th% opinion of Aschi^ will bp^een in the following extract : 

In numerous places bf his excetlSht Schoolmaster, he has severely 
expressed his disapprobation of flogging. He exhorts masters, ‘ If the 
childe mtsse either in forgetting a word, &c. I;would not the master 
ekher frown or chide with bim#;&c. ^ For 1 know, by good experience, 
that a childe shaU take mom profit of two faults* geutlee warned of, 
than of four things rightlie hitte/ He recommends * cheerful admo- 
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nishinge, never leaving behinde juste for well-doing/ * Chide 
not hastilie, for that shall both aujl lii^ witte, and discoi'age his dili- 
gence, but monish ,|iim gentelee, SccJ * Love is fitter than feare, 
gentlenesse better than beatings td bring up a childe rightlie in learn- 
ing/ * Many Sscholerhasters, some as> 1 have seen, moe as I have lieard 
tell, be of so cropped a nature as, when they meete with a harde witted 
scholar, they rather breal^p him than bowe him, rather marre him than 
mend him* For whep tlie scbolcmaster is angrie with some other 
matter, then wflyi%^onest faul to beat his scholar/ Even the wisest 
ofydur gi-eat beaters do as oft punish nature, as they do correct faultcs/ 
‘ A child that is still, silent, &c. when he cometh to schole, he lacketli 
teaching, he lacketlv foraging,, he lacketh all tilings; bnblJe he never 
lacketh beating, nor apy word .that may move him to hate Icarninge, 
nor any deed that may drive him from learninge, or any other kindo of 
living. For, in very deede, fond sqholemasters^ by feare, do beate into 
them the hatred Of learninge/ ^ They find feare and bondage in scholes/ 
He beautifully’ fflufetrates the reason why^ ip tlieir diversions, children 
are happy and gay, but in school they are generally miserable and 
languid. In the cKample of Lady Jane Grey, he admirably proves 
that ^ love doth work more in a child for virtue and learning, thau 
fear/’^ (P,6l,62.) 

Milton’s enliglitened of thi$ subject k well known. He 
w^as of opinion that if education jwetie rightly managed, mastersi 
Would have more ado to drive^'Vpr dullest and laziest youth, 
our ^jtocks and sttibs, from the infinite desire of such a happy* 
nurture ” thaif they have at present, or at least had in his day, 
to hale and drag our choicest and hopefullest Wits to that 
asinine femt of sovj thistles and hrambks which is commonly 
set before them/^ We thinks indeed, that Milton was mistaken 
in supposing liC cotild 'ifiake the acquirement of Greek and 
Latin as delightful to oUr stox^a hrid stubs ’’ as he intimates 
ill this passage. Some cp^toioh, we fear^ will always be neces- 
sary to induce, the gexieri^Hy ojf hoys to mount that ‘Gull-side,’^ 
which Milton describes, in i'lTow of liquid sounds as melodious 
as the enchantments which he celebrates, as laborious iucleecl 
at the first ascent, but elsej' Uo s^mooth, so green, so full of 
goodly prospect and melodioas' bounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charthihg/’ 

The witty Dr. South thought that With somo natures/’ w o 
suppose he means ‘‘ stocks sfii^bs,'” austepty must be used ; 
for which, in his own way^ |t^’'giyes a reason, namely, that iu 
the composition of youtm Aire' m of man and 
bnile, it is requisite that A4? js instructed the 

latter should be chastised, l^e, Ao we thinks tlm^ 
trse discreetly, and ** to tlie benefit tf him who is so unhappy^ 
as to need it,'’ requires more than falls to the lot of 

most schoolmasters; “ I mean^’!^fie says, those Ptagosi Or- 
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biiii, those executioners, rather than instructors, of youth, 
person$ Jit ter lay dbout them in a eoaeh er carty or to disci- 
pline boys before a Spartan aitar, or rather it, than to do 
in a Christian school/" He exhorts ttese psedagogical 
Jehus/" those furious school-drivers/' to take' the advice of 
Phoebus to Phaeton ; adding, that stripes and blows are the 
last and basest remedy, and scarce evermt to l?!e used but upon 
such as carry their brains in their backs, and souls so dull 
and stupid as to serve for little else but to (4Wp their bodies 
from putrefaction/" * - . ^ 

The discipline of English grammar schools till within the 
last century was extremely severe, and often indiscriminate ; 
and even the brutality of a Busby was' tnore frequently the 
subject of modified praise than of the indignation which alone 
it merited* Erasmus gives tjie folldwdng anecdote, whicli our 
author quotes, filling up the blanks with the names of Dean 
Colet, and his two masters of St PauFs school, Lily and llyt- 
wise. The anecdote is scarcely credible, and least of all as 
applied to such a man as the celebrated Colet, whose founda- 
tion, whatever it might have been in the days of Lily and 
Rytwise, has in modern times been conspicuous among our 

{ )ublic schools for the decorum and moderation of its scho- 
astic punishments. But the anecdote com<iS to us with the 
authority of Erasmus, and may ^erefore be quoted as a painful 
illustration of the infatuatiOBS of some of our old grammar- 
school masters who seemed to view corporal chastisement as 
valuable for its own sake, and the want of it, even when 
wanted for the best possible reason, tliat it was not deserved, 
as the sure road to infamy and ruin. 

“1 knew a Divine, Indeed name, to whose mind, 

though he had strenuously fioggiog uo cruelty towards scholars 

was sufficient, lle^mdugbt t hat tended to restrain the wanton- 
ness of youth, ill Rfe indulgohcea his fiock, the comedy was 

never finished wkh a jojdbl catastrophe: for, after they had eaten, one 
or another was dragged forward to fi^xut with rods; and, in the mean 
time, he exercised hifi^ cruelty oven towards the innocent, to inure them 
to blows. I myself waa once n^fe to him, when, after dinner^ according 
to his custom, h^ to liinva teGy of about, I think, ten years old. 

He had very iutlly OOtUO to that oohoolfi his mother. He prefaced, 
by saying, hfe of remarkahlo piety; that the 

buy was ^trongly riB<?onime«d^jia ! By and by, that he 

might have occasiau of ,he Wgau to charge him with I know 

mu whj^;rydeneas/ ihure. wa« nothing like it in the boy’s be- 

haiiouf;;^iud nodded tb him^tp whoip be bad committed the govern- 
ment of tlio College, (who, from bis business, was called Satelles) timt 
he should beat him. lie imtnediisiitWy fioggod the afflicted boy, as if he 
bad committed sacrilege. Divine cried out^ again and again, 
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* EtM)ugli! enoughs^ but the i|xecutk>ucr, deaf with fervour, finished 
not his cruelty till the boy was almost fainting. By and by, the Divine, 
turning to us, said, * Jle hath done uqthing wrong; but he must be \ 
hunitiled;* for that wi» the word he used. Who ever brought up 4 
slave in that manner, nay, who an ass? — Erasmus de Puer. Inst.^* 
(P. 69.) 

In modern tini^ great severity of school punishment has 
fallen into and is comparatively rare. But even 

where the change bf times has effected an improvement in the 
degree of its application, the principle itself often continues 
unexplodedj and is, perhaps, carried into effect as far as cir- 
cumstances will allow. Among modern writers. Dr. Barrow of 
Soho school, in his celebrated work on Education, is n warm 
champion for legitimate flogging. He* however, is not in- 
sensible to some of its ill effects# and therefore would have it 
performed in a separate apartment, as, among other reasons, 

more conducive to decorttm/' The class-fellows of the 
offeuder,^^ or the monitors are to be present ; and their attend^ 
ance, he says, should always be represented as an office of 
honour ! 'Why not, on the same principle, require * the 
attendance of a culprit's wife and children, as is. often 
done in despotic countries, tij^ witness his execution, and 
to listen to his groans ? Among boys, if welt managed^ 
there is almost always a degree of public spirit and re- 
verence for the lejc loci, which , will establish the general , 
good opinion in favour of the master, where, he acts firmly, 
moderately, and with,, good temper; it is generally when 
piqued into party-spirit that they think their honour concerned 
to take part with an offender against the common discipline. .. 
In the generality of cases the decision of a jury of either men 
or boys may be safely Hfust^d/ provided nothing lias been 
done to awaken feelings in opposition to that 'sense of honour 
and justice to which they would otherwise bow. 

Essay V. is entitled Modem Correction/' There are in it 
some excellent passages, from the writings of that great firiepd 
and valuable benefactojTi 6f men and children. Dr. Bell, which 
we recomsmend to the consideration of theadvocates for legiti- 
mate whipping. Dr. Bell has shown that the Be|erity used in 
so many of our schools is wholly unnecessaiy *ana though 
those who have been long habiidated to the old Syj^tem may 
see fit to continue it, and ai they were flogged, we 

think that no younger mad is justiffed id embarking in the 
work of education without having ftilly made himself master of 
the views of Dr, Bell, and other vyriters of the same class, so 
far at least as to give their systemjjsi fair trial before he resorts 
to tlxe ^^ullitna ratio " of innictm|^ P%sical pain* We are not 
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very far from agreeing with Mr, B^^iaford, that every stroke is 
in some measure derogatory to the dignity of the master, con- 
trary to the nature of tne child, and destructive of their mutual 
happidess and affection/ We are aware that happiness and 
aflectioh ” are not terms often hehrd of iii the scholastic voca- 
bulary ; but without them the best part of edh^atitin is neglected. 
If a child is to be brought up as a Christian J u probationer for 
eternity^ no systeinthat is not fpimded bri Spm4thing more than 
a mere desire to make him, wilUng or un^||ing, a — 

no sy stein , that is deficient in the of. ediicatm^^ at all 
calculated to answer its professed purposes, 

Kssay^yi. entitled ** Remarks on Hogging," is replete with 
useful Suggestions andb illustrative quotations, woven together 
in our author's^somewhat desultory manner. He puts the fol- 
lowing cases: ; ^ ’ r 

Suppose the boy is of a sullen clispositiori, do strokes mend it? 
vDo fhey ipake him more Open, docilei and candid ? Is he lively ? Will 
they not ubO^^sarily break his liveliness? Cannot his sprightiiness, his 
gaiei^, be directed so as to be useful ? Is he not persevering and exact 
m his games, because tlielr variety and simplicity delight him ? Can no 
similar pleasure be cKCUed and enjoyed in school? What inherent 
virtue commuiudates happiness in the one, which may not be experi- 
enced in the oUier ? If the boy no Ufa generous and noble spirit, how 
'must he be galled and chagrined, by being punished for not doing what, 
perhaps, ‘ it was impossible for him to do?^ What ideas can those boys 
entertain of their masters^ Justice,' what dependence on their ^aftection? 
What regaird for their faVobr and' honour, ivhen they find them thus 
exerpising an authority, Wbich, if ejcrciWd at dlb* should be exercised 
on the guilty and impenitfent a) ofie? ;^o master can ever expect a 
boy to love him, when he chastises bim oithOr carelessly or angrily. 

* It depre^es and alienates minds of ^children to punish them for 
crimes they have not to be severe with them 

for slight offence^.; ^ better than any one, what 

they deserve, and aeli^Oin deserve what they fear; when they 

are chastised, they know is wtttfih^Or beyond reason ; and immo- 
derate puhishmchm Have ai worso e^Ot an them than atotal impunity.' 
Bruyere.^' ifrpUp-) , ' Z,' .‘"V;. ' , 

Bamford a^k» in hm |>rteface what peculiar deficiency in 
the intelleeitof ytiuth of bodily pain necessarily 

supplies. dd amurduin is not exactly to the point. 

It isiiiCft mfotlebti bat intended to be supplied 

by pV -the innihtion, # .peyeriiy. Now the great ob- 
ject.#! our author should: is, to show, what Dr. 

iJell and many others have indisputably both by argu- 

ment and fact, ih'dt appHcatwn may be ensured by other me- 
thods. ■ The following pas^^ag#^from the present Essay contains 
many useful hints qnvthis su^ct. 
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If boyst don% or as th#^^pf^mse is, if they idiindl^ their 
lessons, what ite to be done ? WhyKi^^be sure Riake them. But here 
we differ. I think other means tnorOKthani e(|ually effectual may be 
used instead of persohfll violence. Yob say flog them. But ^vhy not 
flog theiii , to play ? Why dpn^, you flog them to do, what is far 
more tedious an^ djiflcuit,* yet wh^t we see them daily doing with 
alacrity and cjfetrWness ? Q, yi^ reply, because tl^ey are fond of 
play ! no means of inducing them to love the 

*, , no happy method of instruc- 

tion ? Are mgcHuou$ disposHiohs so hard, so insensible, 'that no im- 
pressions tsan be effected ? 1$ there in the youthful' breast^ yio spark 

of energy, no desire to ^xcd, no Consciousness of improVement ? 
Ics; but this cannot be always used r you cannot be aiwAys coaxing 
the boys, to their duty- Certainly not. Manage them well witliout 
beating; and you will neither have occasion^ nor desire to beat. 
Disuse the art of management, and resort to flogging, and its daily 
application will be nece^ary. But he '^on’t mind his bookl What, 
wlicMi there is, no check upon hl|^ conduct,' no exaction of perform- 
ance, no attachment to, learning, exd^pt what a sense' '6f duty and 
distant advantage may suggest, can we bhime, and feeverelV boat a 
boy, because lie indulges jiis hatural , vivacity, and diverts his mind 
irom his lessons ^ ' If left tOilumself, in doing any thing, in Miich he 
feels no interest, is it surprising Miat his yigpur should 're I iix Or lus 
precision fail ? It is. it) the economy^f, a sbhOof, Os in all large institu- 
tions, that inspection and unceasing waichfulness, and rating of abilities, 
are necessary to preserve order, and secure the objects of their esta- 
bhshmenta^. , If hoys are not .strict superintended, <?an we wonder 
that they amuse theitiselyes by wandering from restraint? Are vi^e 
astonished, that when we , dp not. teach them to value their time, they 
do not feel^ the importance t of spending every moment usefully ? If 
by our negligence, we Jiavp encouraged hahiis of indolence and inat- 
tention, are we not rather to W^e? As « Socrates said tb one, who 
beat his servant for being glati;|iuotta*, <^byptbusi" idle, did you at 
any time consider, w'hether ypu dese^k^bt mbre to be oenten mux- 
self f ^ Can we, by a momeuthry act dr extreme punfshitient, corfect 
wliat has been th^ result of fime, and, ^gradual indulgence ? ‘ At 
quo tandem ore, die qumso, bellua^.jlu flegris a pueris o^cium; disdt- 
puli requiris, cum tii doctoris officium dhri prmsrbf li 
be no satisfaction to our own minds, that we have, after the habit was 
formed, or the offence cammitted^ bestowed aa t?nUcb, -or more cor- 
rection, thau would at ' the beginning have Yet such is 

the frequent excuse*^ I have 1^ jjoulaT '^hehoy hos bpeu 

negligent. I have punished '1 coiijd 

not beat him before ho did wmhg|^ sdyb/' * Hec refert 

SI plagis non emendetur j Mpdo^ prasbeptor^ et pafentes suum fece- 
rint officium.’ — Nor does is no better for the 

strokes ; provided masters and pairentl kd'^ done their duiu^ by using 
the rod*' ' '/■' , t, 

But what if the lad be obstinatb^ would you not beat him I Kb; 
most likely I should not. 1 havo^^k mttgt^ indeed, eDdeavemr by 
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Hiain fori?e to coiapol a lad to submit i but I seldom, if overj, knew an 
obstinate boy cured by whippfpg* He may, after much cruelty and 
violence of the master, teluctanlJy yield j but if he discern that the 
master is in the least affected by Ins behaviour, uo pains, no sufferings, 
can overcome him. Every boy knows how far he may act with im- 
punity, A weak, a violent, or a passionate master, is continually 
troubled by the wiles of boys, whpiu has pUhished without judg- 
ment and discretion, How soon di' boys know tbe temper, the in- 
genuity, the wariness, the learning of their ihstruetto jf His conduct, 
in all its parts, is subject to the acute and prying observations of those, 
whp penetrating into trifles, discern what wiser heads overlook- How 
do you like your new master, Said I to a boy of twelve years old ^ 

* O, we hjkye not tri^d him yet/ / It only drift of children,* 

says Bruyfete, ‘ to find o# the psastCr's blmd'-side, Ond that of any to 
whom they must be subjm ; baiviog found it, they build on it, anti 
usurp over them an ascendancy, which they ne vet pari with ; for what 
deprived their masters qf theif superiority will obstruct the recovery 
of it’ Tali;e not then from children the power of discrimination; 
add be assuM that when a boy is obstinate it is for some reason. 
BkdtntUeybnr Conduct towaij^d^ flim^ and his previous behaviour. He 
has so^e object in view. Either he perceives you are ill natured or 
passionate? He cajrCs not to v^x you. Or you are indolent ? lie 
wished to ,b0 Jdle with impunity. Or you are weak ? He wishes to 
assume buttiority. Or you ire unjust ? He will not submit. An 
obstinate boy is generally either very clever, or very ignorant ; either 
wilfully Impudent, or stupidly perverse* Both may be managed with- 
out beating.^’ (P. / 

Implicit obediencowShpnW bet the first rule of a school. - 
Children should feel that a preceptor is mild and indulgent, but 
that he never relaxes in exacting the obedience due to his 
authority. If children find that the rules to which they are 
subjected are reasonable and equitable, yet at the same time 
inflexible, they will benit|;o thorny as a Mohammedan yields to 
dettiuy, alnaost without Knowing: wherefore, Discipline being 
thus secured, kindness, forbearance, and affection, may be ex- 
ercised without d^ger of weakening the foundations pf au- 
thority^ ^iid to the piutual happiness of both master and 
scholar. And surely to a gentleman of education and benevo- 
lent principles, such a, mode of administering the ofiairs of an 
academy must ba fi|3r more desirable than a constant scene of 
irritation, reproach, tod warfitrei, We do not wonder, in the 
manner in Which schools aie ^tpb often conducted, , that in- 
structors disliklg their avoeiatfon/’We anxious to enjoy as many 
iute®^e of relaxation to possible, atid are much disposed to seize 
the pst opportunity of retiring from the profession altogether, 
if a nxaster would really giv^s himself to his pupils, and 
^make it his constant object, and his pleasure, to win their aflec- 
tions, and to form their upon the principles of true 
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Christian benevolence, we can conceive that even thi^ much 
despised and generally avoidied office would have attractions 
quite sufficient toxountcrbalance its incorivenienccs. 

The seventh Essay, on “ Some of the Causes of Corporal 
Punishment,’’ traces up this alleged necessary evil,” i huffiy 
to a defective system in the management of children, both as 
respects their leatning and thetr conduct. A paasago or two 
will put 9vr^ readers in possession of Mr. Bamigrd’s ideas ou 
this subject ‘ # 

As long W the present arrangement of learning is eontilnucd in 
schools, so long will there be this fictitious necessity for using forcible 
means. The minds of children must be recced to tasks alike foreign 
to their disposition, and prejudicial to the ^ntle exercise and gradual 
expansion of their capacity, • Simplification and adaptation to the 
capacity of the scholar,* as Bell says, * is all that is wanting.* 
Instead of using all the means possible for accelerating progress, and 
rendering the lessons attainable, by presenting every facility and ex- 
citement, preserving a vigilant and never-ceasing superintendence, 
and exacting constant employment, masters wait till some glaring 
fault U committed, and then exercise the extreme act of tho^t autho* 
lity, which should have been all along, at every step, jft a more affec- 
tionate manner, in a different way, restraining irregularities, and 
securing discipline. There is, as I before said, no connecting me- 
dium between the learner and the master— no superintendence of 
behaviour, or rule of honour, which instantly distributes tp every 
action as it arises, its proper meed of praise, or its proper reprehen- 
sion, Minor offhnees are diSi^egarded, or outrageously revenged ; 
greater are not prevented $ but wficn committed are punished. So 
that on thia account it appears necessary that force should be used to 
compel obedience, and command diligence. 

“ in watching tho conduct of the boys, no eye is employed hut the 
niastoi ’s. is it nut impossible that one personally teach, and 

individually inspect, even 50 or SO childiln, without extraordinary 
exertion i lie sits at his desk, (grege multo septus) and hears each 
child read— What are theerthers doing ? tie has appointed no repre- 
sentatives to preserve order, or forwhrd instruction, and the Conse- 
quence is, the greater number are talkfng and idling aivay their 
time; -others are lounging or sleeping; some few cotihiOg their les- 
sons. The master looks around t enraged at their negligence, ho 
probably begins with a largo rod m canci at one end df the desk, and 
lays on uKliscrinimately the whole li^ngth. He then returns in scowling 
majesty, and resumes his teachingg* tul be is again reused; never pre- 
suming to hope, »f>r daring to • dedi aati$ suporquo pmnarum’ — 

I have given punishments cntmhp <i«rf monf than eaoegA.** (P. 118 > 
lUh) 

“ A number of faults proceed from ^ waht of a regular mode of 
dividing the limo in school and ettadihig what ia to be done within 
fhat If thitwera dunci ikiif«uitd prevenl much idienesa and 
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$^cur6 a progressive imf^roveix^ipati give an interest to the 
studies, and instil such habits of industry, value for time, and regu- 
larity of acting, as would probrfily never be forgotten. But while 
the children arc only called upon 2, 5, or 4 tirhesa day, at uncertain 
intervals, without any exaction, or inspection^ and while ail laudable 
excitements arc withdield, can wo wonder, if even the best of masters 
find it necessary to use violence i Is U prpbable that children sliould 
of themselves feel the immense importance of giving their whole mind 
to usefuUnformation ^ (P.123, 124.} . , 

Mr. Bamfot-d corroborates his opinlhtis with the folio wintr 
passage |rom Chapman on Education. 

“ ‘ As masters can attend only to one of the classes at once, the 
other desses, and especially the younger boys, will be tempted to 
prattle, ^nd to trifle away their time ; their noise, too, will be very 
disturbing to the elder and more studious scholars, ana particularly to 
those who are then giving an account of their leSSons. Thus the 
attention of the teacher uciW diverted from the class which he is 
examining, be will find bims^ff under the disagreeable necessity of 
using compulsive methods tosUence this noise, and to checL this turn 
for dissipation and disorder. Hence his spirits will be wasted by de- 
grees, and bis temper soured. Nur is the situation of his pupili> less 
to be lamented. Tempted to be idle for want of proper assistance, 
and dispirited by the rebukes and the chastisement, yrhich they receive 
or dread from time to time, they will he in danger of hardening 
themselves against a settse Of shame, and of contracting an aversion 
to their book, as well as to their teacher,'*’ (P. 120, 121.) 

Essay VIII, On the Equitable Distribution of Punishment 
in Schools/' presents the following graphic pictures, which 
may possibly nave more eflfect on those concerned than the 
most cogent arguments* 

The just dbtributioii of punishment is of the greatest conse- 
quence in the correction of children, In some extraordinary ca^cs of 
ill conduct, one might, probably, bqled to pardon the master^s irrita- 
tion; and it would be very difficult to limit foe number of strokes. 
But, unfortunately^ thoJte who are in the habit of constantly holding 
a cane or ruler Mi the hand, revert to it almost mechanically on the 
slightest occasions* It i$ wondorfot to observe how prone they are to 
strike. If a boy do not give an immediate answer; if, when called, he 
come slower than is agreeable to tbo expectations and wishes of tlie 
master ; if he make a blot in hiS co||^foook, or mistake in hi^ spelling, 
or stammer jn his reading; If be be^ caught looking off' his book, 
smiling, or committing any trifling he is svi»*prisqd by a 
tremendous blow, perhap^^ on hhl^atfd with q cane, or on his ears 
witli^jia hhnd. Then ify on befog token by surprise, he burst into 
loulWnentations, the Wow is repeated with greater vehemence, and 
tWS boy is actually beateh info silence. If, on the other hand^ he has 
been accustomed to suWt salinations, and should receive the blow 
without many signs of emotion^ Kf^jt then repeated m the score of 
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obstinacy, ^ and of not mimUng whatever I say or do,* Mastet#, I 
have no doubt, would not dispassionately countenance any incon- 
sistent scheme of punishment. They would wish to graduate the 
correction according to the scale of offence. But I know, by experi- 
ence, when a child provokes you, or rather when you allow your 
passion to be raised, that, without thought, resort is iiibtantly made to 
the weapon to give vent to the feelings. The criminality of the child 
is not balanced; he is punished, not According to what he has done, 
but according to the rage he has excited in our Jsreasts. Some 
masters, indeed, who profess to be extremely moderate, lay down 
certain rules for their direction ; but by attending, on all occasions, to 
those rules, no good end of punishment is obtained. For instance, 
for every blot in the copy-b6ok is assigned one slap or cut on the hand 
with a cane or ruler, &c.; mis-spelling, one slap; talking, two slaps; 
second time, three, &c.; six slaps fbr fighting; nine for lying ; twelve 
for truant-playing. Thus, when a boy has committed any of those 
errors and olfenccs, he is called up ; a few angry and reproachful 
questions arc put to him, he receives his allowance, anti the xnaster 
Ins done his duty: and very angry he would be, if he were told such 
a mode was not calculated to prevent, amend, and deter. Other 
masters, without inquiry, or examination, use the stick for the most 
trifling aberrations. (P. 139, 140.) 

It would certainly be ill judged clemency^ by slight punishment, to 
encourage the audacity of youths. But, in our schools, whatever ill 
effects may have proceeded from disinclination to punish, it cannot bo 
denied, that many dispositions have been ruined, by excess of hasty 
striking. Discipline and order are not procured by the cane. I have 
known Some large schools, which were n disgrace to any nation, nur- 
series of disorderly habits, impudence, and other vices ; and yet the 
masters never had their canes out of their liands, and scarcely ever 
spent five minutes without using them. They traversed the bchool- 
room, first thumping one boy, and then another. Here was a shriek 
of pain ! Here a vain atmeal to justice ! Here a suppliant struck in 
the act of kneeling 1 Here a cry for maternal help ! Here a mock 
sliout of woe I Here the blow was received with composure ; and, 
though the master^s arm acquired force by application, and the whole 
school was listeningto the sound of the instrument, no cry, no com- 
plaint was heard 1 This wanton and indiscriminate correction deprives 
tlic master of all authority. He loses bis power by abusing it. If 
blows could avail, surely tnere were plenty here ! Let masters then 
consider, before tlie hand is raised, what the offence is, and the circum- 
stances which accompany its commission, and how far the canc is 
calculated to procure the object they have in vie«^. The great art of 
coamranding children is, in tbCm avvare« that you understand 

and know every thing they do or design.*^ (P. J42, 143.) 

We have no room for from the ninth Emy, On 

Mat;isterial Familiaidty or the concluding one, in which the 
author pteesea the adoption ofetbe leading principlm^ not neces- 
sarily the details, of the Madras system as a remedy for most 
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of iho inconveniences enumerated in his work. We are always 
glad to witne>ss the extension of principles of justice, huma- 
nity, and sound wisdom, come they from where. they may, 
fiom Madras, Nova 2eml)la, or Nootka Sound, It is much 
to the honour of this nation that the ** New System** of Edu- 
cation which supersedes the Dtccessity of corporal punislimeut 
altogether, or reduces it to its minimum, which minimum may 
easily be made an evanescent quantity, has so widely spread 
throughout this island, and from us to various parts of the 
world. Its effect musi, we are convinced, ultimately he to 
banish all instruments of torture from our schools, public and 
private. The admirers of the old plan may hold out resolutely 
for a time ; but as they die off, prejudice will subside, and 
human beings will begin to he governed by those higher prin- 
ciples which they hold in common with celestial intelligences, 
rather than by a disgraceful appeal to the mere brute feelings 
of animal nature. 


Aar. XVI. — The Life of the Rev* Thomas Scotty Rector of Aston 
Sanford, Bucks, l>y John Scott, A* M. Vicar of North 
Ferrlhy, and Minister of 8t. Mary*s, Hull. 2d JEdit. 8vo. 
pp. 682 * Seeley, iohdon, 1822. 

The account given us, in the above publication, of the late 
Reverend Thomas Scott, of Aaton Sandford, is too important 
and interesting to bear to be kept back from our readers by 
any introductory observations of ottr own. To those whfr de- 
liglit in the contemplation of a man without guile, and full of 
religious wisdom, tne narrative will supply its own coramedt. 
To those who have no sympathy 'with these honourable speci- 
mens of our nature^ Mr. Scoit^s life will be quite unlntelligiblo, 
and any labour employed in preliminary remarks would be 
quite nugatory. li the fa^Jts are made first to speak for 
themselves, they may perhaps prevail with the reader to enter 
mih us afterwards a little into the character which they place 
before US. 

The first chapter of this ^ork comprises the first sixteen 
Arears of Mt Scott*s life,^^ the pleu being to take for 

the his work U df hie Futhcr^e life, written by 

him^eW, aud brought down to the year ISIS, ‘from which pe- 
riod he pursues it Without suc^ Ussistance^ ashoarly eis possible 
upon the same plan# Mr Sefitt Was hOrii at Braytdlt^ in Liu- 
colnshire, On the Ibih of Fejnfuary, 1747. l|is father was a 
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grazier in humble circumstances, with a family of thirteen 
children, of whom Mr. Scott was the tenth. He received his 
early education at the endowed school of Scorton, in Yorkshire 
(at which place the celebrated Henry Jenkins, who lived 169 
years, lies tDuried). The whole cost of his education was only 
17/. a year; but he properly remarks the efl'ectofsuch long 
separations from near relationls is fkr from favourable to the 
forming of the moral and social oharacter/^ of whiph he then 
gives several instances In his own case, which" show liini to 
have passed his youthfhl days without the fear of Crod be- 
fore his eyesf In 1762, he left schdol for an apprenticeship 
at Alford, with a medical man, who was little better tbaa an 
infidel, and whom .lie soon quitted under circumstances* wdiich, 
however, reflected no credit on himself, notwithstanding which, 
he refers his first impressions in religion to an admonition 
which even this irreligious master gave him, when on one occa- 
sion he reminded him that his misconduct was not only offen- 
sive to himself, but wicked in the sight of God.^' On this 
circumstance Mr. Scott, junior, remarks 

How far off f-om himself does Almighty God often find even his 
most chosen instruments of good, when he first begins to fornn)i||tefn 
for his service ! And by what remarkable, what apparently triviaTund 
most unexpected means does ho frequently work to reclaim them from 
their wanderings! Who would have expected an ungodly, and even 
infidel man, to use such words in remonstrating with an undutiful ap- 
prentice? and much more, who could ever have anticipated the effects 
that were to follow from them when so used ? ** 

It is with this period that Mr* Scott's own account of him- 
self in hb Force of Trutli/* cotnmeuces, as follows 

** About my sixteenth year 1 began to see that 1 was a sinner. I 
was, indeed, a leper in every part, there being * no heallli in me : * 
but, out of many external indicaibns of inward depravity, conscience 
discovered and reproaclied mo with one especially ; and I was, for the 
first time, disquieted with apprehensions of the wjrath of an oflended 
God. My attendance at the Lord's table was expected about the 
same lime ; and though I was Very ignorant of the meaning and end 
of that saered ordinance, yet tins eir^fimatanee, unUing with the ac- 
cusations of my conscience, brought ah awe upon my spirits, and 
interrupted my' before undisturbed course of sin* Being, however, 
an utter stranger to the depravity and helplessness of fallen nature, I 
had no doubt that I could gmend my jUifo whenever I pleased. Pre- 
>iously thcreforeto communicating, I «0t about an unwilling leforma^ 
tion ; "and, procuring a form of prayot» I attempted to pay my secret 
addresses to the Majesty of heaven# Having in this manner silenced 
my conscience, I poitook of the ordinance* I held my resolutions 
also, and continue^ w>y devotion$j|jsfOch as they were> for a short 
time : bur they were a wearjness jino a task to me^ and temptations 

VOb. XX* NO. xt. t 
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soon returning I relapsed, so that my prayer»book was thrown aside 
and no more thought, of, till my conscience was alarmed by the next 
warning gitren for the celebration of the I^ord's supper. Then the 
same ground was gone over again, and with the same issue. My 
goodness was like the morning dew that pttssetli away. With little 
vai iation this was my coiirse of life for nine years ; but, in that time, 
I had such experience of my owil treakUess, and of the superior force 
of temptation, that I secretly cdinii$|ddad reforraatioh in my case to be 
impracticable." 

Mr. Scott’s connexion with the medical profession being 
thus dissolved, he was actively employed under his father in 
the most laborious parts of his own business, and frequent ill- 
ness Was the consequence. 

“ I had now (says he) many serious thoughts of God, and of eter- 
lity, and every illness produep^ a sort of paroxysm of religion, in 
rhicli having prayed for pardon, in an earnest but ignorant manner, 1 
.elt satUhed that I should bp happy if I died ; tbougb, as soon as I 
was restored to health, all my religion vanished os the morning 
cloud.” 

Which passive is thus further illustrated from the " Foret* 

of^th:”— 

♦^eing of a reflecting turn, and much alone, aware of the uncer- 
tainty of life, 1 was dis^eted with continual apprehensions that the 
more convenient season for repentance, to which 1 looked forward, 
would never arrive, ospedidlly aS through an unconfirmed state of 
health I had many warnings, and near prospects of death and ctemiiy. 
For a longtime 1 entOrtoined no doubt that impenitent sinners would 
be miserable for ever in h^l j and, at some seasons such amazing re- 
flections upon this awful subject farced themselves into my mind, tli.it 
I was overpowered by them, and my fears became intolerable. At 
such times my extemporary cries for mercy were so earnest and per- 
Bcvorltig, that I was scarcely able tn give over ; tlioiaSib at others, I 
lived without prayer, of any sort ; yet, In my darkest liours, tliough 
myconsciencewas awakened to discover more and more sinfulnc»s,thfic 
remained a, hope that I slinuld one day repent and turn to God, with- 
out which I should probably have given way to temptations which 
frequently assaulted pjc, tO pul an end to my own life, In proud dis- 
content with my lot In this world, ead in mao despair about another.” 

The second chapter emhraotia the period ” from his appren- 
ticeship to bis ordlttfttiom” After his return fiom AKord he 
became a mere drudge to his ftethsa*, but even then found in- 
tei yd|ipP study, for whldlt^hB had few other helps than some 
books, and a Chtselt grammar. In 1773, acucum- 
btanco of disappointment determined hhn to apply for ordina- 
tion- On obtuiumg iutroduciipb* fo the jirchdeacon, Dr. Goidon 
(the bisliop*8 examining ch(tWain)» heh%dlY watered into his 
situation and oircumstanceji, dib4 undertook to. mention his case 
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to the bishbp, Dr. Green, who on his first application for orders 
declined to ordain hini, but elicourag;ed him to apply on a 
future occasion. After obtaining^ with much difficulty, his 
father’s consent (which was amongst other things required by 
the bishop) he received Beacon’s orders in 1772, ana Priesrs 
in 1773* Mr. Scott was, hoWfver, at this time far from that 
slate of mind and heart whioh afterwards deemed essential 
to so important a charge* We shall leave him to give his own 
account of it* 

** The Force of Truth,” he observes, ** sufficiently explains the state 
of my heart and my conduct, as it must have appeared in the sight of 
God, in this most solemn concern of my ordination ; and it suffices 
here to say, that, considered in all respects, 1 deliberately judge this 
whole transaction to have been the most atrocious wickedness of 
my life. But I did not at the time, in any degree, regard it in this 
light ; nor did I, till long after, feci any remorse of conscience for my 
prevaricating, if not directly lying, subscriptions and declarations, and 
all the evil of my motives und actions in the whole concern. Yet a 
sermon preached by a young man, who was ordained priei»t at the 
time, on the office and du^ of a minister, attracted my attention ; 
met my approbation ; and I think, on reflection, was of some use to 
me. 1 feel assured that good sermons on such occasions, conc#ning 
the ministerial office ^nd duty, especially $f preached by seniors, would 
produce very important effects on young men, too often thoughtlessly 
assuming a sacred character, without naving ever been seriously ad- 
monished of their duty and respoosibiiity*'’ 

Some passages ftom the Force of Truth may here again be 
advantageously noticed. 

At this period,** the author says, referring to the time when he 
lived at home with hist father, eubsaquently to his apprenticeship, 

though I was the slave of sln^ yet, my conscience not being pacified, 
and my principles not greatly corrupted, there seemed some hope 
concerning me : but at length $atan took a very effectual method oY 
silencing my convictions, that 1 might sleep securely in my sins ; and 
justly was I given over to a strong delusion believe a lie, when t 
held the truth that t did know in unrighteousness, t met with a Soci- 
man comment on the Scuptures, and greedily drank the poison, 
because it quieted toy fears, and flattered my pride. The whole 
system coincided exactly with mf inclinations, and the slate of my 
mind, in reading this ekposidon^ sih seemed to lose its native ugli- 
ness, and to appear a very small nOd tolerable evil $ man’s inipcriect 
obedience soemOd to shine with % tJecelloncy almost divine ; and 
God appeared so entirely and necoiwBy merciful, that he could not 
make any of hiS cf^tures miserable, without contradicting his natural 
propensity. These tilings influenced my miOdnl^a pOiverlhlly, that I 
was enabled to con«|^e^ myself, nolwitb$tandin||; a few Ikile bUmislios, 
as upon tills whoM m VeVy wortl|y^ being. At the^ same time, the 
mysteries of the goSpOl being explained away, or brought down to the 
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level of man*s comprehension^ by acceding to such proud and corrupt^ 
though specious reasonings, I was, in ntiy own opinion, in point of 
understanding and discerninent;i exalted to a superiority above the 
generality of mantcind ; and 1 pleased mySelf in looking down with 
contempt upon such as were weak enough to believe the orthodox 
doctrines. Thus I generally soothed toy conscience ; and, if at any 
time I was uneasy at the appreheh^lt that I did not thoroughly de- 
serve eternal happiness, and was UOt entirely fit for heaven, the book 
afforded me a soft pillow on whfch to Ihijl myself to sleeps It argued, 
and 1 then thought proved, that thet^ were no eternal torments ; 
and it insinuated that there were no torments except for notorious 
sinners ; and that such as should just ihll short of heoven, would sink 
into their original nothing. With this welcome scheme I silenced all 
my fears* 

** In this awfbl state of mind I attempted to obtain admission into 
holy orders ! As far as I understood such controversies, 1 was neatly 
a Socinian and Felagian. While I was preparing for the solemn office, 
I lived> as before, in known sin, and in utter neglect of prayer ; my 
whole preparation consisting of nothing else, than an attention to 
those Studies which were more immediately requisite for reputably 
passing through the previous ex!atninatlon^ 

Thus, With a heart full of pride and wickedness, my life polluted 
wirif many unrepented, unforsaken sins y without one cry for mercy, 
one prayer for direction or assistance, or ibr a blessing upon what 1 
was about to do ; after having concealed my real sentiments wider the 
mask of general expressions ; after having subscribed Articles directly 
contrary to what I believed t and aftar having blasphemously declared 
in the presence of God and of the congregation,' in the most solemn 
manner, seahng it with the supper, that 1 judged myself to be 
* inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take that office ujpon me,’ not 
knowing or believing that there was any Holy Ghost, 1 was prdaincd. 

1 had considerable difficulties to surmount in obtaining admission 
into the ministry, arisingf from toy peculiar circumstances; which like* 
wise rendered toy conduct the more inexeuaable: and my views, as far 
as I can ascertain them, were these three: a desire of a less laborious 
and more comfortable way of procuring a maintenance than otherwise 
1 had the prospect of^ the expectation of more» leisure to employ in 
reading, of Which I wds inordinately fond ; and a proud conceit of my 
abilities, with a vatn*i^lorlous imagitiation that X should some time 
distinguish and advance myself in the literary world. These were my 
ruling motives in teking this bold Hep : motives as opposite to those 
whicii should influence taen to enter on the sacred office as pride is 
to hutoilfty, ambiltopi to ddntentmaat in a low estate, and a 
Willingness to be the least of%)!Land the servant of alt ; *as opposite as 
love of self, of the world# Ificre^ and slothful esse, is to the 

Idvtr of God, of souls# and of the laborious wbrk of the ministry. To 
tov# therefore, be tbe^phame of this heinous sip# giod to God be all the 
glory of overruling It for good, I both to |qe, and to Kis people, 
the church which be bath purqhasdd with Ins own b^od.’^ 

Upon this part of bis nairativ^i Mr* Scott, juu. ob* 
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servo??, It cannot fail to be interesting to all who take pleasure 
in Iracing the means by which Providence accomplishes its 
designs, often rendering^ the evit passions, or evil conduct, of 
man subservient to the display of the goodness of God.’" And 
further, ‘‘ Let me earnestly solicit a most serious attention to 
it, from all those of the cl0rf y may never yet have taken 
such solemn vie^s of their own and of the temper with 

which it should be undertaken. Many persons of this class are 
known to haV0 been brought to a new, and, I must be allowed 
to call it, a bettet sense of the subject, by what my father has 
already laid before the public concerning his own case ; and 
iny prayer iS| that that cas0, when thus newly and more fully 
presented, may be attended with like ciFects to many more.” 

The* notice of the fpttowihg incident, minute in itself, but 
important in its results, closes the second chapter : 

One circumstanoe, very trivial in Itself* was so important in its 
consequences that I am not willing to pass it over# At the sheep- 
shearing which followed my' disgraceful return from Alford, in 1762, a 
small ewe lamb, marked with a black spot op the side, ip rather a 
peculiar manner, attracted my notice ; and my father, being probably 
in high good humour m tiie occasion, gave it ; and* though kept 
among hisshecpi k Was branded at mine# Though I was always nearly 
moneylK and n^ver porsos^d a^guinea in my life, till 1 was above 
twentj^astrs dcL I paver yielded to thp temptation of selling any of 
the lambs which this ewe brought mei so tliat by management, in 
exchanging mile lambs for young ewes, notwithstanding tlie loss of 
nine of my little flock in one year by tho rot, X possessed sixty-eight 
sheep, besides lambs, when I attempted to obtain orders. These, after 
many objections, my father purchased for ; and this constituted 
the whole of my fortune# I had not a friend in the world who offered 
to advance me five pounds in my exigency $ and I verily believe, that, 
if the success or failure of my application had depended upon it, no one 
would have been found able and willing to advance money sufficient for 
my expenses. When my father bad granted his consent, I had q|| 
expectation, and perhap$,^ after all the vexation which my ill behaviour 
had caused him, 1 bad no fair reason to expect that he would give any 
thing further# But, with this t bought needful books; boarded 
myself for some time at ,Bostont procured suitable clothes; paid all 
travelling expenses, and those attodding my ordinatipn ; and entered 
on my curacies possessed of twen^ guineas ; ^ sum which at that time 
was incleed Co me considerable# On such trivial incidents do the most 
important events depend# WitbOjut fbhtXtmb and tho ahoep, which in 
this way 1 acquiredt as far as I cm wh<tlo plco of entering into 

holy orders musi have failed.^’ > r 

The third chaptflt ^^mprisea the time from hia ordination 
to his marringe,” add gitfen a fetriking viea^ of th0 Sntenseuess of 
his studies utidet Very ebntricfe'd' advantages from books and 
men at Stoke Q<rldlngtou and Wcatoiit v^derwood, of both 
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which parishes he was curate. His views of the ministerial 
ch«ractcr and duties were here much el,evated by the perusal of 
Bitehop Burnet's Remarks on. the Clergy, of which he says : 

** I was considerably instructed and impt/OSsed by it. I was convinced 
tliat my entrance into the ministry had been the result of very wrong 
motives ; was preceded by a very unsuitable preparation, and accom- 
panied with very improper conduct* Stme uneaeineSfi Was also excited 
in my mind concerning my neglect of tti^ important duties of that high 
calling ; and though 1 was enslaved by jdn> and too much engaged in 
other studies, and ip lovq with this ptdscnt world, to velinqiubh my 
flattering pursuit of reputation and profcrmcnti and to change the 
cour$|i of my life, studies# and empfoyments* yot, by ipt^rvals, I ex- 
perienced desires and purposes ut soma future period to devote mybclf 
wlmlly to the work of the ministl^, to the manner to which ho^xhoits 
the ciergy/* 

Tire tiext chapter detail# the xmporto»t change which now 
took place in Mn Scott'a view# on hi# changing the curacy of 
Stoke for that of Ravenstone in 1775, At this place, he says, 

I resided about two years# and it proved, as It were, a Bethel to 
me. (Uen. xxvtii.) Here I read the Scriptures and prayed* Here I 
sought and, I trust, founds in a considerable measure, the knowledge 
of the truth as U is jn desus. 1 was not indeed brought to My with 
unwavering voice, as Thomal did of old* ^ My Lord, and ^•Qod;^ 
but 1 learned to count all but loss for the excellency of tiie l^wiodge 
of Christ Here first I was made the instrument of bringing sevcial 
persons earnestly to ask the nlUimportant question, * What must I do 
to be saved V and hero I learned^ to some degree, to give the sci iptural 
answer, * Believe m Uie Lord Jesdh Christ, and thou shalt be saved.' ’’ 

Previously* however* to thto fetippy state of things, Mr. Scott 
had been much excfcisied with doubt# ahd ecniph's relative to 
the necessary subscription to the aiticks* in prospect of ^ome 
preferment which tlten preaentod itself. The Athanasian creed 

« m his ^tumbling block ; and, though he afterwardsJ oamc luHy 
I discern, and nnreacrvedly to cornea#, the pride and lolly by 
which he was infiuenced in rejecting this form of sound 
Avoids/' the result of his earif iirtt^gles was, that ha positively 
refused to st\bspribe, and thus, with an mcreusmg family* (k h- 
bemtvly gave up all hopes <ff advomcetneut iu the church, My 
scruples (says be) tofuperuble till my view of the 

whole systoih of Cbristmni% was ^^ntirrfy changed — my objec- 
tioiio to the articles »ee, gmmdjm; mtich self- 

suilirienry* imdue warmth m temper# wi obstiwey, were be- 
tidjcd in the wxanagement of ttito aflaiv# for which I ought to 
be huinhled. But my adherenoo to the dictaiea of my conscience, 
and lioldmg fast my integrity in suesh ctrcumBtancch* I 

liiwv did* and, I trust, neyat ahull repeut^* 

A correspondence vrith the tote Rev; John Newton, w^hich 
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took place at this time, led to the happiest results in convincing 
Mr. Scott of the unsoriptural nature of his early views of the 
“ lioly, blessed, and glorious Trinity — three persons and one 
God,” Of this correspondence his biographer observes, “ Let- 
ters wiitten in the Crisis of such a conflict,, which is known to 
have had such an issue, and laying open the whole soul of the 
water, caiuwW fail' to interest any one who takes pleasme in 
studying the twrkiugs of the human mind, and .the operations 
of divine gracH upon the heart." 

Our limits premhd^ any fhrther notice of this correspondence 
than to dbserve, (hat it is no small triumph of trutli when a 
laborious student, and an acute rensoner, is brought to confess 
that human learning ahd diviuC ‘wisdom are two distinct things; 
to submit his pride and prejudices to the humbling doctrines of 
the gospel of Christ, and to become a faithful preacher of those 
fundamental verities of the Church of England, which he once 
disbelieved, and on aCcount of which be had, in the days of his 
ignorance, refused subscription to her articles and formularies. 

We find Mr. Soott, in 1777, occupying the same house at 
Woston in which the poet Cowper afterwards resided, and 
receiving, as his patrimony on the deatli of his father, the 
humble pittance or 170/. ! It was in this year that Mr. Scott’s 
rehgiofs in(;iuiries wete brought tb a decisive result upon points 
of doctrine, while, in refereufca to the Mts of faith, greater 
seiiousness of mind, and a more a%ctionate concern for the 
souls committed to his cbaige, appear to have characterised his 
conduct, An incident which tb^n occurred with regard to his 
favonntie practice of oard-playing, aa it determined Mr. Scott 
to abandon that habit, may uot be without its use to others. 
The first person at Eavenstoue to whom he had reason to believe 
his ministry had been decidedly uscfi;!, ventured to tell him 
that another person professing religion had justified card-pl 
ing as a harmless Custopt by observing, that Mr. IScott pla^" 
at cards. 

“ This,’* says be* “ smOte me jo the* hSsrfc t saw that if I played 
at cards, however soberly and < 3 uietl|y, the people would be encouraged 
by my example to go further; wd »f St, P«m mmU cef liojkth w/tHe 
the world stood reiihet thm omm Ms v»eak Mothir to qffettd, it would 
bo inexcusable in me to eueh a atudlbling-block pi tho way of 
my parishioners, t declared diy fixed lUesoiutkin never to play at cards 
again j and let me obserye, that who Would not have Ins 

people give into such woMdljr imnfiewty m he disapproves, must beep 
at a considershle dittamt from it bim*ev. If he walk hear the brink, 
others will fall doWA the preci(deei When I first Attended seriously 
to religion, I used semedtlAASk when I had * ioarnej/ to perforin on the 
ne\t day, to ride A Stage in the esepUlyi^ after the services of the Sab- 
bath s and I trust my time on horfdladk was not spent anprofitably. 
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'But I soon ftmnd that this furnished an excuse to some of my pa- 
rishioners for employing a considerable part of the Lord*s day in 
journeys of business or convenience# 1 need scarcely add, that I 
immediately abandoned the practice on the tame ground on which I 
resolved never more to play at cards, even beibre I thought so unfa- 
vourably of them as I now do*^* ' 

Mr. Scott’s new vicar objected fi^st td the length of his 
sermons, and afterwards to his writing so mai>y new ones ; ob- 
serving, on the first point, that be knew many clergymen ^ho 
preached 15, 12, and 10 minutes; to which Mr# Scott replied, 
that be feared they were in jest, but that he was in earnest. To 
the gear’s observation, that, for his own part, he had written, 
when he was ordained, 66 sermons, which had served him very 
well ever since, though he had been above 60 years in orders, 
Mr# Scott remarked, that he hoped he had during that long 

E eriod grown much wisar,btit that he had effectually precluded 
is people from profiting his improvement. 

Son»e interesting letters follow in the sixth chapter, illustra- 
tive of Mr. Scott*s conduct under aflSiction, and of his anxiety 
for members of his family at that time in a worldly state of 
mind# On the loss of ^ cliild be observes : 

If I con judge by myself, and iiiy way of thinking before I was a 
parent, d can fancy you J^aying^ * There is no such great loss, nor such 
a mighty resignation in being willing to part #ith a little infant, that 
seems well out of the way#* Thus I used to thfhk; but it Comes nearer 
a parent’s heart than you can imagines and it would be no easy matter 
to me to submit patiently to this loss, were it not that 1 assuredly be- 
lieve that, as the Lord knows best wltat is good for me, so he i$ engaged 
by promise to make all work logcth^er for mv gOod ; and were 1 not 
also assured (which too often one cannot be concerning deceased 
persons,) that he is now a blessed splrjt in heaven ; from whence, if 
they in heaven have knowledge of the concerns of those they leave 
“ giiind, he looks down with a mixture of pity and astonishment to sec 
wo ignorantly^ i had almost said enviousify, wishing him a sharer of 
Ir vain enjoymeoUi embittered with numberless sorrows, and defiled 
by continual sins/’ 

The loss of emothcr child of peculiar promise suggests the 
following remarks ; * 

** I have felt moi^ thab ever )[ felt before of that grief which springs 
from being bereaved of one «)(ig^?h boiovedt and my heart bleeds, if I 
may thus speak, at cvory^ejuemb^ce of her# But 1 do not grieve as 
one witliout hope ; hope of her in glpry, and spending a joyful 

eternity togclhar* I 4*^ not grieve so Us to indulge grief or complain- 
ing# 01 think (with Jonah) I do well io be angry, oecause my darling 
gourd is withered. Gfod hath done well, aha wisely, and graciously ; 
-and whilst my heart is palnei^, toy |Udgment is satisfied. I do nnt now 
w ish it otherwise. She might have lived Ip some way or other, to have 
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filled my »oul with bitterness, and to have brought down my ^rey hairs 
(if I live to grey hairs) with sorrow to the grave. I do not grieve so as 
not to rejoice : I rejoice to recollect wbat I cannot now particularize 
of her amassing understanding and answers, teachableness and con* 
scientiousnesjs; which makes me not doubt that she was, in a measure, 
like John the Baptist^ taught by thq Holy Ghost frhm her mother’s 
womb ; for none coul^ speak and apt as she did but by the Holy Ghost: 

I rejoice to think that 1 have two children adopted into God’s family, 
taken home to his house, and niled with his lovb. k is a high honour, 
and 1 ought to rejoice in it. Dearly as I love rtiy only remaining bubo, 
and much as 1 long to keep him, 1 had rather see him die, as my poor 
dear little girl did, than live rich and honoured, without he live the life 
of a true Christian* She Ims got free from all that I long to be delivered 
from, and has attained all that 1 am longing for* I shall go to her, but 
she shall not return to tne\ You mention the supposed loss of your 
sweet babes. Whilst I pray God to preserve them to you, and you to 
them, 1 cannot but advise you to rejid^e in them with trembling, and 
to bo often preparing, in thinlcing and praying concerning it, for a 
separation: for we are tenants at will concerning all our comforts. 
When you call them sweet innocent Creatures, I hope you only mean 
comparatively, and to our apprehensions ; not ibrgetting the words of 
our catechism, that we are * born in sin, and the children of wrath,’ 
The youngest needs the blood of Christ to wash away the guilt, and 
the spirit of Christ to cleanse away the pollution of sin : and they 
should be taught, as soon as tlicy knew any thing, to consider them- 
selves as sinners, and to pray for the pardon of sin, and a new heart 
and nature, in and through JcsUs Christ. This my poor babe did by 
herself alone, as duly as tin morning and evening came*” 

Mr. Scott is nett presented to us as the esurate of Olney ; be- 
fore his becoming so, however, he hhd with very scanty means 
been enabled to admihister to the terhporal as well ns spiritual 
necessities of the poor of Ravenstone then suffering from the ra- 
vages of the smull-poXf After expending more in this service than 
a poor curate, with a rising family, was perhaps strictly justified 
in doing, an unexpected supply of money from distant andjsin- 
known ^nefactom calls forth the following remark ; ” This 
convinced me that there is no risfc in expending money in an 
urgent case and from good motives, and that a penurious pru- 
dence, springing from weak foith, is impolicy as well as sin.” 
Mr. Scott here adopted the plan of a week-day sermon, and 
observes upon the practice i I think many pious ministers, 
esteeming il hardly worth whiW to preach to a few, forget the 
hvK(Xip 0 $ uKutpeos (the * in s^son Wd bht of season/) of the apostle, 
and lose a mostimpbrtant of ' edifying* their little 

dock in their most holy faith., IPhey pr<^o>ch the Gospel (jp the 
Sunday at largi?, hot wey do npt attend fo our Saviour*s words, 
leaching the^ oonyerts) in observe all things whatsoever 
1 have commwl<e‘4 ynu**^ . ,f/ 
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* 

In the cic>hth chapter we find Mr. Scott, m his Letters, en- 
teiing a decided protest against the errors of Antmotmanism : 

Sure I am/* eaya he, ** that religion is ip many places wofully 
verging to Antjinomianii^m, one of the vilest horcfties tiiat ever Satan 
invented; our natuul pride aoJi carnajitj bcia| humoured and 
fed by it, under the pmusibls pietabce oT exaUlng free ^ace, and de- 
basjinff human nature. But, whilst A’Wbummns tallt ot the grace of 
tlie Gospoh they overturn all revealed Mkion. The whole scheme, 
which derogates from the honour of the utaifne c{mrishes the pro- 
pensity of our corrupt nature tp eKtcnt^ata ain, and cast 

bhnne upon God ; the enmity of loose professors agaiUst searching* 
practical preaching, is full proof of jit; and hy jrrace 1 purpose 
to spend my whole life iu bearing tosiimoi^ agalpst lU In this work 
we must expect no quarter, eitho? from .Ina wori4 Iviud of 

piufossors. Rut we need wisdom at}uaI1y with Jteal aiid JboJdneSa If 
we are faithful, we shall bn called obstmato. 

The clamour we may contemn* bw^ lot m watch ana pray against the 
thing itself* They will say, we spoak and In our own spirit; let us 
beg of God continually that they may have no just reason to say so. 
They will say wO are legal t but let us by preaching Christ, and dwelling 
clearly and fully on the gbrious scheme of free redom)^Hon, and its 
peculiar doctrines, improvioif tlmm to practical purposes, confute them. 
They will say that our * scrupulosity * in practice springs from self- 
righteousness, and a phatisalcid spirit. Let us tlien carefully avoid 
ex ti ernes ; laying too much ftrosa on little things, and censoriousness ; 
ratlier condemning ifalse pimticoi by our conauct* The Anmnian is 
not at all secured from Antbpmianiftifi|^ Uor the Calvipist exposed to it 
by their several teOUts; seeing both of ihem are Antinpmian just as 
far as they are unsanCtJfied, abd UO FwrtbCrt ••because the carnal mind 
i<s enmity against God, for Jt iS aubket to the kw of God, iuMthcr 
indeed can it be,** Perhaps speculatmg Antioomiana abound most 
among professed Calvinists ; bUt APl!*UOmkttS» whose sentiments in- 
fiuence their practice, gro InUUmeripkkmong Arminians. All these, 
in various ways, take pcooWk* front tho miirw of God to encourage 
themselves in wkkcdnw* It would, thorcforl* bo unspeakably better 
for all parties to e3tatUipo Itmac sul^o^k with impartiality, moeknOss, 
and brotherly love, than rcdjtooatty to OonsurO, despise, and condemn 
one another. Upon maturl dpJ|bei^iO«* I am oonvinced that the 
preaching of the present day fr hot pt^acUual enough* or sujBcicntly 
distingufiiiing between true mS frlso Ir^fporknetf* L therefore, speak 

r>Ull4» - 0| thC 

ia the 

— r*a$Q|i|(bl(;a*S* and eac 

of the holy latr bf God| #b|^ ( llhimfpur |o o^ in it« oateasive 

requireroenta. tibbaee fbilbwt <iinira ,b%Mlba t, lovo Gpd, both on 
neernmt of hi* I'nnnijte atw ofour nat^ta) relMictd* a»d obli* 

gatiom to liita. ’l»e« laeou>»*trati }J»B avU mwit a* apoftaty ftom 
thia glbHon* God and iCbkg, atlf perfebt law. 

Thence 1 ahow the Juatjlaa of Golt|h tha % ateraal puniah. 
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ment of sinners; it being necessarv that God should mark hi« liatrcd 
of this hateful things magnify hia holy law, and show his juaticc, that 
lie might appear glorious in the eyes of all for ever. Tima I suppose 
I dig deep to lay ine foundation for the Gospel of free grace ; the ne- 
cessity, nature, and glory p( the vicarious obedience and suiforings of 
Emmanuel ; the suffidat^ey of his own sacrifice, and his ability and 
willingness to 8av*e to ‘the uttermost all that come. Thence I show 
that all Who will may cdmOi 'Oti^bt to come, and that all sin atrociously 
in not coming'; that, however* \t is in no natural maW*8 heart to come, 
because each man is prottdi selfish, woridlyt and eiirnal ; therefore, all 
are without OXOUse. But a God of sovereign graCe* having mercy on 
whom he will^ according to his own purpose, makes some willing by 
regeneration. This ob^eges the prevaHing bent of the heart, and 
henceforth the man Is not only humbly willing to be justified by faith, 
and saved by grace, h^% hates and repents of wn, loves God’s law, loves 
holiness, and leads a holy Hfe> dincereiy and progressively, though im- 
perfectly, receiving from Christ ddilyngrace so to do; and that all ex- 
perience which has not this efibct i$ false. Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit shall be bewn down and cast into the fire.’^ 

Mr. Scott quitted OIney in 17&5, ou the tamest invitation of 
several persons in london, for the Chapel of tlio Lock lloj^pital ; 
a station at Uiat time by no inoana enviable on account of the 
parties into which its government was split, and of very incon- 
siderable omolumant* A letter from a lady to his biographer 
may give some idea of the nature and eieteut of his Sunday 
Idljoura at this period* 

At four o'clock Irt the morning of every alternate Sunday, winter 
as well a$ summer^ the watchman gave one heavy knock at the door, 
and Mr, S, and an Old maid^seVvant arose, ~for he could not go out 
without his breakfast . Id® thph sOt (brIU to meet a congregation at a 
church in LothbU|y, ahodt three miles and a half off;— I rather think 
the only church in l 4 >ndort attended so early as six o’clock in the 
morning. I think ho had frotii two to three hundred auditors, and 
adminhtcred the Sacrament each time. He used to observe that, if 
at any time, in hU early walk thrpugb the streets in the deptl» of 
winter, he was tempted to complaJni the yieVr of the newsmen equally 
alert, and for a very different object, chaugad his repinings into 
tlrnnkstgivings. From the city h^ relumed home, and about ten o'clock 
assembled bis family to prayers 4 immediately after which, he pro- 
ceeded to the Ch^jpel, ti^'here ne performed the wbble service, with the 
administration of the th^ oJ^rnate Sundays, when he 

did not go to Lothbury. Ilia sOwdnipWefO most Ingeniously brought 
into an exact hour ; idst about |ho aome time, os I have heard him 
say, b^ing spenttb ilsOmposliiig I wol) remember accompanying 

him td tb^ >ttem6oo church in Sraa4*#IW^^ Jowly as far as Loth- 
bury), after hts toklhg his dinner wit^iout sil;4n|^dttwn. On this oc- 
casion I hirod a Mokhev-meh ; bbt lie desired me hot to speak, as 
he took that time to prep^f^ hfl ffO^idon; '1 have calculated that he 
could not go much less than fbUTteln miles in the day, frequently the 
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ivholc of it on foot> besides the three services, and at times a fourth 
sermon at Long-acre Chapel, or elsewhere, on hi$ way home in the 
evening: and then he conclude<J the whole with family prayer, and 
that not a very short one, Considering his biliogs and asthmatic 
habit, this was immense labour I And all tnis I knew him do very 
soon after, if not the very next Sunday laft^r, had broken a rib by 
falling down the cabin stairs of a Mai'gate heart was 

in his work ; and I never saw a more Christian* Ipdced he 

appeared to me to have hardly a word or 4 thought opt of the precise 
line of his duty; which made biof somewhat formidable to weaker and 
more sinful beings, His trials, t should think (as you would have 
me honest with you), were those of temper^ Never, I often re- 
marked. was there a petition in his family prayers, for any thing but 
the pardon of sin, and the suppressing or corruption. His life/nnd 
labours, and devotedness, kept Inm ft^om muuh knowledge of the 
world, but the strength of his judgment gave him a rapid insight into 
passing affairs ; and upon the whole I should be inclined to say, ho 
was one of the wisest men I ever knew. You know more than I can 
do of the nature and habits of bis daily life* I can only say that, 
when fatigued with writing, he Wopld come up stairs, whore the Bible 
was generally open^ and his relaxation sacmed to be^ talking over 
some text with those whoiti^ be found thi^res apd I can truly declare 
that I never lived in a tmppieif or more umtecl family/^ 

Mr. Scott, jun„ in adverting! to the Itaste with which his 
fathered sermons appear to t>0^n composed, observes: — 

** No one who heard Him wau)d^ complain of crudeness or want of 
thought in hia discourses: t^^y rather faulty in being over- 
charged with matter, and too argumentative fo^ the generality of 
hearers. Indeed an pminent Chancery lawyer used to say that he 
heard him for professional Improtremeht, a$ wei| as for religious edifi- 
cation t for that he possessed the cldse argamentative eloquence peqp- 
liarly requisite at the bOr, and which vras found 16 be so rare an 
endqwmcnt. Nor did the bustle of the streets of London occasion 
any interruption to his meditations: he would generally rather pre- 
pare his sermons wmlkingi than in his study 

The IGth Chapter details at larj^ the commencement and 
progress of Mr. Scotfs labottpue commeptarjr on the Bible — 
a work which would alon6 transmit bis namp to posterity. Hus 
difficulties were grout indeed, and calculated to appal any man 
of ordinaty fcourage f but, in spite bf every obstacle, he lived to 
see three editions puWiAed, and whs ehgagjfedfrom I8I8, till 
the commencement of his last^iUnOss, in revising another edition 
now printed in stereotype,* and formlrigj, perhaps, the largest 
work ever Hiibmitted to tnbt iHNSteess. ' ^ 

**Jt was ftilly prepaOVd by himtdlf for the press t6 the end of 
{2 Timothy iii. 2 1 and fbr the remainder he left a ttopy of the pre- 
ceding edition, correeVed, thouj^ less perfectly,^ to the Very end of 
Revdatioh | from which me wo^ has been finished, according to his 
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own final directions, and in concert with his ramOy> under the care of 
a person who hdd been his literary tissistant in carrying it on, and in 
whom he placed entire confidence. 

** Besides these English editions, amounting to at least twelve thou- 
sand copies, I likvc received,” (says Mr. Scott, jun.) from an 
American Booii9bi|er bf rfcspecftability, the particulars of eight edi^* 
tions printed withid the tcmtdries/of the United States, at Philadel- 
phia, New York, Bp^oh, Hartford, from the year 1808 to 1819, 
amouritfrtt Ip Wenty-fivethdaspbd two hundred and fifty copies: be- 
sides 'aWpaiupdinf the saipred tekt Without notes, but with relercnces, 
contents of fehaptei^^ and'Jntroductions to the Sevetal books of 
scripture. ’ / ’■'I r; - * ' ' > ^ 

1 he retail price of all the English copies, taking their number ns 
aboyeitated, (whibh I betfeye td be short of the truth), would, I find, 
amount to the' surU^ pf i5^67»600 1, thait^of the American copies to 
tf£‘132i300: making t^^cther\g6l99,9b6. IPrpbably no theological 
work can be pointed its sale during the 

author's lifetime, ah 

A sum of this magnitude,' cohsidetod^in connection with the 
fact so fully established by bis biographer, that after Ihe ad- 
justment of every, claim, h very indbnsider^ble poition of it 
ever found 5t$ way into the poclcet of the author, who lived 
and died in compdi'atlye poverty, |na!y Serve to remind us that 
the grea!test beneCietprs to, the have not always found 

their reward below. It is, liowe^e^, ooly cohsistent with their 
professions that; thi^ should for it elsewhere ; and 

if we may judge KOtii Mk 'S cotia ^^0 correspondence, it 
seems that this was 

The conoiluajon of |tKK second marriage 

of Mr, Spotty wjiiipH fOQlc^ th^n the usual period 

after the d^ath^ of >vns strongly 

attached. His biographer, hb^isver^/oansiders this early change 
in his father’s sUuation‘4o havie been,.' under bis peculiar cir- 
cumstances, cotnpletely capnbte of vindication. 

In 1793 Mr. amsidered bimis^, filled upon to oppose 
tlie infi?lel reyplutiopafy which he 

did in 

Government#- ,/a,nd,-/'th^.Hu^ .Rights 

of 

the Hote Scripitijres#.^4 Paine’s 

Age of Reason.'’ , Tfe |rsi ^ were' '.repeatedly 

printed here, .and‘;in' If ' th^ to a Disr 

seating friend, r . , 

« K think. tljat Mr, Con#tittt ^9 which wants 

cleaning, (regj;il 4 d|^g^'';fn^ to pieces, in 

order-tDshbatjtutf^anew'l^a^^^^ pf 

winch hos but hMh:.triea|^jWi||^ lO^iiUe and even ymcdlous: 
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yet multitudes ere bent ufJon this, and I fear bloodshed will be the 
consequence. I must also think that many tcligtoBS and respectable 
Dissenters have expected too much, in a world of which the devil is 
myled ihe gad and princej and where (iroteotion and toleration seem 
the utmost that God's children can hope for. Many also, both Dis- 
senters and others, have meddled too much with such matters; and I 
grieve to see that the prejudice, which this baa infused into the mind 
of religious people in the Churchy is likely to widen our unhappy di- 
viwtms : for they will not make proper discriminations.” 

Again t ” The way for the people t»jefpn» the government obvi- 
ously IS, by choosing, without any rcct(m|>ence, the most honest men 
they can find fof members of parliament s but If the senator’s votes 
are bought by ministers, the elector*a votes Are bought by senators 
not only in the rotten boroughs, but' in capital cities and counties; 
and almost every voter, like Esau, sells his Wnbright, and then is 
angry that he has it not. If w© could see that the counties and large 
cities and towns made an hone»t use of their privilege, and that 
bribery was the effect of inadequate representation, I should then be 
of opinion tliat a reform wo; 
make had worse, at least no 
not vote from intere^ rather 

“ 1 am rqther a favourer 
severe on a merely speculative republican ; thougliT tliink; silence in 
that case, is a duty, white tlie providence of God continues us under a 
monarchy ; and I can find npthifig in history that should render any 
but the ambitious werrlar, er the , avaricious merchant, fond of a re- 
public, I am sure that repubijetm Greece, Rome, and Carthage, 
shed human bipod, and mujltiplied erifflie%jto Inoreese wealth or extend 
conquest, even as much a» AbsolHte mOAerchst and their intestine op- 
pressions and diviaions WM# equally calamitous," 

Again As to the weight of taxes It is so greet, that most of us 
foci and lament it i yet iVeedom from war in our borders, from bloody 
persecution, firom famine, end pmtileoce, shodld render us patient and 
tbenkfol." * 

Speaking of Bishop ‘VTafcaon*# Answer to Paine, Mr. Scott 

” I have not treated him «o gAnteeSy aa the Bishop of Landaff has, 
who; though hu eaM 6«€imA tu gite up the poiht as to 

the entire inspiretion of BeHptttire, mi not to andwet ohiec- 

tione to the ^ ^ 

''%»lBWtMto^8ubjeftt8 in Religion,^ 
Mr. Scott saw mgat or «un« kjlions pqWisUod m England, be- 
sides those in America. This wswk, was always a favou- 
1 lie both with itv au^r tlK© public, Wfim first pubiiskwd in 
nuiubors. Of which w* 8. computed that he had print^ about 
one Hundred and twohty thdwaad for sale and gralwitona dis,- 
tiibutidai* ' I ^ 


lid do good? nt pres^oty I fear it would 
hotter: for who almost is there that does 
than froAt Judgi^ent.** 

of a limtled monarohv. but would not ho 
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One important instance of the usefulness of this work in the 
case of a hteranr and philosophic character, who was by its 
means reclaimed from sceptical principles, and established in 
the practical and effectual faith of the Gospel, has, since the 
audio I’s death, been announced to die world in the brief me- 
moir of Dr. Bateman the physician, which is, however, only 
one among many proofs of the happy effect of his writings. 

Mr. Scott is next recorded as biking a principal share in 
the formation of " the Church Missionary Society to Afiica 
and the East,”' in 1800, ip conjunction with the Kev. Messrs. 
Venn and Qoode, and that distinguished layman Mr. lleui y 
Thorntony-a Society vthich, from the humblest and least pi o- 
mising origin, hto now attained an importance which could not 
have been anticipated, even by its warmest friends, in (he in- 
fancy of its existence. 

Some voyages which Mr, Scott made between London and 
Maig.Ue for the benefit of his health in 1796, introduce him to 
the reader in a new situation. 

“ His conduct,” says bis biMraphet, ” amid the motley groupe on 
board of these vessels, was Strikingly characteristic, and produced a 
variety of interesting or amusing oocurrcncei, of which I cun funiish 
but a slight account. He determined, If possible, to make the scene, 
on which he was entering, an occasion ijf usetblneas. Instead, there- 
fore, of retiring within himself, in g sort of dignjified silence, as a 
clergyman might feel inclined to do under such circumstances, he 
sought conversation. He observed and itujuired into all that passed ; 
made himself acquainted with the part* of the vessel, and the process 
of managing it, the course steered, and the various objects to be no- 
ticed. He held himself ready to take advantage of all that occurred. 
Ho rebuked iHimpfality, and encountered soeptichra and infidelity 
(llien as at present frequently avowed), wherever they presented 
themselves. Thus he aimed to gain attention, ond to find an opening 
for the instruction* which he desired to convey. In general he suc- 
ceeded, Frequently he entered into argument against the coirupt 
principles of the day, both religions and political ; on wliich occasions, 
by uniting, as lie could readily do, much vivadty, with his accustomed 
force, apd always maintaining (for Im determined that 

nothing should gffiOnt him), he generally drew a company around 
him, carried coovfotion to ntany by-staudere, Jind often silenced bis 
opponents. The discussion commonly terminated In a distribution of 
tracts, chiefly his Own pubticatfona, erhkh lie always carried with him 
in travelling, for the purpUset HM was, that, if his books sold, 
be could afford sUcli a dispewipn; ftWey did hot, he was only giving 
away waste paper. It^iStay be added, teat hie conduct on boat u gained 
him much esteem among the seitmii, Who alw«q|t| welcomed him, and 
dcscribedvhim.as the (geatlemnn whom tmthlng could make angry.’ 

” Though, however, .be would aihret be oS^ed himself, even by 
scurrility and abuse, yet he l^eiSmes deeply offended oibere, by 
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reproving their impiety, or exposing their attempts to defend wliat was 
contrary to good morals. On other occasions, the result was very dif- 
ferent ; and once, at least, at the request of the company, he expounded 
and prayed with them in the cabin, while the vessel lay at anchor. 

Few of us, I presume,” says his son, ‘‘ would feel ourselves com- 
petent to adopt such a line of conduct, in a similar situation : but let 
us not therefore censure what is above our re$ch. In cne who 
could worthily sustain this part, and waS induced to do so by zeal 
for God, and unfeigned love for the souls of men, 1 musj: pronounce it 
highly honourable* We may venture to $ay also that; it Is borne out 
by the highest examples, What other than this was the mode of 
teaching employed by the Prince of the philosopher^, by one of the 
chief of tlic apostles, Und by Him who was greater, beyond com- 
parison, than all Sages, and even than all inspired apostles 

There appears occasionally much valuable matter iu the cor- 
respondence by which various periods of Mr, Scott’s life are 
illustrated by his biographer; and the fbUowing advice to that 
individual, when at college, may not be without its use to others. 

** You have hitherto been kept greatly out of the way of worldly 
associate?, and assure yourself you have lost nothing by it; for tlie 
more they aVe known, the clearW must be the conviction to every 
reflecting mind, that they can be of no advantage to a man, in any 
without a tenfold greater disadvantage. Endeavour, therefoi e, 
to cultivate a courteous, ktdd> and cheeiful disposition and behaviour, 
towards all sorts, of persons; avoiding moroseness, afiectmion, and 
singularity, in things indidbrent; bu^ admit no one to your familiarity, 
who does not seem to you, and to more experienced Judges, to have 
the fear and love of God in his heart* Conciliate by an amiable 
deportment, such as are strangers to the ways Of religion, in order to 
allure them up to your ground; but take not a sthgle step down (inon 
their ground ; lest instead of your drawihg them out of the mire, they 
draw you ip. If you act consistently ana prudently, and by a mode- 
rate aUcntlon to your studieSi, in subserviency to the one thing needful, 
and to future usefulness, secure a reputable standing in the college ; 
the carelesis or vicious may a^ect to despise but in their hearts 
they will rpspect you. 1 say a moderate application ; for I apprehend 
that very great exertions are not only injurious to the health and 
spirits ; tend to form 0 man to habiti that are unpleasant, or to a kind 
of oddity; and exceedingly Interfere with the growth of grace and 
every holy atfectton in the soul | but they counteract tlicir own end ; 
blunt and overstretch thy mental powm; and after surprising progress 
for a time, incapacitate i per)Sjon malting Uny progress at all Am- 
bition of distinction, more than love of konwleoge, Is the spur to this 
too eager but nelllier the other should bo your prfmum 

mohile ; but y aesjre to acnjuiri^ Compmuqy of useful knowledge, 
wb^ may ht you for glonfytef God, And serving your generation. 

jJso teach you to take core of your health and spirits; to 
(accustom yourself to corporal ai^we}! is mental exertion' (the want 
of which is severely /ett by most 4i ministers who are academical 
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men) ; to cultivate that kind of behaviour^ which tuny render you as 
arccptablc as truth and conscicntiousnects will let a man be in this 
\^orId, the want of which is one of my piincipal disadvantages ; and so 
to navel on at a sober rate, without over-pushing the horse at the 
beginning of the journey. Excessive eagerness in any particular study 
liab also this disadvantage ; that it is apt to render a man rather 
learueit ihm tme^ Or even knowing; as over-eating renders a man full, 
but does not nourish him. They who read too much do not digest : 
they learn what others but they do not make jt their ov\n by 
reflection, or (Jutingimk between the j^recious and the vUe, But mode- 
rate study; with frequent pauses for reflection, useful conversation and 
exercise, adds more to real knowledge, and leaves time to apply it to 
practical uses. You certainly should not waste time ; but stinting 
yourself to so much oftliis or the other every day, may cramp you; 
render your mind uncomfortable, and unfit you for the exercises ot" re- 
ligion, without which nothing else will really prosper, I would advise 
you to write your own thoughts on subjects frequently, and try to get 
the habit of doing it in Latin : it may be of use to you some time, 
beyond what you now perceive. But whatever you read or wiite, 
compare all with the Bible; study divinity as a Christian, and as one 
intended to be a minister ; and other things only in subordination to 
it ; for this is your general^ and yonv particular calling too/* 

Again : — “ I think you are very right in cultivating general knowledge. 
I trust, iiowever;you will not neglect the peculiar studies of the place, 
so as not to appear with credit on proper occasions. The object in all 
your studios should be, neither celebrity, advantage, nor knowledge, 
for its own sake ; but furniture to enable you to serve God and your ge- 
neration ; and as much credit as may give weight to your eiideavoura 
of that kind. Any friend that has cultivated general knowledge surcesa- 
fully, will give you hints on tlie best melhod of doing it; and olcanin^^ 
seems to me an important matter. Learn from every body : be selfish 
in this respect: get all you cart, not only from superior men, but from 
the most inferior, liut be sure you compare all your real or supposed 
knowledge with the wwd of GotU If real, it will elucidate, and be 
elucidated by it ; if not, it will be detected and exposed by the touch- 
stone. At some time or other, I would advise you to study well tiie 
evidences of revelation ; not merely in a general way, but so as to be 
master of the subject. I^erhaps it may soon enough at prc.^cnt ; 
but it is a matter of great importancO in this age especially. — Above 
all, cultivate personal religion. Let nothing be an excuse to your 
mind for being slight in that miitter. Even useful labours for the good 
of others may bo separated from diligence in the Concerns of our own 
souls : but it is tlifs which must bring a ble8!»ing on all else, and cause 
it to proceed with life and vigour.” 

“ Of all kinds of Icarnlrtg, none^aeems more Important, then an 
accurate knowledge of the two lanjgoages, uhich the Lord has ho- 
noured by giving his sacred oractiis »n them. As to mathematics, they 
doubtless have their use ; but a moderate proficiency in them is enough 
for your puiposo. I must owrt, J feel in my be»t moments, that I had 
rather be the author of the Discourse on IlepOntancc, tlian of Sir 
voi.. XX. Ko. xt. 2 a 
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IsttAc Newton’s Principia j for the salvation of one soul gives joy in 
heaven, but wc read not that angels notice philosophical discoveries. 
Yet learning of every kind, if attended with humility, and subordi- 
nated to the one thing needful, may be very usefully employed in the 
service of the truth : and some of Christ’s servants should be learned 
men ; for others can seldom have access to the learned, or to those 
who would be thought such s and there are many iioportant services 
which learned men alone can pei*form**’ 

In adverting to Mr. Wilberforce^a*^ Practical View/' Mr. Scott 
writes — 

‘‘ It is a most noble and manly stand for the Gospel ; full of good 
sense, and most useful observations on subjects quite out of our line ; 
and in all respects fitted for usefulness; and, coming fioin sucli a 
man, it will probably be read by many thousands, who can by no 
means be brought to attend either to oUr preaching or writings. Taken 
in all its probable eftecis, I do sincerely think such a bold stand for 
vital Cluistianity has not been made in iny memory. lie has conic out 
beyond all my expectations. He testifies of the noble, and amiable, 
and honourable^ that their works are evil; and he proves hU testimoj^y 
beyond all denial. He gives exactly the practical view of the tendency 
of evangelical principles, for which I contend ; only he Seems afraid ot* 
Calvinism, and is not very systematical : perhaps it is so much the 
better. It seems, likewise, a book suited to reprove and correct some 
timid friends, who are at least half afraid of the Go«;pel, being fiu* 
more prudent than the Apostles were ; or we should never have been 
able to spell out Christian truths from their writings. But it is e‘-|)c- 
cially calculated to show those their mistake who preach evangelical 
doctrines, without a due exhibition of their practical effects. J pray 
God to do much good by It! and I cannot but hope that I shall get 
much good from it, both as a preacher and a Christian.’* 

Mr, Scott, speaking of an imprudent marriage, observes : — 

** The principles and plan of modern education arc such, and I 
have so long made my observations on the effect of them, that 1 can- 
not but suspect the mother 1ms, in some degree, been guilty of Eli s 
fault, which brings sore calamities on families, and especially on the 
families of religious people. is natural to us, and if indulged, 

it gathers strength with our years, and at length will brook no control. 
Children, like young colts^ must be broken in ; and the sooner the 
better. The child that has earl^^ been constrained to give up its will 
to that of a parent, will, withou/severity> be trained to u habit (f 
•mission^ which will not easily be broken through when he is grown up, 
even though he want religion oflectually to produce submission to God. 
But the rewrm is modern education, and especially among religious 
people.” 

On recovering fiTltn illneifcs, Mr. S. thus writes * 

“ I never bad so violent an attack of the asthma before. Tor many 
hours of two successive nights^ it was all but absolute suflbcaiion ; and 
the sense and dread of that were cCnlinually present to my mind. 
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Yet I bless th'O Lbrd, I was dot left either to murmur or despond. I 
had very serious opprehemiods of immediate death ; though I said 
nothing to those around me : and all my cares, plans, hopes, (as to 
this world,) and every tiling, except ray wife and cliildren, seemed 
quite out of sight. 1 had not any sensible comfort ; yet t thought of 
dying, without emotion ; though the idea of dying by suffocation 
seemed formidablo. I felt the grand concern to bo safe, and was 
willing to leave all below, to have done with suffering, sin, and tennp- 
lation. I did not feel much of what the Apostle fdentions, of dc- 
siRiNO to be iJditk Christ ; and I was convinced, for that very reason, 
that my Christianity was of a Email growth; yet I trusted that it was 
genuine. 1 tried to commit all 1 loved, and all I had laboured to elfocr, 
into the Lord’s hands; and I thought of recovering, as a sailor, just 
about to enter harbour, would of being ordered out to sea again* Yet 
1 was willing, if the Lord saw good. This was about the state of my 
mind. I could confusedly recollect very many things to be bumbled 
for, and ashamed of; but nothing that impeached the sincerity of my 
profe*ssed faith in Christ, and love to him; and, though conscious of 
very many faults, and imperfections in my ministry, I was also con- 
scious that I had honestly sought to gloriiy God, and save souls, in 
preference to all worldly interests. My hope was that of a sinner, 
thrpughoul saved by grace ; yet I was satished, that the aim of ray 
heart and the tenour of my conduct, since 1 professed tlie Gospel, 
evidenced that 1 had built on the. sole foundation by a thing faith. 
The vanity of all worldly possessions, distinctions, connexions, and 
enjoyments, never so forcibly impressed my mind, as on this occasion. 
The folly of shrinking from that hardship or suffering, which the 
frown or scorn of men can inflict on us, for faithfulness, appeared ex-* 
treme, when I felt how easily God could inflict far sharper sufferings, 
if he saw good. The reality and importance of eternal things shone 
on the scenes around mo, so that the crowds of noble and affluent sin- 
ners, following the steps of the rich man in the Gospel, appeared the 
most mi^erable of wretches. Transient pain taught me emphatically 
the value of deliverance from eicrml misery, and endeared the love of 
the deliverer, who voluntarily endured such pain and agony for us 
vile sinners. The evil of sin, the happiness of the poorest true 
Christian, and^he little consequence of tliQ smoothness or ruggednes-t 
of the path, provided we come to heaven at last* these things, and 
others connected with thetUi have not, for many years at least, so 
impressed my mind* Pray for that I may not lose these impres- 
sions, but* if spared, may live, juid preach, and pray, and write in a 
manner, somewhat less unsuitable to the vastly important services 1 
am engaged in ; for vtfho can be sufficient for these things f ALty you 
be a wiser, holier, more faithful, and more useful minister, than ever 1 
have been ! Oh, keep the concluding scene in view every step of the 
way, and judge of every thing by it. The evils I have protested 
against in liealth appeared tp mo far, ftir more pernicious, I lay 
gasping for breath, than before t and 1 seem to rejoice in the hope of 
entering further protests against them*** 

2^ a2 
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We now find Mr. Scott succeeding in 1801 to the small liv- 
ing of Aston Sandford, which it is shown could never have 
netted him 100/. a year ! It was here that he added the Suhoo 
and African languages to his former stock* after the age of fifty* 
three, for the express purpose of fitting the Missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society for their destinations ; and it was 
from this small palish, consisting of only about seventy inha- 
bitants, that he was enabled to raise above 303/. for that soci- 
ety, ill six collections. The Bible Society also shared his 
warmest attachment* and it is thus that in a speech at High 
Wytjombc he expresses himself concerning the precious volume 
distributed by that society. 

** Tlie Bible is the light of our feeh and ike lanthorn of our paths ; 
our guide in youth, our comfort in old age, our antidote against the 
fear of death. The longer I live thfemorc I feel for those who have 
not the word of God. I am growing old, and feel the infinnilies of 
age. I know £ must soon die. I am a sinner against God. I must 
appear before him in judgment, I must exist for ever in happiness or 
misery ; but I can find no light, no hope, no comfort, eveept from 
the Bible, and that Saviour whom the Bible reveals to me. While, 
then, the Bible is our own invaluable treasure, the source of all our 
knowledge, hope, and comfort, let us do what we can to communi- 
cate the precious treasure to others also, all over the world. Wo can 
do but little, individually, it is true ; yet great multitudes, cordially 
unitinj?, may effect much. Time was, since I can remember, when, 
if I had [>osscssed the means in other respects, I should hardly have 
known how to reach out the blessing beyond iny own contracted circle. 
But this society, and others of a similar nature, so to speak, lengthen 
niy arms ; and, by concurring heartily in the designs of those who 
conduct them, we may stretch out our hands to the inhabitants of the 
east and of the west of Africa, of Asia, of America, as well as of Eu- 
rope, and give to them the light of life. Let us then do vihat tve can 
while here, andsotooxV for the tmerc^ of our Lord Jesus Christy unto 
elemni li/e** 

The followir,g reit^arfes occur on family losses : — 

“ Whatever they may suppose ^ho never experienced it, few 
things at the time, more pain tho heart tlmn the loss of a child, even 
when young, and especially at the time when a thousand litUe circum- 
stances render it more and more interesting. This I know by expe- 
rience 5 yet, after a time, the very events which filled my )ieart with 
anguish for a seasont were lopked hack upon with a kind of mtlan- 
choiy pleasure ; and when I oonilder what a d^hgerous world we live 
in, I can almost rejoice to think that three of my children arrived, as 
1 fully trust, at the place of re«t* without encountering the periU and 
tempet^ts of the passage. My prayer used to bo, a.s the result of my 
deliberate judgment, though not of feelings, that if the Lord had 
any thing for my children to 4o, they weight be spared ; but that tliey 
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might not live to be the servants of bin, and to treasure up wrath ; 
and I trust this prayer has been, or will be, fully answered. You re- 
luernber to haVe heard me tell of the time when you were the only 
survivor ofthree children, and were dangerously ill of the same fever of 
which your sister had died, how my heart was almost broken ; but I 
am persuaded this time of distress was peculiarly useful to me, and I 
oUen look back to it with admiring gratitude, when 1 reflect on the 
answer to my many prayers which, with many tears, I tlicn olfcred 
lor you ; and J doubt not that you will hereafter lo^k back on your 
prcbont trial, sharp as it is, in the same manner. lieally believing 
tliat every human being will exist to eternal ages, and that the chil- 
dren, at least df believers, dying before they are capable of commit- 
ting actual sin, have the bebeflfc of the new covenant, I consider the 
circumstance of being instrumental to the existence of those who 
shall he eternally happy Os a high privilege apd favour, even though 
they bo speedily taken from us; and I look forward, sometimes, with 
pleasure to the period when I hope to meet again those who were 
early taken from me, as well as to be followed by those that survive 
me. Jt is not to be expected that parents should not feel and grieve 
much on these occasions ; and indeed the very end of the providen- 
tial dispensation would fail of being answered if they did not; but I 
would remind your wife especially, that grief ought no more to be ia- 
dftloed than any other of our passions; though many think that being 
inconsolable at tlie loss of beloved relatives is amiable, who would be 
shocked at the idea of indulging many other passions. Every thing 
ill our nature wants regulating, moderating, and subOrdinattng to the 
will of God, and natural aflection as well as the rest. Several parti- 
culars, in which faith and submission to God greatly consist on earth, 
will have no place in heaven. Of this kind is patience under sharp 
afflictions. This is very honourable to God, edifying to our brethren, 
and profitable to ourselves; but without sharp affliction we sliould 
liave no opportunity of exercising it. This is then an opportunity 
given you ot experiencing and manifesting the power and excellency 
of your principles, which may eventually be of great importance in 
various ways. In reading of our Lord’s miracles, the reflection often 
occurs to me, would not those who endured the sharpest sorrowa 
(Mary, Martha, and LazarUs,for instance), with the full view of all the 
honour to Christ and all the good to mai^klnd, which arose, arid still 
arises, and shpll fbr ever afri^e firom their exquisite anguish bf heart, 
have been willing to go thr^ogji the whole again, if again $0ch vast 
advantage might result frodltdt^ bt least they would not, on any ac- 
count, have escaped suffering what they did, now that they sec all the 
reasons why they suffered. Yfei, at the time, ihhy bud no idea of the 
ends to be answered by their distresses, and the same wisdom and 
Jove order our troubles, both as to the mm and the result of them, 
which ordered theirs. Trfo itbou knomd not «otc, but thou shalt 

know hereafikn ' M tkesi things oft muimi nw / But what does Jacob 
now think of theso trausaetions ? * 

« If 1 may Judge by thyself, yok will find this dispensation, in the 
event/ greatly sobservfent io bel^teg you to realiae an urisoen world. 
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and in exciting carnefctnesfe in prayer. As a tninisfer you will often 
have occasion to counsel and comfort others in similar circum- 
stances, and you will do this both with more feeling and more in- 
fluence, as having experienced the painful trial yourself. Perhaps 
many trials are allotted us on this account (2 Cor. i. 4 — 6.), and this 
suggests an important plea in prayer, for wisdom and grace to bear 
and improve the trial in a proper mannen ' WO are apt to say of this 
or the other creature, iht$ same shall co^JhrS tis, and thus the gilts of 
our God insensibly draw our hearts frotn him ; and then it becomes 
necessary, almost, for him to mfher our gourds^ He does so in love; 
and we shall know, at length, that we have caus^ to be tiiankful. — 
When I ilu’nk of the manner in which Aaron lost his two sons, Nadab 
and Abihii, (Lev. x#) and David his Amnon and Absalom, and of 
many other instances of this kind, t am ready to say how light compara- 
tively would the trial Jiave been, had they lost them when inlants ! 
And yet they would have felt, iu that ca^e, the same things that you 
now do/^ 

In noticing tlie common objection miide agaimt insisting so 
much upon faith, whereby objectors urge that good works 
are every thing ; and that if we can but bring men to live well, 
we ncea not trouble ourselves ho much about doubtful and 
mysterious matters/^ Mr. Scott has the following illubtraUon : 

Tliis/' said he, '' is as if a man should come into a garden, 
and tinding the gardener busy in grafting hiR trees, should tt‘li 
him that fiuit was every thing, and that all this which he was 
engaged in appeared u groat waste of labour to which tlu^ 
gardener would reply — 1 grant that fmit is every thing, but 
then 1 know that this is the only way to obtain fruit/* 

In the year 1813^ Mr. Scott found himself under severe and 
unexpected embaiTnssmcnts in respect of his Commentary. His 
language while this trial lasted is iJlustrativo of his faith and 
patience. In the end the kindness of some friends coni- 
idetely relieved him from his diflicaities. On this timely aid, 
lie observes in a letter to his son— ^ 

** J do not now owe auy thing which I cannot pay on demand j 
what I never could my sihee you ucrc, born! and I have something 
in baud, and shall receive more, besides the works. So you sec, that 
it I have too little regarded such matters while my need was not ur- 
gent, when it is, how ea^iily the Lcrd^can do more for me than all mv 
plans could have done in a course of years, and In a manner which 
tends to make my pOblicsUous more known and circulated ; and I 
v<*viiy believe, without in smy degree deducting from my character. 
Objlj^ljus may make me asaamed of all my distrust and dejection ! 

it may cnepurage you, land many others^ tp go on in the 
#s2kor the Lord, without anaicty on this ground. Serve ddm bu the 
imd trust him by the day ^ n^^ver flinch a service because nothing 
ih paid for it; and When eitlier you or yours want it in reality, he will 
puy it* You sec bow easily God din provide. Trust in the Lord and 
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do dix'cll in the land^ and verily ihoi^ shall be fed. You cannot do 
a better service to tlie world than by bequeathing to it a xkicU^ 
educated family. « Let this be mnr case, the rest will be the Lord*s. 
It is not agreeable tp our proud hearts to become in any way or man- 
ner beggars; but my relief has been aent on such a general hint, and 
with sucl) soothing tqkens of respect and alFection, as more than com- 
pensate all ; and 1 only want, to crown the whole, a heart deeply and 
liumbly thankful to Gpd|| and to those into whoso hearts he has put jit 
thus to help me.*’ 

The following passage in Mr. Scott^a correspondence is of an 
encouraging character in cases where good seed is producing 
good Inat, though slowly and with interruption* 

“ Tenderness of conscience (a healthy state) degenerates, in many 
instances, into a morbid sensibility ; so that the consciousness of sinful 
thoughts and desires mining wifh more pure motives, while it ought to 
produce humUiaimh proves also the source of dejection; ps if there 
were any saints on earth, or ever had been, who were wholly delivered 
from these things i or as if It could be otherwise than that the keener 
our vision, the greater our watchfulness, and the deeper our hatred of 
every sin, the more quick must be this sensibility, and the more acute 
the pain which attends it till all sin be extinguished. We must not 
stop at tlie words, ‘ 0 welched man that I am^ but adopt the apostle’s 
thanksgiving also/* 

In a letter to a young lady left at the head of a family, he 
writer, — ■ 

I should particularly rccommsnd method to you in your employ- 
ments. If you would at all prosper in your soul, you must secure time 
for retirement j reading the scriptures, and helps in understanding 
them ; and prayer, secret, particular, earnest prayer. Without this 
nothing will be done. This time, Sn your situation, will, I apprehend, 
be best secured, by retrenching an hour fron> sleep, and such things 
as merely relate to external decoration in the morning, before your 
more hurrying engagements begin; and in the evening before it be 
too late. But securing time in the morning is the grand thing; not 
that the other should he neglected, but it will necessarily be exposed 
to more interruptions. A "plan, however, should be laid down, and 
adhered to with as much regularity, at Ibast, as that about our meals. 
That must sometimes be broken in upon, yet not often. Above all, 
as much as possible, secure the whole of the Lord’s day ; and firmly 
stand out against Sunday visitings. In addition to this, if you would 
improve your mind and heart, learn to redeem the fragments of time. 
Have a book at hand^ that when yOU are waiting perhaps for your 
father or friends to dinner, pr on similar occasions, you may not let 
the little particles of time elapse, or rather heavily drawl on as a 
burden, hilt take the book and read a little; and if you Hfl up a short 
prayer over what you read, so much the better. It is surprising hovr 
much I have read and learned in these fragments of time* which moat 
people lose, Oathet up ^h4 that nothing be lost Avoid 
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late visits, and the late eptertainment of visitors* Even among pious 
persons, I scarcely know any tiling more hostile to the religion of the 
closet; that is, the religion of the heart and soul. 

What you mpntion in respect of original sin, lies at the bottom of 
all Christianity; and we neverjWrn siny thing d$e to much purpose 
till we become deeply sensible Sf innate Sebravlty; of a moral disease^ 
which we cannot cure, and haVe, not hei^yt df ourselves to cure, but 
which the Lord alone' can cure, ■ We however, to seek the 

cure from we do health'fhim thO wiyslCian ; by applying to 

him, trusting him, folio wihg his direct lOti^'w^l^bWng his medicines, 
and avoiding what helnhibhs/^ ' ' \ ' ^ 

We are now arrived at the closing spend of l^trVScotCs life ; 
in reference to which, Mt. WUspil observes in his funeral 
sermon, ^ ^ ' i , > 

Befbre I proceed to give some partiCuWs bf his most instructive 
ami aftecting cieparture. 1 must observe that I lay no stress on them 
as to the evidence bf his state before Ood. It is the tenoUr of the life, 
not tha^ Of the few morbid and suffering scenes which precede dissolu- 
tion, that fixes t!ie character. We are not authorized by scripture to 
place ahy dependence on the last periods of sinking nature, through 
which the Ohristiari may he called to pass tp his eternal reward. The 
deaths of the saints described in the inspired volume, are, without ex- 
ception, the concluding ^enes Of long and consistent previous devo- 
tfxlness to the service of i0i>d; Stich are those Of Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
and David. That of Stephen la the Only narrative of this kind in the 
New Testament which regards the article of death at all; and the 
circumstances in which he was placed as die first martyr of the Christian 
church, may well account for the exception. The great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and the Other inspired founders^ of Iho new dispensation, 
are exhibited to us in the holiness of their lives, in the csllmness of their 
approach towards death, in the dbtiberace judgment they form of their 
past labobrs, iW their exhortations to otneVs to supply their vacant 
posts of duty, in their triumpliant d^nticipatlons of their future reward, 
but not in the actual moments, of them final cpnfiicu it would there- 
fore have, be^n no ^object , of surprise if the last days of our lamented 
friend had bofeu wholly clouded by the natural operations of disease. 
We.should then have drawn the veil entirely over them, as in the case 
of many pf the ernihent spryahU pf Christ U every agb. But, though 
no importance if td be attached .tP thbse tours of fat mortality, 
with reference To ^ the to<Jeptance*%S\ final :tfmmph bf the dying 
Christian, yet Vfberp it pleases hrs departing 

servants^as in, the ms^ahee btTbre «s,Ttoh a measd^ faith and self- 
po’isessihiT, as to close a holy and rpOBt cons^steht life with a testimony 
which sealcd^^ amidst tto paini of Retire dWeaSe, and Snathe most im- 
pressivc manner, sill his dpctrftoi'tod ib^niictions, duV% forty-five 
preceding years, we gre called bn asT Think to retord Vri^^ 
the divine benefit, hod tb bse it ;witb humilrty for the confirmation of 
our own faith and joy.” * . 

The circumstantial compb-s 
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sed of extracts from letter?^ written on the spot. The following 
is one ; 

Tliough I can $ay notliing at all favourable respecting his health, 
and indeed he appears to he approachipg very near Ids end, yet thanks 
ho to God, the clouds which overspread his mind are breaking away, 
and lie talks with a placidlw and cheerfulness greater than 1 have 
before seen since I canie. lie passed a very distressing night, owing 
to the degree of debility induced by the feverish paro^([^ism of yester- 
day; indeed I much doubted whether he would live till morning. 
The «ymptoms have, however, become more mdd ; and this morning 
he rose above his feelings of bodily uneasiness and mental depression, 
and seemed to rejoice in hope <f the glory of God, 

Just as we had assembled for family worship, he sent to say that he 
wished us to meet in his room and join with him in the Lord's supper, 
as a means of grace, through which he might receive that consolation 
which he was socking. It is utterly impossible to describe the deeply 
interesting and attecting scene. The whole frniily (with one excep- 
tion), and an old parishioner were present* The fervour displayed by 
my dear father, his poor emaciated form, the tears and sob» of all 
present, were almost more than I could bear, with that degree of com- 
posure which was requisite to enable me to read the bcrvice so as to 
make him hear* In the midst of the service he fell back as if explri^|g, 
and for a moment I thought bo had departed, but ho revived again. 
The scene was trying, but it was a delightful feeling, and has done 
more to cheer our downcast hearts than can well be conceived. J 
could not but feel reminded in this sacrament of what is said of the 
passover in the time of Josiah (2 Kings, xxiii, 23.) * Surely there teas 
not holden such another,* It seems, moreover, to have been quite a 
cordial to my father's spirits, who adopted on the occasion the words 
of the venerable Simeon in the prospect of dissolution* lie is now 
quite cairn and like himself; and can clearly discern that much of his 
previous uncoinfoi table state of mind wos merely the effect of fever." 

Nearly a week subsequently, and after repeated expectations 
that the closing scene had arrived, another letter observes, — 

Our beloved father is still with us; and did not his pulse indicate 
approaching dissolution, we should scarcely think it possible that a 
dymg man could speak and think with rtie energy and clearness he 
docsf O that you were Jiere ! How would it rejoice your heart to 
x^itne'^shis calm and heavenly spirit ; his humility, faith, tenderness, 
and love. He seems still longing for more holiness. Never, indeed, 
will he be satished till he opters the realms of eternal bliss. The ag^ 
t.ition of mind under which he did labour we trust is finally dispersed* 
He sometimes expresses a fear of the last struggle; yet, in general, 
speaks of it with composure and confidence, I cannot tell you how 
our dread of aepar^tiou from him is increitsed : But I trust God will 
supi)ort us, and that if e shall all derive great and lasting benefit from 
the scene passing before Us/' 

In a week following, writea,— 
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I have now been here a week, watching over the dying bed of 
my dear honoured father, and daily expecting his dissolution. It is a 
deeply affecting and edifying scene ; and what passed before I could 
come, was, I suppose, more interesting still. In every thing but com- 
fort his state is even snblimeli^ Ckrhtmn^ Such an awful sense of 
eternal things, of the evil of sin, and of the holiness of God; such 
j)rofound self abasenrient ; such cleaving unto Christ alone ; such 
patience, resignation, and unlimited submission to the will of God; 
such a constan Apirit of fervent prayer j such pouring forth of bles- 
sings on all around him ; with such minute end tender attention to all 
their feelings, it ia truly admirable to behold. His state is bright in 
every one's view but his Own, To his own apprehension, he in great 
measure walks iw darkness^^ I have myself scarcely witnessed a gleam 
of joy. His habitual temper is rather that whicn the words of Job 
describe, * Though he sla^ Ota, ifel xmll I trust in him* This is often 
painful, sometimes it is discouraging to our feelings j yet wc are sen- 
sible that there is a call upon us for unbounded gratitude and praise. 
J am very shy of addressing one to whom I so much look up; but 
occasionally the attempt to convey to his ear some sentence of God’s 
word has succeeded; and it is so kindly and thankfully received as if 
very affecting. But we are obliged to keep, on these occasions, almost 
entirely to first principles ; such as the coming of the sinner to the 
IS^iour. A great part of his time he has prayed and thought aloud, 
as insensible of the presence of any fellow creature ; and the train of 
his thoughts thus discovered has been often highly elevated. Thus, 
* Posthumous reputation! the veriest bubble with which the devil 
ever deluded a wrCtchcd mortal. But posthumous usefulness ; in tliat 
there is indeed something* ^That was what Moses desired, and 
Joshua, and David, and the prophets ; the apostles also, Peter, and 
Paul, and John ; and most of all the Lord Jesus Christ/ Again, * O 
Lord, abhor me not, though 1 be indeed ahhorrible^ and abhor 
myself! Say not, ' Thou filthy soul, continue flthy still; but rather 
say ♦ Twill, bs thou clean.^^* 

The final scene (which took place on the 16th of April) is 
thus described ; — 

For two days my dear father coMghed almost incessantly, though 
not violently. But on Saturday this almost entirely ceas^l. In con- 
sequence an increased difficulty of breathing succeeded, and we feared 
suffocation might take place. On Sunday night he was very ill, so as 
to moke us apprehend his death was at hand^ Yesterday morning lie 
was, fur a time^ a good deal but the oppression returned and 

increased. Notliiog immediote was anticipated, when his death actu- 
ally approached, fhad taken a walk, and on my return visited his 
chamber. We then all came down %q tea; in the course of which it 
was remarked, that it did not seem quite well for Mm to he loll attended 
only by a servant, as her grief appeared to d^tress him. I said, 
I woulci go up immediately. I did so j but Dawes, (a young friend who 
bcaroely ever left him,) had anticipated me. He hacf found my father 
w orse, dismissed the servant^ and was supporting him, nearly in an 
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^rcct po&turc, upon his arm. 1 sald^ ^ this surely cannot last long’; 
and Dawes replied, ' Not through the night, 1 think.' I looked in Ins 
face, and saw his eyes, in some degree^ turn upwards, which 1 pointed 
out to Dawes, (who was lathcr behind him,) and ho immediately said, 

* You had better tell those who wish to sec him again, to come.’ I did 
so, in a calm manner, and went botbre them. He was sinking os quietly 
as an infant dropping ooleep, and with a beautfful look of composure. 
My mother and sister wished to come in, and, on my saying theie was 
nothing to shock them, they did so^ We ell lookocTon for a mmuto 
or two, while the last respirations quietly ebbed away-*-so to speak- 
So far from feeling shocked, k was a relief to all our minds to see such 
sufilring, and such labour as his breathing iiad been, subside into such 
sweet peace and ease. He had been peaceful and happy, on the whole, 
tor several days ; and on Sunday, and on the morning of Monday, had 
said some delightful things. His mind was clear to the last moment $ 
and, t believe, m the article of deatli itself, be sudered much less than 
tbr many hours, or even days before. The last effort which he made 
was to stretch Out his hand to his servant, when she was about to leave 
tlie room. 

The following is the account of the same event, furnished to Mr. 
Wil'.on, by the faithful and adectionate voung friend in whose arms 
my iaiher cxpiied:— One of his last eftorts was to give his hand to 
his weeping servant; which was a beautiful evidcncO that the tender 
attention to the feelings of those around him, which marked his whole 
illness, continued to form a prominent feature in his state of mind even 
to the last. After this, which took place about five minutes before Ins 
death, he appeared to be lost in prayer ; but, just at the moment when 
ho reclined ins head on my breast, the expression of his countenance 
suddenly changed from that of prayer, and indicated, as X conceived, 
a transition to teelings of adnairing and adoring praise, with a calmness 
and peace which are quite inexpressible* The idea strongly impressed 
upon my mind was, that the veil which intercepts eternal things from 
our view was removed, and that, like Stephen, he saw things invi'jible 
to moi tdl eye.' 

Mr. Scott is full and minute in his record of many of the 
(lying declarations ol bis father* 

<< His n^nderful knowledge of Scripture (he observes) was a source 
of great comfort, and the exactness with which he repeated passage 
after passage, frequently remarking tqioti emphatic words in the original, 
was amazing. The manner, also, in which he connocted one with 
another was admirable. It resembled hearing aaories of exquisitely 
selected scripture references, read with a solemnity «nd feeling such 
as one had never before witnesfied, 

‘‘ To Ids son^tn-IftW, who came In the evening, and regretted his 
absence when the sacrament wai administered, he said, * It was bene* 
iicial to me— 1 received Christ, ahd ho received me* I feel a com- 
posure which I did not expect last night. I have not triumphant 
assurance, but Something which is more Calm and satisfactory. 1 bless 
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God for it And then he repeated, in the most emphatic manner, the 
whole twelfth chapter of Isaiah. 

“ He said to his servant : — ^1 thank you for all your kindness to me. 
You have been a faithful domestic, and, J hope, a conscientious one. 
If at any time I have been hasty and sharp, forgive me, and pray to 
God to forgive me; hut lay the blame upon we, not upon religion.’ 

“Once he appeared dying, and suffered exquisitely. *01i!‘ he 
said, ‘it is haul work. Death is a new acquaintance— a tcriMhle one, 
except as Christ giveth u& the victqr//f and the of it. iMy flesh 

and my heart^seera as if they •manied to fail^ and could not. \\ im can 
tell what that tie is which hinds body and soul together ? How easily 
it is loosened in some ; what a mrench and tear is it in others. Lord 
loosen it, if it be thy will I I hope it is not wrong to pray for a rtlea'^e. 
If it be, God forgive me! Yet if it be thy will that I should w^ait for 
days and weeks, ihau art righteous! On one occasion he said, *lhopc, 
but I cannot but fed some Jear $ and it ii»*such au eternal risk, of such 
injinite importance, that the slightest fear seems to counterbalance 
even pfc valent hope.* 

“ He begged his curate to forgive him, if he had been occasionally 
rough and sharp. * I meant it fo" your good ; but like every thing of 
mine, it was mixed with sin. ^ Impute it not, however, to my religion, 
but to ray want of more religion.* 

“ On another occasion he said, * 1 have the last struggle to pass, 
and what that is, what that xvreuch is, who can tdl me ? Lord give me 
patience, fortitude, hdy courage! I have heard persons treat almost 
with ridicule the expression, put underneath me ih^ everlasting arnn I 
— (Deut.xxxiti. yy.) But it is exactly what I want— everlasting arms 
to raise me up-- to be strengthened ^iih might his spirit in the inner 
man, I am in full possession of all my faculties— -I know I am dying — 
I feel the immense^ the ir^niie importance of the crisis— Lorr/ Jems 
receive spirit! Thou an all I want. Kone but Jesus can do help- 
less sinners good. Blessed be God there is one Saviour, though but 
one ill the whole universe. 

It may be remarked, In general, that his use of the language of 
the Lord*s Prayer was oontinual during every part of his iilnebs ; as 
was likewise that of various parts of the Church Liturgy, particularly 
of the Communion Service* and thu sentence in the BurkI Service, 
^ Suffer me not, at my lost hour, for any pains of death to fall from 
thee!' 

Throughout his iUness, all his tempers and dispositions marked a 
soul ripe for heaven. His patience was most exemplary, though this 
was the grace which, almost more than any Other, he feared would foil ; 
but it increased to the Ond. On the only pokit bn which any approach 
to inipajik^ had been discovered, tv dhmrf^ he ha<l become 

almost ^teetJy resigned; and though ho still inquired frequently if 
any toafe for good appeared, yet, on receiving a negative answer, he 
only ipserved, ^then 1 must seek a fre$b^ Stock of patience!* His 
hindnms and afiection to ail whoapproaobed him, were carried to the 
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greatest height, and showed themselves in a singularly minute attention 
to all their feelings, and whatever might be Tor their comfort, to a 
degree that was quite affecting j especially at a time when he was 
suffering so much himself, often in inmd as well as body. Even in the 
darkest times, Hhott art righteoiis! Father^ tk^ nameJ* solemnly 

enunciated, wa$* the sentence most frequently on his lips, and marked 
his profound submission, Hi^ humitif^ and sense of utter unworthiness 
seemed more deep thin words could express. It need scarcely be 
said, that Christ wris now indre precious in his eyes4han ever; and 
liis expressions of exclusive, undivided, and addring adherence to him 
for salvation, if possible', more strong. At the same time, he refused 
the appropriation to himself of thosc^^ promises which belong only to 
true believers in Christ, except as it dould be shown that he bore the 
character commonly annexed to the promise— such as those that^/?^rtr 
the Lord, that /ooe God, repent, believe, and obey. When he could 
not trace this in himself, he would have recourse only to those which 
encourage even the chief of sinners to come to Christ, and assure them, 
that, hm that cometk he Viill in no tvise cast out, 

“ In this connexion it may be remarked, that whatever dissatisfaction 
with himself he at any time expressed, he never intimated the least 
wavering as to the truths which he had spent his life in inculcating, or 
impeached his own sincerity and faithfulness in the discharge of his 
ministry. 

“ 1 only add further, that he would alw^ays, when he received the 
sacrament, and, after a short prayer, which, during the latter part of 
the time, we every night offered up with him, have repeated to him 
the affecting commendation in the service for the visitation of the sick : 
*Unto God's gracious mercy and protection we commit thee: the 
Lord bless thee and keep thee : the JLord make his face to shine upon 
thee, and he gracious unto thed: the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace, both now and evermore ;* and most 
alfocting was the solemnity with which he listened, and pronounced 
his amen to it." 

The length of the foregoing extracts (in which it will be 
seen that we have preferred to permit Mr. Scott's biographer 
to speak for himself) has left us little space for any general 
summary of the chctfactet or labbur^ the deceased ; indeed 
these appear to have been so accurately detailed by his friend, 
Mr. Wilson, in his funeral »enno'n (to whibh bU present bio- 
grapher has recourse), that we ^ow not how we can do better 
than let that individual present his views on the subject. 

‘‘ VVe here behold," says he, a man of strong natural powers, in^ 
trenched in the sophistries of human pride, .and a determined oppo- 
nent of almost all die chikf truths of the Gospei, gradually convinced 
and subdued* We see him engaging in aTaborious study of the 
Scripture, with opinions and prejudices firmly fixed, and ^ reluctant to 
admit a humiliating scheme of theology, yet borne on, contrary to his 
expectations, and wishes, and worldly inteiest, by the simple energy 
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of truths We view him arriving, to his own dismay, at one doctrine 
after another. We behold him making every step sure as he advances, 
till he, at length, works out, by his own diligent and most anxious in- 
vestigation of the g&cred volume, all the parts Of divine truth, which 
he afterwards discovered to be the common faith of the church of 
Christ, to be tho foundation of all the reformed communities, and to 
be essentially united with every part Of divine revelation. He waa 
thus taught the apostolical doctrines of the dtafp fall and apostacy of 
man, of his impotency to Uny thing spiritually good, the proper atone- 
ment and aatmaction of Christ, the triunity^ dr persons in the God- 
head, regeneration and progressive sanctincation by the Holy Spirit, 
justification by faith only, and salvation by grace, These great prin- 
ciples he perceived to be indissolubly connected with repentance unto 
life, separation fVom the sinflil customs arid spirit of the world, self- 
denial, and the bearing of reproach for ftbrist's sake; holy love to 
God and man; and activity in every good word and work. Further, 
he learnt to unite both these series of truths with dependence upon 
Christ for the supply of needful grace, humble trust in his promises 
for final victory, and an unreserved ascription of all blessings to the 
divine grace. Lastly^ and after some interval, he embraced the doc- 
trines relating to the secret and merciful will of God in our election in 
Christ Jesus, although be did not think a belief in these mysterious 
doctrines to be indispensable to ' aalvfttion, not consider the evidence 
for them, satisfactory as he deemed itf to carry with it that irresistible 
conviction which had attended his inquiries wuh respect to those es- 
sential and directly vital "truths of religion before enumerated. The 
whole narrative of the change yrhloh led to the adoption of these views 
of religion is so honest, and so evidently free from enthusiasm, as to 
constitute a most striking lestimony to the efficacy of the grace of 
God. . ' 

After he had once disebvefed, and embraced in all their fulness 
and practical application, the chief doctrines of the New Testament, he 
may truly be said to have kept the fmth with undeviating constancy. 
During forty-five years he continued to teach, and write, and live, in 
the spirit of those holy principles. What he was with respect to them, 
in the earliest part or this period^ tW same he continued in the latest, 
except as each year added something to bis Conviction of their truth, and 
to the maturity of W» judgment vespectlhg them. There are few writers 
in whom consistency is so strikingly obsetvi^ble through so many volu- 
minous works^. He was placed at dal^rent periods of his life in many 
scenes of peculiar difficulty, where the currents; of opinion within, as 
well as without his Own immediate cSrpIe, might have induced him to 
vary or conceal the faith upon Oome points of importance, but nothing 
moved hk Hor his echeme of doctrine 

more apostolical than hk method of publip^^ and applying 

it in hit sermons and writings. Over maintaining 

a tlieology, not only pure and onhOdOt OS to ks constituent elements 
and general character, but scripforaBy OsihCi in the arrangement, the 
proportions, the symmetry, thC harmony of Its several doctrines, and 
In the use to which each was, on the proper occasion, applied. In 
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this view, the habit which he had been led to form of studying the 
scripture for himself, and of diligently comparing all its parts with 
each other, was of essential service. He was not a man df ordinary 
mould. The humble submission to every part of divine revelation, the 
abstinence from metaphysical subtilties, the entire reliance on the in<- 
spired doctrine in all its bearings and consequences, the candour on 
points really doubtful or of less vital importance, which are the cha- 
racteristics of his writings, give them extraordinary value ; while, for 
example, he firmly believed the essential and vital truths which 1 be- 
fore noticed, he held with no less firmness the accountableness of man, 
the perpetual obligation of the holy law, the necessity of addressing 
the hearts and consciences of sinners, and of Using, without reserve, 
the commands, cautions, and tbreatenings so copiously employed in 
the inspired books; the importance of close inquiries into the detail 
of private, social, and relative deities, the necessity of pointing out 
those imperfections of temper or practice, by which a false religion 
betrays its unsoundness, and of following out the grand branches of 
scripture morals into theif proper fruits in the regulation of the life. 
In a word, he entered as fully into the greet system of plain means 
and duties on the one hand, aS of the mysterious doctrines of divine 
grace on the other. He united the Epistles of St. Paul and 
St. James. 

“ With such fidelity, we wonder not that he had, like the Apostle 
before bin?, to fgkt a good fight* He was not a man to receive the 
impression of his age, but co give it. On various occasions he thought 
it incumbent on him to come forward publicly in defence of the faith 
of the Gospel ; a task, in the execution of which, the firmest adherence 
to truth, and a candid treatment of his opponents, were ever united 
uiih singular knowledge of scripture, with great acuteness of reason- 
ing, and with a simple honesty of purpose and of principle, which it 
was difficult for an impartial inquirer to withstand* At the time when 
he first began to preach the Gospel faithfully, he found many who 
had habituated themselves to such statements of the grace and privi- 
leges of Christianity, as tended insensibly to injure the minds of their 
hearers, by inducing tKem to separate the duties of the Bible from its 
doctrines. With such fatal erroiis he made no compromise. His early 
writings were chiefly directed against this class of tenets, which, how- 
ever unintentionally on the part of somo wbo maintained them, verged 
towards the Antinomian heresy* At a later period, he engaged in a 
very different service>— a contest with the .adherents of infidelity. To- 
wards the close of his days, dpiniona tending to magnify human 
merits, and in their effect, subversive of the doctrines of divine grace, 
attracted his notice, and were encountered by him with the same 
manliness of;resii^tance which in earlier life he had opposed to errors 
of a contrary description. In all these instances, few will hesitate to 
allow that he fought a good fight* Tile prqudicea with which a living 
controversialist cannot fail to be regarded, must of course be allowed 
to subside, before a calm judgment can be formed of his merits as a 
disputant, or in general as a writer; but^ whep that period shall ar- 
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rive, I doubt not tliat his laborious productions will be admitted to 
rank amongst the soundest theological writings of our age. 

In thfese and olher labours ^hejlnkhed his course/ for his atten- 
tion was not absorbed in hrs writings. He was a laborious minister in 
every function of that sacred calling, and especially in the more re- 
tired walks of it. In the pulpit, indeed, an asthmatical affection, added 
to a strong provincial accent, an inattention to style and manner, 
and prolixit^, rendered his discourses less attractive tlian those of 
many very inferior men ; though even here, such were the richness 
and originality of bis matter, such his evident acquaintance with 
JScripture, and with the human heart, and such the skill which he 
evinced as a Christian moralist, that by hearers of attentive and re- 
flecting minds he was listened to, not only with respect, l)ut witli 
delight. But in visiting the sic|c^ in resolving cases of conscience, in 
counselling young ministers, in assisting various religious and bene- 
volent institutions, his success was peculiarly great. Indeed, if liis 
exertions as an author were left out of consideration, his other labours 
for forty^'five years as the chaplain of an hospital, as a parish priest, 
and generally as a member of society and of the Christian church, 
would place him on a level with most pious clergymen, however zeal- 
ous, diligent, or useful. 

But his widest and most important field of usefulness, and that 
which I have reserved for the last topic in the consideration of his 
public character, was as a commentator on the Holy Scriptures. Jn 
this he may be truly said to have finished his course^ as well as Jonght 
a goodfight^ and kepttkejaith. It is difficult to form a just estimate 
of a work on which such an author laboured for thirty-three years. It 
entitles him of itself to rank at the head of the theologians of his pwn 
time, as at once the most laborious and important writer of the day. 
The capital excellency of this valuable and immense undertaking 
perhaps consists in the following, more closely than any other, the 
fair and adequate meaning of every- part of Scriptj^re, without regard 
to the niceties of human systems: it is, in every sehse of the expres- 
sion, a scriptural comment. It has likewise a further and a strong 
recommendation in its otiginaiity. Every part of it is^Jthoyght out by 
the author for himselfi nut borrowed from others. 'Hii^i^r editions, 
indeed, are enriched with brief and valuable quotadonl#%^ several 
writers of credit, but the sqbstanqe of the work is entirely his own. 
it is not a compilation, it is an original production, in wdiich you have 
the deliberate judgment of a masculine ^aud independent mind on all 
the parts of Holy Scripture, 

Determination of mind in serving God formed the basis of his 
character, and gave strength and, firmness to every other part of it. 
Whatever eke he was, be was most decisive in religion, . The fashion- 
able opinions or praettOeS of the day, the number or station of Iiis 
opponents, the distractions, and divisions of parties, the plausible 
appearance of certain errors, the reputation for piety or talent of those 
who incautiously favoured them, made no difference to him. A power- 
ful discriminating judgment, and an intimate acquaintance with every 
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part of Scripture gave such a tone of firmness to his habits of tliinklng 
and acting, that he seemed like a giant taking his course among 
cliildrcn, regardless of their puny opposition, and bent only on tlic 
achievement of his own great objects. It must, on tlie otimr liaiid, be 
owned that he sometimes erred by want of suHicient consideration for 
the feelings and prejudices of others, and sometimes was betrayed 
into rudeness and over-confidence. I wish not to conceal his linnian 
failings, hut these failings he constantly opposed, and, as he advanced 
in life, almost entirely subdued ; whilst the stcM'ling honesty and detei- 
mination of his character, the spring of all his usefulness, remained 
unimpaired. 

“ In Ids doyncsiic circle his character was most exemplary. No blot 
ever stained bis name. A disinterestedness and unbending integrity 
in the midst of‘ many difficulties so raised 1dm in the esteem of all 
who knew him, as greatly to honour and recommend the Gospel he 
professed. He was in all respects an excellent father of a family. 
What he appeared in his preaching and writings, that he was amongst 
his children and servants. lie did not neglect his private duties on 
the ground of public engagements ; but he carried his religion into 
his house, and placed before his family the doctrines he taught, embo- 
died in his own evident uprightness of conduct. This determination 
and consistency in personal religion instructed Ids children better than 
a thousand set lessons. It is indeed commonly found that the general 
behaviour and conversation of parents produce a decidedly deeper im- 
pression on the minds of the young than any formal insiructions, how- 
ever in themselves excellent. When children arc addressed directly, 
their minds recoil, or at least their attention is apt to dag; but tlicir 
own shrewd observations on what they see done or Iiear said by others, 
on the estimates which they perceive their parents to form of things 
and characters, and on the governing principles by which they judge 
their conduct to be regulated, sink deep into ihcir memories, and in 
fact constitute by far the most effective part of education. It was on 
tliis principle that our deceased friend acted. He did not inculcate 
certain doctrines merely, or talk against covetousness and the love of 
the world, or insist on the public duties of the sabbath, or tlie private 
ones of the family, whilst the bent of his conversation was worldly, 
his temper selfish, his habits indulgent, and his vanity or ambition 
manifest under the thin guise of religioss phraseology : but he ex- 
hibited to his household a holy and amiable pattern of true piety — he 
was a man of God — imperfect, indeed, but consistent and sincere. 
Accordingly, all his children became, by the divine mercy, his com- 
forts during life, and now remain to call him blessed, and hand down 
his example to another generation. 

‘‘ A spirit of prayer and devotion was, further, a conspicuous orna- 
ment of his character. He lived near to God, Intercessory prayer 
was his delight. He was accustomed in his lamily devotions to inter- 
cede earnestly for the whole church, for the government of his coun- 
try, for the ministers of religion, for those preparing for the sacred 
office, for schools and universities, for the different nations of Chris- 
tendom, for the Heathens and Jews, and for all religious institutions; 
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varying liis supplications as circumstances seemed to dictate. As he 
approached the close of life, his deep humility of mind, and his zeal 
for the glory of his Saviour, were very affecting and edifying to those 
who were present on these occasions. He was the aged saint filled 
with the love of God and man, and supplicating for the whole human 
race. More especially, he had for above twenty years been constantly 
imploring of God that he would open some way for the conversion of 
the world, as well as the more extensive diffusion of genuine Chris- 
tianity at home, before he saw any apparent means for the accom- 
plishment of his desires ; and, when the establishment of the Bible 
and Missionary Institutions seemed to afford a prospect of the con- 
summation which he had so fervently desired, his thanksgiving to God 
abounded. His studious and secluded life by no means produced any 
indifference as to the active schemes which were formed for the salva- 
tion of mankind, nor any undue or unreasonable fastidiousness as to 
the means employed — faults often connected with literary habits — but 
whenever the end of religious societies was good, and the methods 
they employed lawful, he prayed most earnestly for their prosperity, 
and blessed God ibr their success ; thougli perhaps in the details of 
their constitution or proceedings there might be some things w inch he 
could not fully approve. Thus were his firmness and energy softened 
by candour and enlarged benevolence. 

“ His faith and f alienee binder aJffltctio7is must not be omitted. 
Though his constitution in itself was robust, his health was far ironi 
being good. An obstinate asthma, with exhausting bilious attacks, ex- 
posed him at times to acute sufferings for more than forty years of his 
life. Inflammatory fever succeeded these diseases during the last 
seven years, aggravated by a malady most inconvenient and alarming. 
He had, moreover, as those who knew his private history arc well 
aware, painful mortifications and vexations to endure whilst he resided 
at Gluey, and still more severe ones during a large part of the seven- 
teen years which he spent in London. His great w^ork, the Com- 
mentary, was also the occasion of almost constant perplexity, embar- 
rassment, and disappointment, for nearly the whole of the first four- 
teen years of his labours upon it ; so that almost any other person 
would have relinquished the undertaking in despair. To these must 
be added a frequent recurrence of severe domestic trials and calami- 
ties, often increased by dejection of spirits. Yet his faith and pa- 
tience bore up under all. Those who observed him in scenes of pecu- 
liar difficulty, were often reminded of the words of the royal preacher, 
the spirit of a man mil sustain his infirmity. This seemed to be the 
brief Iiistory of his life. Perhaps few writers, who ultimately attained 
the esteem and influence of this remarkable man for the last twenty 
years of his labours, ever reached such an eminence through greater 
discouragements of almost every description. During the twenty-five 
years preceding that period, lie had experienced inconveniences and 
difliculties in a degree that can scarcely be imagined by any but his 
intimate friends, 

I close, continues Mr. Wilson, this review of his character by 
noticing the wrad ml hut regular advances ivhich he inade in c- ' u ^ 
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of real godliness, mid especially in ox^ercoming his cnnsfitntionnl failings. 
This ih, after all, the bc^t test of Christian sincerity. A man may 
profess almost any principles or hold any kind of conduct for a time ; 
but to continue a sclf-denyinj^ course of consistent and growing pletyi 
to apply the strict rule of the divine law honestly and unreservedly to 
the whole of our conduct, to cultivate carefully every branch of our 
duty, to resist and contend against the evil tempers and dispositions 
to which wc are naturally most prone — and to unite all this with 
humble trust in the merits of our iSaviour, and with unfeigned ascrip- 
tion of every thing good in us to his grace and mercy; this it is that 
makes a real renovation of heart, and stamps the genuine believer in 
the Gospel of Christ. And such was the individual whom we are con- 
sidering. His feelings, as I have already intimated, lay on the side of 
roughness and severity of temper, pride of intellect, and confidence 
in his own powers. But from the time when he first obeyed with his 
whole heart the truth of the Gospel, he set himself to struggle against 
these, and all other evil tendencies, to study self-control, to aim at 
those graces which are most difficult to nature, and to employ all the 
motives of the Gospel to assist him in the contest ; and he gradually so 
increased in habitual mildness, humility, and tenderness for others, as 
to become no less exemplary for these virtues, than he had long been 
for the opposite qualities of religious courage, firmness, and determi- 
nation. He used to observe, that it was no excuse for a man to 
allege, that this or that holy temper was not his turn ; for every 
grace ought to be, and must be the turn of every sincere Christian. 
I can most truly say, that during an acquaintance of about twenty- 
five years, which gradually matured, on my part, into a filial affection, 
I scarcely ever .saw an instance of more evident growth in real obedi- 
ence, real love to God and man, real victory over natural infirmities, 
in a word, real Christian holiness. In the concluding years of his life 
he was, as it appeared to me, obviously ripening for heaven. He had 
fought a good Jight^ he had finished his course, he had kept the faith; 
so that at last his genuine humility before God, his joy in Christ 
Jesus, his holy zeal for the diffusion of the Gospel, his tender affec- 
tion to his family and all around him, his resignation to the will of his 
heavenly Father, and his exclusive trust in the merits and grace of 
his Saviour, seemed to leave little more to be done, but for the stroke 
of death to bring him to his grave in a full age^ like as a shock of corn 
cometh in its .scason,^^ 

In a note to this funeral sermon, Mr. Wilson observes fur- 
ther : — 

“ His writings are full of thought — full of ^ the seeds of things,’ as 
was said of Lord Bacon’s works. The ore dug up from the mine 
is not unalloyed indeed, but it is rich and copious, and well worthy of 
the process necessary to bring it into use. Take as an instance — the 
‘ Remarks on the Refutation of Calvinism,’ which, in the 2d edition, I 
venture to call one of the first theological treatises of the day ; it 
is pregnant with valuable matter, not merely on the (piestions di- 
rectly discussed, but on almost every topic of doctrinal and 

2 li 2 
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divinity. It appears to me incomparable for the acute and masterly 
defence of truth.” 

Much yet follows from the pen of Mr. Scott, jun. illustrative 
of his views of the character and works of his deceased father, 
but for this valuable matter we can only refer our readers to 
the work itself. 

To the above passaoes, which we have borrowed from the 
published discourse of the Kev. Daniel Wilson, one of the most 
able as well as amiable specimens of exact cliaracter-di awing 
in existence, we will presume to add nothing except a remark 
or two by way of conclusion. 

We consider the subject of this article as one of the most 
important pieces of biography which any nation, or any period 
of our own nation has produced, or been capable ol‘ prodiieine;. 
The sort of man whom it presents to us, though a rare and pe- 
culiar specimen, is, nevertheless, exclusively of English growl !i. 
The history of one who follows the fashions other imai in 
thinking and acting, is, in eifecl, not so mncli the liistoiy of 
what a man is, as of what he would be, or would be thought 
to be; but the life of a solitary and protesting individual, 
standing almost alone in the midst of a corrupt world, looking 
Iionestly lor the rule of his actions and opinions into the ora- 
cles of Divine truth, and with a masculine and athletic mind 
maintaining a long and severe struggle with the prejudices and 
the depravities of nature and education, roving at large through 
the wilderness of Iree thought, and led by a surpassing vigour 
of parts and penetration to embrace all the great verities of 
Christian faith, is a spectacle of such singular attraction and 
grandeur, that we have felt it almost ditficult since oiir perusal 
of these memoirs, to turn our eyes with the same interest upon 
the cares and Imsiness of ordinary life. No ib under of a new 
school in the ancient world, no institutor of any new sect 
among the moderns, no reformer, or discoverer, or projector, 
ever put forth more independent thinking, nor ever follovvecl 
out his subject with more intellectual freedom, than appears to 
have been employed by the late Rev. Thomas Scott, under the 
control of the strictest integrity, and the soundest capacity, 
to prove what is the good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God.” His was the march of an heroic assertor of the 
purest liberty of research, going on from conquest to conquesi, 
without auxiliaries, and pushing forwards, by continued elfort, 
the bounds of his acquisitions till the whole held was won. 

The cause of truth has, from Mr. Scott’s labours, derived 
this peculiar advantage, — that whatever in common life marks 
with the most decisive demonstration the influence of strong 
commuu sense and manly discretion, manifested itself through- 
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out the whole practice of his relij^ious profession. Wisdom is the 
word that best describes the character of his attainments and 
<;xertions. liis viji:orous understanding held a parallel course 
with his iaitli and ]nety. Tiiose who are apt to say that the 
developeiiieiit of spiritual religion in the heart supersedes or 
suspends the exercise of judgment, may learn from the example 
of this sage and sober servant of Christy that the highest 
human prudence is in harmony with the most exaltqd feelings 
to which vital religion can give birth. 

With his Calvinistic opinions we have nothing to do. Our 
own views of this subject are upon record. Whatever high 
doctrines he maintained, he never pressed them upon others. 
Tliey made, as far as can learn, no part of his ordinary 
teaching or preaching. Wdiatever were his s))cculative opinions, 
they led to no consecpiences in his own mind but such as raised 
to supreme importance all the practical restraints and obliga- 
tions of social and moral life. So bland was his Calvinism, 
and so little by him insisted upon as an essential article of 
faith, that we find him, in one of his letters of advice, tolling 
a p('rson in whese welfare he was deeply and alfcctionately en- 
gaged, if be discovered more Calvinism than was agreeable to 
him, (o skip it. 

To the Rev. John Scott, the compiler of tliis history, whose 
tilial reverence for such a father is worthy of his own characler, 
w(' desire to express our gratitude for his work. The honour 
ill wliicli he holds the suoject of his memoir has made him 
very sparing of his accounts of others, even of those of liis own 
family, but lie could not hide fjom observation the testimony 
wliicli the manner in which his wank is executed bears to his 
own virtue and ability. It is a pure specimen of biography, 
inunixed wnlh extraneous mutter or incident to increase its 
bulk — the (anunioii artitice of writers in this department. lie 
set ins to have been desirous of giving to the public an uniuter- 
ce[)teal view' of the great individual whose e\tra(_>rdiiiary life he 
has brouglit before us, and whose swbslantive ex(‘,elleuce lie 
has considered as entitling !iis nuanory to be treated apart 
and aloiu*, — as the objtxt ol especial and undivided homage. 
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Ajit. XVII.— infallibility of the ROMISH 

CHURCH. 

1. The End of Religions Controversy, in a Friendly Corre- 
spondence, hflu'een a Religious Society of Protestants and a 
Kofkan Catholic Divine. 3 vols. imperial 8vo: London, 
1817. 

■ 4 - 

2. llep/t/ to ‘ T/ic End of Religious Controversy i as dis- 
cussed in a Corresjiondenre between a supposed Soeietj/ of Pro- 
testants and the Reverend John Alii ner, DD, T'SA. Jiishop 
of Castabala, tkc. By the Reverend Riclnird Grier, AM. 
Vicur of T(!inj)lobo(lanc, in the Diocese of Clo^oie, and Chap- 
lain to his Excellency Ear) Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 8vo. pp, dlG. Cadell. London, 1821 . 

Bei ork entering u^)on our review of the controversy be- 
tween the cliui ches ol England and of Rome, which is to be 
the subject ol‘ the prcsinit article, it will be right to slate, that 
the work of Dr. Milner, to which Mr. Grier replies, was published 
about four years a<go, in London, and was entitled — The End 
of Religious Controversy ^ in a Friendly Correspondence helweeti a 
Religious Society of Protestants and a Roman Catholic Divine, 
This work, ‘‘ which (as Mr. Grier remarks) consists of f ve- 
hundred-andfftyf ve pages of imperial octavo, divided into 
three parts,^’ was addressed to the present Bishop of 
tSt. David’s, in answer to his lordship’s Protestant's Cate- 
chism. It was written, about twenty years ago, as a sequel to 
Dr. Milner’s controversy with the late Dr. Stnrges, entitled 
Letters to a Prebendary,'" but was suppressed, at the time, as 
lie himsidf infonus us, at the request of Bishop Ilorseley. — 
Alluding to these particulars, Mr. Grier observes, that, accord- 
ing to Dr. Milner’s own account, “ His book has lain dormant, 
during twice the pepod jirescribed by the Poet, within the 
penetrate of his study, receiving each day such embellishments 
from his master-hand, as might exhibit his portraiture in its 
most attractive form. Nor has it been (continties Mr. Grier) 
among the least artful of his devices to set up a fictitious 
society of Protestant correspondents, and to have shaped the 
Letters ascribed to them in such a way as to make his own 
replies appear tiiumphant.’' (Pref. Rom. p. iv.) Dr. Milner’s 
work, therefore, is to be considered by us, as containing the 
whole strength of the Romish church ; it being a summary of 
all the arguments used by the Romish divines, in their wTitings 
against tlie Church of Lngluud. Its professed object is to 
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demolish the strong holds of’ Protestantism, and to represent 
the Church of Rome as invincible and triumpliant. 

It appeared to us rather singular that Dr. Milner’s work 
should have remained so long unnoticed by our Protestant 
divines, and wo were much pleased when the first hint of 
Mr. Grier’s intended reply was communicated to the public. 
Having been among tlie foremost to read and admire his very 
satisfactory refutation of Ward’s Errafa of ihe Protestant 
PiUe, we had great liopes that Mr^ Grier’s answer to Dr. 
Milner would prove eipially satisfactory and triimiphanl. In 
this exjiectation, however, our regard for trutli and fair 
dealing obliges ns to acknowledge, that we have been not a 
little disajipointed. Let not this declaration, howev(*r, he mis- 
understood, or conceived to convey a greater censure on Mr. 
Grier’s performance than if is our iiitcniion to express, ov than 
wo think has ht;en merited by him. It is not for what 
Mr. Grier has done tliat we arc dis]>osed to find fault 
with him, but for what ho has left undone. His work, so 
far as it go(‘s, is clear, judicious, and convincing ; hut, 
we expected hhii to go farther, or to do a great di'ul mor^‘. 
In our opinion, at least, he has, in ]a^int of fact, left wholly 
untouched the most important part of the suhjec ,t, the cardinal 
point upon which the whole controveisy turns : we allude 
to the infill ilhlUiy chiimed by the (’hurch of Pome. And 
we are the more surprised at this, hecaiiso it has been 
pointed out to his opponents by Dr. Milm r himself, as wo 
shall speiidily show, in various parts ol his writings, as the vmy 
essence of this controversy. It strike^ us veiy forcildy, tliat tin* 
great object to be kejit in view by Protestaid divines, in llieir 
controversies with those of the Church of Rome, onglit to he 
the desire of convincing, not their Protestant readers, fur f hey 
must he supposed to be convinced already, but iheir Roman 
Catholic readers and opponents. To this end their chief 
exertions should be direcU^d against tlie infallibility of* Ike 
Romish Cliurcli. As long as Roman Catholics can fam y 
Iheir own church to be possessed of the infvillilnlily which 
she has so long and so pertinaciously claimed, they can 
have no ]>ossil)le inducement to abandon their own for any 
other communion. This doctrine is, therefore, the stiong 
hold of Popery, which Protestant divines must eiuleavour 
to batter down altogether, otherwise they must not expect 
to see victory crown their exertions. Under the influ- 
ence, therefore, of these view's, and of this conviction (both 
of them strengthened by a long and intimate acf|uaint- 
ance w ith Roman Uaitholn s and their modes and habits of 
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Ihiiikiii^), it shall be our endeavour, in the present article, to 
supply what we deem the greatest defect in Mr. Grier’s work. . 
At some future period we may descend to more minute parti- 
culars, and endeavour to convince our Roman Catholic oppo- 
nents, that their doctrines are equally untenable, whether 
examined in the gross or in the detail. After some general 
])rclinlinary remarks on Dr. Milner’s controversial conduct, 
character, and pietenslons, w^c shall confine our attention ))rin- 
cipally to a vindication of the right of private judgment in 
every "thing regarding faith anel morals, and to a refutation of 
the boasted infallibility of the Church of Rome. 

The wise man (says Dr. Milner) has remarked in the sacred 
tc'xt, that of 'making many books there is 7io end:'' and yet wc 
think it must be acknowledged, even by tlie learned and con- 
sistent Doctor himself, that he has made more books than almost 
nine-tenths of the numiirous authors of the present very fertile 
and scribbling age. But, although we are of opinion that 
the Doctor has been rather imprudent in flinging tins saying of 
tin; wise man into the face of the Bishop of St. David’s, and 
though we cannot wdiolly acquit the Doctor of the chai ge of being 
fi equently led on by the siiirit of polemical knight-errantry, 
yet wc arc ready to allow, that he has come forth manfully to 
i:hc attack, and tliat he has been generally engaged with no 
ordinary or visionary ojiponents. Nor has he contented him- 
self, like many others, with levelling Ids artillery at some of' 
the weak holds or outposts of the enemy, hut has directed 
it against the very strongest bulwarks ol’ Protestantism, and, 
as we trust we shall be able to show, of Christianity itself'. Dr. 
Milner, it ap))ears, is not to be dismayed, but renews the attack 
on tile Church of Kngland, which lui commenced long ago in his 
Letters to a Prebendary^ and that, too, with a very lowering 
and terrific aspect, lie comes forth to the encounter, not, 
indeed, like a young giant refreshed, and rejoicing in his 
strength, but like an old one, confident of success from his 
polemical experience and what he deems the favourable issue 
of former encounters. With a very formidable array around 
him, of traditions and fathers — of creeds and of councils — 
and with an interminable reserve (in the shape of a supple- 
mentary or auxiliary iiost) of dark and doubtful texts, and of 
still more dark and doubtful comments, he presents himsidf 
with the confidence of an invincible oppement. 

Tiiori* is also another part oi’ the lioctor’s polemical merits 
which it won id not lu; quite fair to pass by unnoticed ; no 
man is better skilled than he seems to be in the Parthian art 
(as he has called it) of shooting behind him, when driven off 
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the field, the random shafts of calumny and defamation. Witli 
all these advantages, however, on Dr. Milner's side, vve are 
far, very far indeed, from thinking him, in fair discussion, a 
formidable opponent; we say \i\ fair discussion, which Mr. 
(ji'ier has amply shown to form but a small part of the con- 
troversial lucubrations of Doctor Milner. ^ 

Our leading object in the present article being to assert and 
vindicate the indefeasible right of private judgment in whatever 
regards, faith, religion, and morals, and to controvert the pre- 
tended infallibility of the Church of Tiome, we proceed to de- 
fend that as the basis of the Church of England. All 

our iiKjuiries on these subjects will be found ultimately to 
eniitre in, or converge to, the doctrine of infallibility ; a privilege 
which we shall endeavour to show, and, we hope satisfactorily, 
to be altogether unfounded and chimerical. Private judgment 
bccoim^s firmly established, as soon as the doctrine of 
inlallibility is subverted. This, therefore, is the point to 
which our attention shall be princ-ipally directed ; for it 
is evidently the great hinge u])on which the entire contro- 
versy turns. Dr. Milner was, therefore, perfectly right in 
wishing, as he did in his “ to a Prebcndari/f to reduce 

the whole controversy between the churches of England and 
Home to a single question. We also find him (though this 
])oiiit has been over-looked by Mr. Grier, as we have already 
said) dwelling upon the same topic, in more than one passage 
of his present jmblication ; for instance, in tlic following w'ords: 
“ Before 1 enter into any discpiisition on this all-important 
controversy concerning the rule of faith, os wnuii Tiir: 

UKTlillM I N ATION OF EVKRY OTHER DEPENDS, 1 will lay 
dow n tliese fundamental maxims, the truth of w hich, 1 think, 
no rational Christian will dispute.” — (The end (»f J^eligious 
(Controversy , p. 3(),) After this remark, and slating these 
maxims, he proceeds to say : — 

“ By adhering to these three maxims, we shall quickly, Dear Sir, 
and clearly perceive the method appo’nted Cluist, for arriving at 
the knowledge of the trutlis wliich hehas taught; in other words, at 
I fie right rule of faith. Being in possession of this rule, we shall have 
nothing else, of course, to do, but to make use of it for securely, and, 
1 trust, amicably settling all our controversies. This is the only salis- 
factor}' method of composing religious diiTercnccs, which I alluded to 
ill my above mentioned letter to Dr. Sturges. To discuss them nil 
separalchj tvould be an endless task, vihereas this ineihod reduces them at 
once to n single question.'* (Ib. p. 37.) 

And again — “ Before 1 answer your letter, allow me to congra- 
tulate with you on your advances towards the char siyjit of the iCluilc 
hnlh of Revelation. As long as you prufcLscd to iuint out the 
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several articles of this, one by one, through the several books 
of Scripture, and under all the difficulties and uncertainties 
which I have already shown to attend this search, the task was 
interminable and success hopeless. Whereas, now, by taking the 
Church of God for your guide, you have hut one simple inquiry to make : 
Which is the Church of God? a question tliat admits of being solved by 
• men of good with equal certainty and facility. I say^ that 

there is but one inquiry to he made ; Which is the true church ? because 
if there is any one religious truth more clear than the rest, from 
reason, from the Scriptures both old and new, from the apostles’ creed, 
and from constant tradition, it is this, that the Catholic Church pre- 
serves the true worship of the Deity; she being the fountain of truth, 
the house of faith, and the temple of God, as an ancient father of the 
church expresses it. Hence it is as clear as the noou'day H^^ht, tliaty 
by solving this one queUion^ Which is the true church ? you tvill at oner 
settle every question of religious controversy ^ that ever has^ or ever can 
be agitated. (Ib. vol. ii. p. 2, 3.) 

Although we find several tilings that are censurablcj in these 
passages, the only remark which we deem ii now necessary to 
make on them is, that we fully agree with J)r. Milner in think- 
ing, that the controversy between the churches oi Etighand and 
Rome is reducible to a single question : on this point we ac- 
cordingly agree to join issue with him. I1‘ the Church of 
Rome, as Dr. Milner and her advocates always contend, be 
an infallible one, she cannot be guilty of any lollies, errors, oi 
absurdities, in her doctrinal decisions ; and the fundanientul 
tenet of Protestantism, that is, the right of private judgment in 
every thing respecting faith and moials, must be groundetl 
in error: but, if this is not the case, and if the Church of 
Rome is as fallible as any other, both of which })oints we ho])e 
to be able to prove, them there is no reason to say, that the 
religion of Protestants is to be abandoned, as carrying us out 
of tne safe way of salvation. 

Dr. Milner (as Mr. Grier has also remarked) shows consi- 
derable dexterity in removing the seat of the war, from the ter- 
ritory of his own church, into those of the enemy ; a practice 
in which it may not be amiss, occasionally, to follow bis ex- 
ample : and, with some gratitude for the hint, it is our 
intention to practise this mode of controversial warfare, in 
treating of the question of infallibility. Instead of deriv- 
ing our polemical armour, or artillery, from the arsenals 
of Protestantism, we will endeavour to draw from those 
of‘ the Church of Rome herself. The arsenals, to which 
we shall recur, are what Dr. Milner calls the infallible decrees 
of his general councils, and the doctrinal decisions of the 
Church of Rome. He ought to be aware, that the cause which 
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we advocate must be triumphant, if we succeed in fixing a 
single proof of folly, nonsense, contradiction, or absurdity, 
upon his Popes in their doctrinal decisions, or upon the de- 
crees of his general councils respecting faith and morals ; and 
this, we presume, may be very easily done. It is self-evident, 
if a single decision of a council, maintained by the partisans of 
Home to be infallible, is proved to be foolish, nonsensical, or 
absurd, or even contradictory to, or inconsistent with, the de- 
crees of any other council, held also to be infallible, that the 
whole fabric of infallibility is subverted, and, “ like the base- 
less fabric of a vision, leaves not a wreck behind/' 

Nobody, we think, will deny that our senses were bestowed 
upon us by the Giver of even/ good and perfect giftf not to 
lie dormant, but to be made the best use of in the business 
of life, for our own happiness and advantage. That man, who 
carries the use of any of them, or of all of the senses, to the 
higliest degree of perfection in the practice of the arts, or in 
the improvement of the sciences, is always held in higher esti- 
mation, by the concurring judgments of mankind, than those 
by whom they are either suffered to lie w^aste, or to remain 
unimprovfid and uncultivated. Nobody, possessed of common 
sense ever thought of preferring a bad mechanic, or artist, of 
any kind, to a good one. If such then be really the case with 
respect to the senses, must it not, a fortiori, be so likewise with 
regard to our mental faculties and powers ? And as these are, 
confessedly, of a much higher order than the senses, must 
it not be sellkwident, that tiny also were intcuided to be 
used by us, for the improvement and benefit of our being? 
Now it must be universally allowed, that, of the miintal facul- 
ties, the powers of reasoning and judgment are, by far, llie 
highest in the scale of excellence, and therefore the most im- 
portant. It must also be allowed, that the man, who possesses 
these in the greatest degree of perfection, is the most perfect 
and accomplished of our species. None but fools could ever 
think of comparing some empty, smattering logician, or some 
half learned divine, with Locke or Chillingworth. Without 
the use of our mental faculties, particularly of judgment 
and reasonings we could never have ascertained the divine 
origin and authority of Revelation : nor could we even 
know, whether Paganism, Mahometanism, Deism, or Atheism 
itself, were not preferable to Christianity. It therefore 
clearly follows, that these faculties must be used by us in all 
our inquiries concerning faith and morals ; and if concern- 
ing the origin and general evidences of Christianity, why not 
also, in all cases, where the meaning of the IScrii)tures may be 
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r>bscure, doubtful, or disputable ? Like all other ancient writ- 
ings, the Scriptures have been altered and corrupted by the 
ignorance, hurry, and even by the frauds, of transcribers. How 
were these alterations and corruptions to be detected and cor- 
rected, except by a candid, earnest, and attentive exertion of our 
mental powers? Besides these considerations, it deserves to be 
remarked, tliat the use of these faculties in matters of religion 
is no where prohibited in the New Testament: whilst it is 
certain that there are many passages in it from which the 
contrary opinion is fairly and clearly deducible. If, therefore, 
the Roman Catholic (Jhurch presumes to prohibit the use of 
these faculties, in religious inquiries, in opposition to the Scrip- 
tures, and merely on the score of its own infallibility, such an 
argument can have no weight in the present discussion, tlie 
object of which is, not only to question that infallibility, but 
also to prove that it has no existence. 

It has been well remarked that private judgment is a rule, 
not ritliuir, but ruled by the word of God ; and tliat as such 
we can never act lawfully against it in obedience to the highest 
mortals, it being the dictate of conscience, God's dejiuty in 
the soul, never to be contradicted. How irrational then, and 
impious, must it not be to require a man to believe what is 
not clearly revealed in Scripture? If it be clearly revealed, he 
cannot but believe it : but, if he does not see it contained in 
Scripture, it is impossible to force either hhsi^ht or his faith. 
Consequently his obedience cannot he required, without the exer- 
cise of his private judgment , The maxims of the blind advocates 
of an infallible church are, however, very different from these : 
they maintain, even in their catechisms, that wc ought to sub- 
mit our reason f as well as our wills, to what they call the law of 
God ; that is, in plain English, to whatever it suits their inter- 
ested views to characterise by that denomination. 

That Saint Paul, whose authority is, at least, as good as that 
of the Church of Rome, allows the right of private judgment in 
religious matters, appears to us, as it has done to many before 
us, and unquestionable. — “ I speak (says he) as to wise 

men; judge ye youeselves what i say," (1 Corinth, 
x. J5.) And again: ‘‘Judge ye youeselves, is it cojnehf 
that a looman prai/ ifuto God uncovered (Ibid. xi. 13.) 
In another place he writes thus : “ One man esteemeth one daq 
atu^ve another : auoi her esteemeth everyday alike. Let k\ehy 
MAN BE MM.Y PEKSUADED IN Ills' OWN MIND." (Rom. xiv. 
ti.) 8t. Luke is also against the Cliurcli of Rome, for ho 
says in ihe words even ol Christ himself: — “ Ic In/pm rites, ijc 
(UK (iiMxrn the fare (f the skj/ and if the earth; hat huio 
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it that 7/e do 77ot discern thJs time? Yea, and why even 

OF YOURSELVES, JUDGE YE NOT WHAT IS RIGHT?'' — 

(xii. 56.) And again, in the Acts: Tke^e ivere moi^e noble 
than ihose in Thcssalonica, in that they received tiieword with aid 
readiness of niind^ and searched the Scihpturks daily, 

WlIE'rUEk THOSE THINGS WERE SO." (xvii. 11.) Bul 
we have even a still higher autliority than tliat of any, or even 
of all the apostles and evangelists, on our side : for even 
Christ himself challenged the Jews to search the Scriptures coji- 
cerning him, and therefore, in recommending the examination 
of them, must have allowed the undoubted right of private 
judgment in matters of religion and morals. — Search the 
SCRIPTURES (said he) ; for in them ye thinkye have eternal life : 
and they are they which testify of meJ* (John v. 25.) To 
these passages we may add the words of St. Peter, the reputed 
head of the Roman Catholic church: — Be ready always 
TO GIVi: AN answer TO EVERY MAN THAT ASKETIl YOU A 
REASON OF THE HOPE THAT IS IN YOU.") — I Peter iii. 15-) 

Injustice to tlie divines of the Church of Rome, in general, 
we are ready to admit that most, if not all, of tliose religious 
opinions in which they ditfer from the Churcli of England, are 
founded by them on certain passages of the Scriptures ; in sup- 
port of which, however, where holy writ is not sulficiently 
clear, or explicit, they bring forward also the aid of tradition. 
I’heir opponents of the Church of England, however, bringing 
an equal degree of integrity and candour, and certainly a 
greater share of sound learning and philosophy, to the investiga- 
tion, are decidedly of 0)>iiiioH that the tenets and practices in 
question cannot be fairly deduced from, or justified by, the texts 
and authorities brought to support them ; and, further, that the 
pretended traditions of the Romish divines cannot be relied 
on in matters of so much importance. It must therefore evi« 
deiitly follow, upon this view of the subject, that it is altoge- 
ther a matter of doubt whether the disputed doctrines and prac- 
tices are contained or not in the Scriptures ; and consequently 
that Christians are not obliged to believe any thing [)ositively 
concerning them, since the opinions of persons of the greatest 
integrity, candour, and learning, respecting them, are so incon- 
sistent and various. 

But the Romish divines do not sufler the matter to rest here: 
they bring forward an additional argument in support of their 
practices and opinions. The disputed doctrines and j)ractices, 
say they, are certainly justified by the Scriptures and by tradi- 
tion, since the Roman Catholic Church, which is infallible in 
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matters of faith has decided them to be so. When 

Roman Catholicft^'ttfS hard run in controversy, this argument 
is always their shift; it becomes therefore necessary to 
sift it to the bottom. The matter then is brought to the 
issue, that the Roman Church, if it be, as it maintains it- 
self to be, really infallible^ must necessarily have the better 
side of this controversy, and that its opinions and practices, in 
that case, ought to be received in preference to those of its 
opponents : but should it. on the other hand, upon a full and 
fair inquiry, appear that the assumed infallibility has no founda- 
tion, ttien it must evidently follow that every Christian is left 
to the exercise of his own judgment and reason in what con- 
cerns morals and religion, just as he is upon every other subject 
of speculation or research ; and therefore that no Christian is 
bound to believe any thing concerning the doctrines and practices 
in question, except in proportion as he may find them to be fairly 
or satisfactorily taught in the New Testament. 

The Roman Catholics have long and loudly complained of 
the British legislature for depriving them of civil and political 
rights on the score of religion ; that is, they claim, as an in- 
defeasible right, the right or privilege of following the religion 
of their own choice ; in other words, the religion which their 
reason 'axuSl judgment^ so far as they use them, lead them to con- 
sider as the safest and the best. In this instance, therefore, even 
the Roman Catholics themselves are staunch advocates for the 
liberty and right private judgment, even in religious matters. 
No man, they have constantly maintained in their emancipa- 
tion petitions to the legislature, has any right to controul the 
religious practices or opinions of another, or to hinder him 
from adopting or following such as he may think fit. This they 
affirm for this reason, that a man’s religious opinions are not, 
and cannot be, a subject for the cognizance of his neighbours, 
being a matter wholly between his God and himself. In this 
instance therefore, at least, Roman Catholics are as great 
sticklers as Protestants ever were for the right of private judg- 
ment in religious concerns. In answer to this they cannot 
reply, that their object is civil and political power (though we 
know that to be the fact), as such a confession would contra- 
dict all their petitions and speeches for emancipation. Un- 
fortunately, they will not seek the only emancipation which 
would do them good, which they really want, and which is 
entirely in their own power ; we mean, an emancipation from 
spiritual tyranny, and from priestly bondage. 

In attempting to prove the infallibility in question, the Ro- 
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niish divines reason in a circle, or use the circulating 
gisin, which, as logicians well know, proves nothing. This 
dogma, it is clear, cannot be proved by reason ; nor will tra- 
ditional arguments be admitted to possess any weight on this 
subject by any well-informed or rational opponent. The doc- 
trine, therefore, if at all susceptible of proof, must be proved 
by Scripture authority alone. That the passages from the New 
Testament, which the Romish divines adduce for this purpose, 
are not at all decisive or satisfactory, is clear from the fact, that 
all their opponents, among whom we find several scholars and 
divines (to say the least of them) equally well-informed and 
candid with themselves, agree in giving quite a diflerent inter- 
pretation of the passages in question. — It must be therefore 
manifest, while persons of equal integrity and learning differ 
so completely with regard to the real meaning and application 
of those texts, that the assumed infallibility is so far from being 
demonstrated, that it is not rendered even probable ; nor is it, 
accordingly, incumbent upon any rational inquirer to believe 
such a tenk in opposition to his own conviction or opinion. 
When we add to this, that we find many foolish, contradic- 
tory, and even absurd decrees in the decisions of their general 
councils, which, when regularly convened, they hold to be 
infallible, and these decrees too relating to essential points of 
religion and morals, we must conclude that their claim to infal- 
libility is wholly unfounded; for, surely it is quite fair and 
rational to judge, as Christ has told us to do, of the tree by 
its fruit The matter, therefore, stands thus in this stage of 
the controversy. The Romish divines say, that the infallibility 
of tlieir church is proved by certain texts of Scripture : that it 
is so proved, however, is positively denied by their opponents 
availing themselves of the right of private Judgment, and ot 
the use of all their mental taculties. Thus far both parties 
seem to be perfectly equal : but when the Romish divines ad- 
vance a step further, and affirm that the texts in question do 
rertainly prove the iiifallihility, because^their church, which is 
an infallible, one, has so interpreted them, then they run into 
the circulating syllogivsm, and prove nothing. It is therefore a 
just remark, that “ The Catholic hierarchy, oy insisting that the 
laity, skoiild receive the sense attached to Scripture by the 
church, that is by themselves, had thus resolved their authority^* 
(that of the Romish Church) into their own authority to inter^ 
pret Scripture” — Mr. Grier has made a few remarks on this sub- 
ject, which we submit to our readers : Throughout the Let- 
ters, in which he (Dr, Milner) treats of the < True and false 
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Rules^ Dr. Milner affords repeated instances of the Popish 
mode of arguing in what is termed a vicious circle. With him 
the church unerringly determines the authority of Scripture, 
while the authority of Scripture determines the iuerrabihty of 
the church. He was sensible that the objection had been before 
successfully made by Protestant WTiters ; and, as if it were in 
anticipation of its recurrence, he endeavours to elude its force 
in this fanciful way; he supposes that a personage, calling 
himself the king^s delegate, and whom from circumstances he 
believed to be really such, had presented him with a letter, in 
which the king expressed his wish that the same credit should 
be given his messenger's declaration as would be given his 
own. Here we may perceive that the delegate represents the 
churchy and the letter the Scriptures. He (that is, the church\ 
decides infallibly on the authority of the letter (that is the 
Scriptures^) while their authority confirms his infallibility. I 
here ask Dr. Milner, whether the case be like that of the 
Baptist bearing testimony to Christ, and Christ bearing testi- 
mony to the fiaptist? or, whether, when he says that the 
(Roman) Catholic Church follows the right rule, and the right 
rule infallibly leads to the (Roman) Catholic Church, Let. 60, 
p. 192, he can deny that this is a mutual testimony, which, 
as running in the vicious circle, is destructive of itself? For, 
when he believes the Scriptures, because the Church bids him, 
and believes the Church because the Scriptures bid him, what 
is it but arguing in a cirdle, and proving the thing by itself ? 
But I shall not weary the readers patience with further proofs 
of such fatuity.” (Grier’s Reply, IScc. p. 32, 33.) 

The Romish divines, finding themselves bard pressed, attempt 
to get out of the straits and absurdities in which this reasoning 
in a circle involves them. But their mode of attempting to ex- 
tricate themselves is but iU calculated to lessen their perplexi- 
ties. When accused of adding unnecessarily to Christianity, 
and of teaching doctrines and practices not sanctioned by the 
Bible, they endeavour to justify themaelves by saying, that 
their Church does not innovate u^on Christianity, inasmuch as 
she professes to interpret the Scriptures by the authority of the 
fathers and by tradition. Thus, it is affirmed, by their greatest 
champion (Bossuet), that it is by means of tradition that wedearn 
the true sense of Scripture. But this surely is not. true, since 
even the fathers themselves are very far from being uniform in 
4j|eir interpretations of the Scriptures. The Church,” he adds, 
" will say, as the apostles did, (Acts xv. 28,) ' it hds seemed good 
to the HohjJipint and to &c.” (Expos, of the CathoL Faith, 
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§ 19.) But sttrefy Ithe cases are very fb’ from being ideniicalf 
or indeed similar, for this reason, to say nothing of others^ that 
the apostles gave the hast proofs of their inspiration by the 
iiumeronS and stnking tniracfes which they performed; whereas 
the bishops of the Ohurch of Rom^i even when assembled in 
their general coitncils, have left lis npne of theirs, so far as we 
can learn — though they have l^n us^ on record, proofs of their 
Ignorance, folly, and absui^f^^, in abtjnjiilance. ^ 

The pretended infaUibuw i^jAe Cniiroh Rome being once 
disproved, it will p^ce^sat^i^ touotr, that tne peculiar doctrines 
and practice^ of thattlhuf^ stand or fall in proportion as 

they shall appear to dll danc, a^fd competent inquirers, judging 
and reasoning to the best di ‘ ir inibrmation and abilities, to 
he or not to be supported h) a||thority of the Scriptures. 
The exercise, uiereiore, Of d* iw reasoning powers of 
the human mind ia tiot Only it ^W^»te, but peicieBsary. 

But were we even to ndmit^ which we pWdr cap, tlipt certain 
passages of the Scl4ptut*ea gO &e lengdi pi proving the infalli- 
bility of some particular ^dteh, We eho^id stiU contend, that 
the Romish Ohurch coli^d.pot pe by the q|»prch in ques- 
tion, as we shall speedily pfoW njjf iyanous ea^an^es, that this 
famous church has fallen into nmyem erP>rsi. This being the 
case, it Will foUdw, that the* t<p St. If etc r, ip the 

gospels, or those aprfied him apd to his 

supposed successors, the^Ro^fJs weU'apjItose otlmrs which 

epn- 

liUL ut? ii;u uitt ^gipci^ W ChU|rpli^ of ^oxa^i m 

times subseqtiWt ip ofMe ^ 

So far as,^ at tniSmomMCnmimm|^ were arp no more than 
three or four teid^'df ScrmraPgmuni^ tmnghke a direct 
bearing hbe pfeslth: These hpve^ accordingly, 

been Used Id prht%; that' the ^rlj&Ms df,l^remacy and infalli- 
bility, shppbsea td tfttVff'men Mmfs^ to, «tex and the other 
apostles, were fftttiWdd &*'dpp]» Retefs reput^ Suc- 

cessors, the Popes or BiraoM of Koriug. and ftlso.to tw (Church 
of Rome, m ereVy woridT But it 

seems clear to us, as me iiowM of filling ppmcles was, 
with very few^exceptionsa^anhea to the apost^and dismples, 
that the privilege of inninipility, if^eyer It existed after Cprist 
himself, was condned td them mao. But were even dm apostles 
themselves, highlj^ gffllid dS ^dit Divine Master, ma4ej^em» eo 
pnvileged M m be alwayi in^ible, or free frepa error i <Tq say 
nothing of tpd ^ibiU^ apd weakness of Reter in thrice dei^ng 
his Master, wh ItiaQW.tht^ this prince of the apostles, as the 
Romish Chuvdh e«l|s him, was not only accused of error by St. 
Paul, but even pteadt^ ^ cnarge. (Qal. ii. 11, &c.) 
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With what face, then, can infallibility be ascribed to all, or to 
any of the Popes, supposing them to be really St. Peter’s suc- 
cessors ; or, indeed to the Church, when we have it on record 
that even an inspired apostle was not always infallible ? When, 
therefore, it is thus manifest that even St. Peter could err, and 
that, too*, after dm as^cension q/ Chrkt, and at a time when Chris- 
tianity, being then only in its infancy, stood more in need of 
inspired and h fallible teachers than- at any subsequent pe- 
riod, how can infallibility be supposed to be at present 
necessary either in the Popes, or the Church of Rome, 
or indeed in any particular church? Is it at all probable, or 
even likely, that Christ would have bestowed the highest of all 
possible gifts, that of inerrancy or infallibility ^wpoxi inferioiis, 
when he Imd not^ as we know from this fact respecting St. Peter, 
fidhf bestowed it, either upon the apostles themselves, or upon 
their reputed head ? 

The individuals who assist at a general council are obliged 
to exercise their powers of judgment and reasoning on the vari- 
ous topics on which they are called to decide. The Church of 
Rome does not maintain that eaph of the members of a general 
council is inspired ; for, in that case, the opinions of the most 
ignorant would be of equal weight and value with those of the 
most wise and learned. Now, if the use of judgment and rea- 
soning be required (as we sh^ll prove them to be, on the au- 
thority of the Council of Tr^l^) even in those who are said to 
be inspired and directed the Holy Spirit, in order to form a 
correct decision, just as much as it is in those who pretend to 
no inspiration at all, may we notask how much of the supposed 
infallible decisions of the Romish Church is to be ascribed to 
the mere natural powers of judgment and reasoning, and what 
' portion of them is the peculiar or exclusive result of divine in- 
spiration? At all events, whether this question admits of any 
adequate solution or uOt, it is evident, even from the words of 
the , Council of Trent itself, that* diyines,. whether inspired, or 
guided and assisted solely by their own learning and nmntal 
Faculties, must always exert their powers of reasoning and judg- 
ment, to arrive at the truth in matters of religion. 

It would be doing an injustice to ;^ur readers, as well as to 
our argument, not tp take notice of the declarations of the Church 
of Rome on this subject. The following words form a portion 
of the edifying remarks of the Fathers ot Trent in their secoiid 
session Jpsa synodus kortaiur omnes Gatkolicos hie congregatos, 
el can^eganao$f atque eos prmertimy qui saaarum liter arum peru 
tiam habenty tit seduld medifatione diligenier Mcntn ipsi cogiienty 
quibus potmmum viis et modisy ipsius intentio dirigiy et 

opta^tmii Rectum sortirt And sententiis vero 
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dicendis ♦ # ^ tiullm debeat^ oait imniodesHs vocibus p&rstrepere^ 
aut tamullibus pei'titrbaTa } nullus etiafri fahis^ vanisve^ aut obsfi- 
nafis disceptaiionibus contendere t sedy quidquid dicatuTy sicmtiis- 
simu verboTurn prolalione temperetur^ ut nec mdientes ojfendantUTy 
nec recti judicii acies periurbato aninio inJiectaturJ* WHat a pretty 
picture is afforded us, in these extracts and advices, even by the 
fathers themselves, of the scenes of violence,^ tumult, and dis- 
order, which we know from history to have bee^t^frequent in the 
general councils. It is, surely, a very curious picture of an 
cecumenical synod, said tC be assembled, as the Romish divines 
maintain all of them to have been, under the influence and im- 
mediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, (or, to use the words of thi» 
Trent Fathers, Spiridu Sancio legitim^ congre^ata,^^) to tell us, 
that it was necessary to lecture them about tlieir behaviour like 
a parcel of disorderly or riotous echbolboys, and to advise them 
not to talk indecently, or to act in too noisy, tuinuUuous, or disor- 
derly a maitnerl These advices and regulations remind us oi' 
those of an Empress of Russia, mentioned in Goldsmith’s works, 
in which she commanded, that the ladies should not come drunh 
to the ball-room, and that no gentleman should strike or knock ‘ 
down a lady at a public aHsembiy t !—** Each of the other is the 
parallel.” 

The real state of the facts, as the Roniish divines maintain, 

is, that the bishops, when assembled in councils, by regular 
authority, are not individually infallible, for they often diner in 
opinion : but they give their judgmietits by vote, and it is only 
to the general result of these votes so given, that they claim in- 
fallibility. Again, it is not for every' decision of their Popes 
that they claim infallibility, but only for those which Popes 
pronounce authoritatively, or ^ eso mihedraf and which are af- 
terwards received as just by die great body of the dispersed 
bishops. At the fourth Session of tue famous Council of Trent, 
at which, it is well known; divine authority of the Vulgate 
Latin Biblcy of the Apocrypha^ and of tradition , was decreed, 
only forty-eight bishops and fee cardinals were present. The 
doctrine, however, of th^ Ilomish Church on this point, as al- 
ready stated, is that when alt the bishops are lamfuHy summoned, 
whatever number may,, atteiidi whether ten or ^ew thousand, 
their decisions are infallible. Of the fifty-three prelates who ^ 
pronounced thus definitively Qp f he foregoing most important, 
and hitherto undetermined, points, not one individual was re- 
markable for profound theological knowledge, or, indeed, for 
any kind of aouud philosophical or classical learning. Nor Can 

it, therefore, bal be considered as something yery extraordinary, 

that they should hav^^^med over, m so tnin a meeting, a busi- 
ness of this kind, from its peEramount importance, re- 

quired the fullest attendance, and the most mature and deli- 

. - ' ' 2 c2 
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berate consideration. WJmt renders Ibeir conduct in this affajr 
still more strange is, that they themselves, in their third 
made a declaration in favour of the propriety of having e 
decisions sanctioned by meetings as numerous and ^ 

as possible. Their own on this point are ^ a 

sacrosancta, oecumenica et generalis fridentina Syno us, 
Spiritu Sancto legitim^ congregata, in ea praesidentibus eisdem 
tribus apostolic® s.edis legatis, intelligens multos prplatos, ex 
diversis partibus, accinctos esse itineli, .nonnullos etiam m via 
esse, quo hue veniant; cogitcmque otktm, ^ tpsa smtA 
decernenda, eo mdjoris apda omnes sxistimattonts et homns vi t' ■ 
posse, quo majori fuerint et pkmon patrum amtbo et prf^t^ 
sarJtl et cUoLata; statuit, • 8te » Surely these infalhb e 
fathers must have had very short memories, when, m the 
next session, that is, in the course of a single month, alter hav* & 
put forth the above declaration, « it seem^ good to them, ami 
no doubt also, as they would have us believe, to ^ A 
Spirit,” (whom flley always take good care to render 

for a portion of their nonsense or alreuWiity,) to decreet e 

authority of the Vulgate Latin Bibky of the ^pocryp^a, | 
tradition, in a meeting so thin as to consist of only live caroi- 
nals and forty-eight bishops ! ! ' nf 

It is no snmll argument against the truth of this 
infallibility, that it is peculiarly calculated to damp, or t 

check alt^ether, the spirit of free inquiry; 

possibility of religious or theological improvement. As soon as 
men fancy themselves tO be im possession of perlect knoi^- 
ledge np4 any point; what inducement can they 
have to undergo the toils and fatigue of forther inqu^ 

It deserves, therefore, to be remembered, that he - 
Church has acted with perfect consistency in the spirit 
which we are condemniiag; ft>r it is notorious that th s 
church has, at all times, showmitself the determined^enemy ot 
research and improvement. The books condemned by 
popes, councils, universities, and - bishops, were 
general as were written iin an honest and liber^ spirit of in- 
quiry ; while several of them were, in the opinions ol the 
Seat and most disinterested judges^ as welUs m ‘J® 
of all Europe, first-rate performances. Well, therefore, ha 
Int been said, “ If qou wish for a good book, Iwk into 
inquisitor’s prohibited list.; if yoo 
choose that which interested men dislike. We must add, 
• besides, that this system Whs calculated, not only to keep 

mankind in the dark, but also to screen effectnrfly the errors and 
abuses oftheChiirchitself, and thus tp.keep^em secure, not 

only from the fear of exposure, but even from any chance ot 
bein? reformed. Nor was it the public alone, or inankmd in 
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general, that this system was calculated, or probably intended, 
to hoodwink, or kef*n in the dark, but even the inferior orders 
of the clergy of the Church of Rome itself, who would expose 
themselves to what the Romish divines call a censure, should 
they attempt to read any of the prohibited books without the 
previous permission of their superiors* 

We have said that this doctrine of infallibility was calculated 
to damp the spirit of free inquiry, if not to suppress it altogether. 
In confirmation of the truth of this remark^ we may now add, 
that the Romish Church has never been a promoter or cucou- 
rager of the reading and study of the Scriptures among ib> nu- 
merous followers* It is a curious illustration of this fact, that 
we have known several Roman Catholic clergynieu, whoso 
scanty libraries did not contain a copy of the IJiblc in any 
language. It has often struck us as singular, that the Church 
of Rome should have forgotten to bear in mind the curse pro- 
nounced, even by Christ himself, against the lawyers, in Sl 
L uke’s Gospel: Woe ufUo t/Oift lawyer^^for i^e have taken aivaif 
the key of knowledge : ye entered not in yoursehea, and them that 
tvere euteting in ye hinderedJ^ (Lutoii. 46.) It is, as w(' 
have already remarked, rather singular, that tKe Cluuch of 
Rome should shut her eyes to the above denunciation in Si. 
Luke, especially as several, if not all, of their own common tator^, 
allow that the knowledge there alluded to by Christ was that 
of the Scriptures. Well, surely, may it bo said of tin' Itomish 
divines, when they assert their own church to be infallible, and 
maintain her doctrine, that $he alone (^an vndi^rsiand the Scrip- 
ture$i — that ^^they love darkness rather than ligkt.^' (Johniii. l(i.) 

Had the general councils of the Church of Homo contuntc'd 
themselves with stating what they considered to be the meamng 
of difficult or dispulea passages in the Bible, their couduot 
might be deemed excusable, if not praiseworthy. This, howovor, 
it seems, was not sufficient to answer the purposes of the Church ; 
and accordingly we And thal they have not satisfied tbcinselvcN 
with authoritative explanations of particular passages, but hav(> 
frequently gone the length of passing declaratory decrees,— 
that is, decrees stating vdiat was^ or what was not tauglit in the 
Scriptures generally^ For instances we may refer to various 
parts of the Council of Trent; thus, to canons 1, 3, 5, De 
sacramentu in generef (sess* 7,) and to canon I, De sacri- 
Jicio rnmwf (sess. 22.) The reader will find the passages iri 
the note* ^ > 

■' — ' — r-— --r- * 

t Oc S^cramentis In Gcnere.** 

^ I. 

Si q[ins tliverk f<acrl^nienCa nova* U'gis non omnia a Je&it Chr!»*o> l)<v 
luino nusUo, ionitula $ tut aut f^auitora, quam videlicet, 
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Instead of making a creed or confedaion of faith the remits 
and, indeed, as it ought to have been, the final remit 
of all their delibcratioufc, the Council of Trent he^au with 
the formation of one : a sure proof, were one necessary, 
tliat their object, whatever they may pretend to the con- 
trary, Was not the correction ot errors or the reformation of 
abuses, but the confirmation of the opinions and practices pre- 
\ioubly maintained and established in the Romish Church. 
Hear how the fathers themselves speak on the subject : — ** Ttaquc^, 
lit hcec pia ejus solicitudo principium et progressum suum per 
Dei gratiam habeat, ANTU omnia $taiuit et dccenii pmmii- 
iendam es^e confemonem fidei, patrum exempla in hoc secufa, 
qui sacratioribus consiliis hoe scutum contra omnes hvereses in 
pnncipio suarum actionum apponere corisuevere; quo solo 
aliquando et iufideles ad fidem traxerunt, hsereticos expugna- 
verunt et fideles confirmaverunt/' (sess. 3.) This comhient 
mode of proceeding is what the holy fathers have called taking 
up the shield of faith, to enable them to extinguish all the fiery 
weapons of the wicked One/' Thus too it is that they pretend to 
put on “the helmet of the hope of salvation;'' and to fight 
with “ ihe 8%ord of the spirit," “ the word of God." “ In 
omnibus sumentes scutum fidei, in quo possini omnia tela m(piis^ 
shni ignea extinguere, atque gakam spei saint is accipianly cum 
gladio Spiritus^ quod esi verbum Dei/' (Ibid, and Enhes. c. 6.) 

But now that the wise proceedings of this ii^mible council 
reminds us of the fafct already noticed by us, it is again worthy 
of remark that but fev^, if indeed any persons of really sound 
classical and philosophical learning were present at its nume- 
rous sittings and deliberations. One Would be inclined to 
suppose that the prelate chosen to preach the inauguration 
sermon, which immediately preceded the opening of the council, 


BaptUmom, Confirmatiouem, Etichuri&tla.ni, PcenUenUam, Extremam Unctionc^m, 
Ordinem, et Matrimaniutn, ant etiam aUqddd^bqrMtti septem non esse xere el pro* 
prie sacramenlnm ; anathema > 

CAfroif xif . 

** Si qnis dixertt b»c septem xaernmeota ita ease inter »e paria, nt nnlU ratione 
aliud sit alio dignius ; anathema bH.*' 


CAXdK V. 

** Si quU dixerit lime saeramenta propter tolam Udem nntriendam instituta fuissc ; 
anathema $11/* 

«« De Bacrificio Misim.” 

* Canon i, 

** Si quis dixerit in non oflTerrl peo vfriim et proprintq SarrUlcium, ant 
quod oflrerH non sit aliud, qoadi nobis Clirlstuitt ad taaisiducaildnm dari ; anatlicmH 
sit ” 
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must have beea distinguished for his talents or acquirements. 
Oi‘ thisj however, the fmlowing extract will enable us to form as 
correct ancminion as if we^had been present at the holy father’s 
discourse. This sermon was preached by the Bishop ox Biponi^, 
who attempted to prove, by the most childish reasoning, and. 
in the worst taste, That a Council ^was necessary, because 
several councils had extirpated, herej^y, and deposed kings and, 
emperors ; because the poets assemble councils of the Xiods ; be- 
cause Mofees writes that at the creation in confound’^ 

irig the language of the giants, God acted in tkf fna?mer of a 
council; because religion has three heads, doctrine, sacraments, 
and charity, and all these three are termed a council.^* The holy 
father proceeds, and exhorts the members of ^ the Council to 
strict unity, like that of the heroes in the Trojan horse! He 
asserts that the gates of Paradise and of the Council are the 
same; that the holy father’s should sprinkle their dry hearts 
with the living water that flowed from it; and that otherwise 
the Holy Spirit would open their mouths like those of Balaam 
and Caiaphas.” ^ (Father Paul’s Hist, of the Council of Trent.) 
This extract, it must be owned, affords us no very favourable 
sample of the learning and wisdom of tJhe renowned fathers of 
Trent. v 

In answer to the arguments drawn from certain passages of 
the Scriptures applicable to St, Peter and the other apostles, 
so far as these passages may be supposed to have any tendency 
to prove the infallibility claimed by the general councils and 
by the popes, it may be, and it has been justly alleged, that the 
apostles did not transmit to their successors, the bishops, all 
the powers with which they wero-uthemselves invested. They 
could not, for instance, con:^r on the bishops the power of 
testifying, like themselvea, ^he resurrection of Christ. Besides,^ 
it may be added, that the apostolical office was not only 
different from, but superior to the episcopal. Though many 
bishops were appointed duriiig the lives of the apostles, they 
are no where, .so far as we can discover, called apostles, 
but always bishops. Again> the authority of the bishops was 
confined to small portions of the church, while that of the 
apostles extended to the entire church* All the apostles 
acted in the choice of Matthias., (Acts, i.) Each apostle 
could ordain bishops. Eapk of the apostles was infallible in 
doctrine; This not one of the bishops was, nor is, though they 
claim infallibility in their collective capacity when assenmled in 
general councils. The powers of apostles and bishops were 
different. Supposing the popes to be really the successors of 
St. Peter, it could ^d^j^ssioly have been to his aposiolicalj 
or universal authority, which, as already remarked, extended to 
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the whole church, that they succeeded. All the apostles had 
universal authority ; and yet we hear of no successor to any of 
them in this authority? except to Pet^ alone. If there be any 
clear ^ direct, and satisfactirry l^xts of ^Scripture to show that 
all the powers eoirferred upon the aposries were intended to 
extend to their &ucce»$ol^ t|i% bishops, or to any of them, let 
them be produced. ^ 

We shalfnow proceed to show by a few examples taken from 
the decrees of her own general councils, that the Church of 
Rome has not ^ character and credentials of infallibility. 
We have said by a few exm^fles, because bur limits necessa- 
rily confine us ; and because one if satisfactory and 

conclusive, is decisive of this question as ten thousand. In- 
stead of going further back into antiquity, and selecting our 
first cases in point from the records of the earlier councils, it 
is our intention to begin with the last and most noted of them 
all, the far-famed Council of Trent This synod, after various 
delays and postponements, at tot held its first session on the 
13th of Deceinber^ 1645 ; and after sitting, with a few inter- 
missions, for eigMeen years^ was finally dissolved/ having con- 
cluded its 25th session, pUt the: 4th of December, J663. 

We have already stated at the celebrated A session 
of this council, at which the divine authority of the Vulgate 
Latin Bible, of the Ayocrypbai and of, ts^adition^ was jinally 
decreed, there were no more Aaii five cardinals and foiiy- 
eight bishops . present, out of the universal church. This 
sitting w^as held on the 8th of Aprit, 1546^* Thus then does it 
appear, that the most important questions decided by the 
fathers of Trent, were settle(i in a meeting of only jifty-three 
ecclesiastics, none of whom has left a name behmd him for 
-great proficiency in any species of learning. But the very 
curious and consistent mode in which these infallible fathers 

f iroceeded in tjiis most membiuble assembly, is worthy of 
urther consideration, and affords one ?of the most extraordinary 
illustrations oh record, of the/nff/5fe operations of l^%tinfalUble 
spirit, by which the general councils of the Church of Rome 

f re tend themselves to be guided and actuated. It was thus : — 
n the Jirst plgce, they decreed? that the ancient JCaiin Vulgate 
translation of the Bible was . correct, sacred, and canonical ; not 
merely in general, Or aS a wholO> but even (mind the expression) 
IN ALL i^xg.^ Aars/and ordered it to bo ^'cceived as such, under 
the p^™ppf an anathenia.'^ This, however, though ratlier a 

quis aufem nbros1|{>so!» iintcgros, ciatJto ijWkmbu$ unis pcirtibus, praiif in ec- 
Catholic^ ieqri conaii^vertint, ct iti pet$ri ijutgata Latinistdjitione habentur, pro 
licris et camiuicU Qup au&ceperit, ** Insuper eadrm 

i»«icT<i!>ancu kyiiudus, coibideruiifi nuttparumutUUsilf iuccedere |) 05 bc eccUb'ra} i)ci, 
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bold step, was not quite enough ^ for in a subsequent part 
even of the very same session, they ordered a new and 
MOBS coRKECT edition of lthis- very Vulgate Latin Bible, 
or translation, to be printed ; Beeemit et statuit ut posthac 
Sacra Scriptuta, potissimum vbbo hjeg ipsa vetos et 
VULGATA' EDITIO QUAM EMElTOATlSSlME IMPRIMATUR.” 
Thus w# this famous translation first ordered by them 
to be received, under the penalty of damnation, as correct, 
sacred, and canonical, in ale its parts (« ifa omnibus suis 
partibus,”) and then pronounced almost in thS's^e breatli, 
by these same infallible men, to be capable of EMENuatfioN - 
(“ quam emendatissinte imprimatur.”) The farther we recede from 
the truth, the more difficult shall we fiiid it to return to it. So 
far as we can judge from, the ordinary share of common sense 
possessed by men now-a»day8, we should be apt to suppose 
that these holy and infailible fathers went quite far enough, 
when tliey decreed a<weee traDtseatjoN (tne Latin Vulgate) 
to be of equal authority in all controversies respiecting morals 
and religion with' the •a.ncirnt HebbeVi^ and Greek 
originals,' commentator, however, of sonie celebrity in 
the Church d#’Roroe, namely, the Jesuit Tirirms, has gone still 
further, and affirmed that this very Vulgate translation is of 
more authority even than the originaes, * 

It would however seeiii that one absurdity was not. consi- 
dered sufficient by these fifty*"t3iree infallible fathers, for the 
business of one session; and they accordingly proceeded to 
decree nO less than three- or four at tlie same memorable sitting. 
Thus, notwithstanding the unavoidable errors of manuscripts, 
transcribers, compositors, printers, cortectors and editors, after 
decreeing the equal authority bf a mere 'translation, and its per- 
fect integrity, not merely as a, whole, but' even in aee its 
PARTS, they pibceeded, as we have already shown, to order that 
a new and corrected edition of this sdready cotrect, sacred, and 
canonical, thatis perfect work, should be forthwith published !— 
To decree the WMai authority of any tsaaslation of an ancient 
original work, lull of obscurities and difficulties, was certainly 

ai ex omoSbns UHois editionibus, q«ffi circnmfcWMur, »|K;T^r«m librorlwj, qua. 
nam pro au(hentlc& ftabenda sU, Inaotawal i atatolt el declarat, ut hec ipia vetus 
elvulraUediCo quae lotlKo lot aaculurum^ osu in ip»ft ecdeaia probata cst, m 
poblicia lectiooibw, . -dBiipntationibBS, ptaedicAliooibW cl expoMtionifciw pro 
authentieft habealur : el ut nemo i»aqi rqjicere quo»U pnetealn audeat, vel 
pra>siimat.” “ Omnes, itaque, intelligant quo ordiao.ft vm ipsa aynodus, post 
iactiim fidei eonfesslonis fiindame«tnrai ;ili progresanra, et ytUiu) voitKwntuM t«n- 
mtmu ac prmtldiia, in confimwndW dogmattbui, et tq«aowdi» in eccleul wotibus. 
Bit lisum.** \ ■ 

* See tlic Indeit M Comwefittkries on Bible', iu 

2 voUa foUo^ cup. 2a ^9, ' f ' 
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great lengths, and exposing to much cavil the claim of 
mfalfibility j especially wh^n it is , considered that there was 
not probably in that sitting one "person well versed either in 
Greek or Hebrew, the stu% of which was scarcely at all 
attended to in that age. Hut to pronounce mere tradition, 
whether it regards mattsers or of discipline^ of ecjuol 

authority with the Greek ami Hebrew Scriptures, was, we think, 
carrying the .bt^vei^ . of unsupported assertion as far as it 
could well be. carried. And tnH known by all 

who have looked into their decrees, was the first step taken 
|iby the fethLe3rs of Tre.pt at. this femous fourth stage, or session 
^of their proceedings. The language of the fathers themselves, 
in which they declare that they receive these unwritten tradi- 
tions with equal respect piety ^ and veneration as they do the 
Scriptures themselves^ is worth transcribing: ^'Sacrosancta, 
cecumenica et generalis Tridentina Synodus, m Sancto 

legitime congregata^ &c. &c. perspiciens hanc veritatem et dis- 
ciplinam cdhtineriln libris aeripUs, et sine scripto tradiiionibvs, 
qim ipsius Christi ore ab apostoluis d>^ceptm^ aut ah ipsis appsiolis, 
Spirit u Saricto dictaniC, quasi per mctnus traditcCffad nos usque per- 
venertmt ; orthodoxorum Patrum exemplasecuta/oinnes libros tarn 
Veteris,quamNavyrestamenti, cum utriuSqueunus Deus sitauc- 
toi nec non traditioim ipsas^ turn ad /idem turn ad mores pertinen- 
tes, tanguam vel ore tenusa Christo, vel a Spiritu Sancto dictatas, 
et contmufi successione in ecclesiS. Cathohca conservatas, pari 

PIETATIS AFFECTU AC REVEUENTIA SUSCIPIT ET VENERA- 

TUR.” And again : Si quis, autem, traditiones prmdictas sciens 
et prudens contemserit, anathema sit.’^ If in fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years hence, a synod of critics or historians should 
maintain that the accounts preserved by mere tradition, relative 
to the Battle of Waterloo^ wef^ of %qvAh autuority with the 
historical accounts of the same events regulartyxompiled in the 
present times, supposing the latter to be correctly preserved and 
authentically banded down to posterity al that period, would 
they not be laughed at, and tnat too most deservedly, by all 
men of common sense? And. what is there to prevent us 
from thinking and speaking in the same manner respecting 
the conduct of these fathers of Trent, presuming to 
pronounce the traditions of the Church of equal authority 
with the canonical! books of the'OW and New Testaments? 
Ti|^deciEee on this occasion appears to the eye of common 
very absurd;" not less so indeed than. their other decree 
pT the same session, by which it appears, that it seemed good 

to the l&/vSpinl^* (as they modestly, speak on these occasions) 
awl to ihemf to declare, the . eqnal/^^nthority of the Vulgate 
Latin translation of the Bible and hf the ancient Hebrew and 
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Greek originals. Justly may it be said of these worthy fathers, 
that ihey made the word ^'God of no effect, by their tradiliom."" 

Most of our readers, irwe do not greatly deceive ourselves, 
will agree with us in thinking, that the preceding decrees betray 
more of the spirit of folly and presumption, than of infallibility. 
The following extract from the proceedingSiOfthe same session, 
against the right of individuals to interpret the Scriptures in 
opposition to the sense attached to any part of them, by the 
Church of Rome, will be found of a simitar stamp%id charac^ 
ter: — " '‘i': 

Prjtterea, ad coercenda petulaniia in^nih^ decernif, ut nemo stias 
prudentiac innixus, in rebus fidei et morutti, ad edificationem doctrinal 
cliristianse pertinentium, scriptkram ad suos sensus contorquens^ 
contra eum $€ns?4m, quern tenuit et tenet sancta mater JEcclesia, ctijus est 
Judicare de verp sensu et interpretatione &crip)tutarum sanctaruniy aut 
ciiam contra unanimam consensum Pairumt ipsam scripturam sacram 
intirpretari audeat s nujUSMonx iNTEapaETA^lotes nullo 

UNQUAM TEMPORK |jtrc£M BDEjJp-® XORBNT. Qui cqhtravenerint, 
per ordinarios declarenmrt et pcenU ajyre siatutk punianjtu^P 

To show, that the spirit^ by which these infallible fathers 
were actuated, iWtis not peculiar to themselves, or confined to 
that epoch, we shall transcribe two passages, one from an 
ancient father of the church, Tertullian, and the other froima 
modern father, we mean Dr. Milner himself. . These, we 
think, will clearly demonstrate, that, in one respect, at least, the 
spirit of the Church of Rome has beeuriie same in the thirds the 
sixteenth^ and the A centuries. The last extracts from 

the Council of Trent are our vouchers for the sixteenth century; 
Tertullian will answer for the third century; and Dr. Milner for 
the present Let us begin, however, by citing the very curious 
and edifying words of the latter. 

Before I enter (says Dr. Milner) on the discussion of any part of 
Scripture, with you, or your friends;Tam bounds dear sir, in cofformity 
iioith my rtde of fakh^ as explained by the fathers, and particularly by 
Tertullian, to priest against your and their righf to argue fromScripturef 
and, of course, to deny any need there is of tny rcplj^ing to any ob- 
jection, which you may draw from it* For I have reininded you, that 
* no prophecy qf Scripture is any prhaie intemMatipn and I have 
proved to yoUfthtt the ^hole h^iness of the Scriptures belongs to the 
Church. She preserved them, she vouches for tnem, and she alone, 
by confronting theifi, apd by help cf tradition, authoritatively ^Sxplains 
them. Hence, it is isf possible, that the real sense of Scripture should 
ever he against heir tmd her i and hence, of course, I might 

quash every objection which ybu can draw frdm aiiy passage in it, by 
this short reply, the Church understands the passage decently from you ; 
therefore, you mistake ite:uimhing^ Naverthetess, ^ as chanty heareth 
all things and will, for the better satisfying you and 
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jour friends^, quit tny vantage ground, for the present, and answcjr 
distinctly ^0 ,ev0ry text, which an^^df Jrou, gentlemen, or which Dr, 
Porteus himself broufflit against Catholic method of religion.’^ 
{^Ind of ReL Controv. vol i. p* 40%^ ^8;) 

We shall qWlp passage from^^ertullian, in Dr. Milner's 
own English version heretics of his time. 

Terlulljisui says 

“ They meddle with the Scriptures and adduce arguments from them : 
for, in of faith, they pretend, that they ought not to argue 

^'upon ony ground than the written documents of faith : thus they 
weary the Sn^ catch the weak, and fill the middle sort with doubts. 
We ^gin^ thp'forey with lading it down ds a maxim, that these men 
oughi not to he alloxoed to Utgue at aUJpthn Scripture, In fact, these 
disputes about the sense of Scriptjuro have, generally,' no other cffocl 
than to disorder the stomach, Or ihe bvaiq. It is, therefore, the ujrovg 
method to htppeal to the Sbriphiresi iiineii these afford either no decision, 
or; ’at mosty -only a doubtful one. And, even if this were not the cuse, 
still, in apj^Hn^ to Scripture, the natural brder <f things requires, that 
we should mqtd^ to whom the Scripture^ belong f From whom, 
and und on what occasion, atid to whom that tradition was 

‘ delivered, iy which, \<?e, became cbrii^ians? po^ where the truth of 
Christian faith is found, tjhcre is the truth of Scripture, and of the inter- 
pretation of it, and of all Christian traditions,*" 

4He elsewhere aays ■. ^ - r. ,■ , 

That doctriho is evidently true, which was first delivered ; on the 
contrary, that is false, which 1$ of a later date. This maxim stands 
immovable against the attempts of all late heresies. Let such ilu n 
produce the origin of their charchpe. Let them show tlic succession 
of their bisbops.irom the appistks. Or from their disciples. If you Jive 
near Italy, you see before you eyes the Roman church : happy clmrch, 
to which apostles have left t^ inheritance of their doctrine with 
their blood. Where Peter was crucified, like his Master ; where Paul 
was beheaded, like the Bap);ist I If this be su, it is plain, as we said, 
that heretics arc not to be allowed tb appeal to Scripture, since they 
have no claim to, if. Hence, It is proper to address them as follows ; 
Who are you f whence dd )^ou oom0 what business hmk you, strangers, 
with my property^ by ^at ri^t afeyou^ Marcion,feUmg my trees ? by 
what authpfity are job, Valentine, turning the course (f my streams ? 
under whai pr^i^nee are you, AppeUes, remoi^g my\landmarks?‘ The 
' estate is^'^minpi) i / have ike rnment, ike jprw posrr^mm of it, I have 
the Wie deeds delivered tome by , ike original pr^rietprs* I the heir 
if the apo4le^ • they have maddt^ir wiU in my favour ; xvhile they dis- 
ornf mst you< of as Urppgen andeopmm/*^ 

“t. lilitee niej doubt for tSbe purpose of porting out all its 
y striking beauties^ and to testify his own high sense of its 

* Prirscripl. atlvrrs. Hafrri.. tidh. ilfaea^ti. 30, 87 — AnJ £nd of Kelig 
Coutravervj/, vnl. h pp* l40, M, 
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merits, has thought proper to ptmt the concluding part 6f these 
exinu.U \n iialm. Jn thi&^^inSitance we have fojTowed his ex- 
ample, although we are ^9! a*f^ajre, that it is possible to add to 
tlieir emphatic absurdity. We do not remember having ever 
read, in any work> ancient or modetn^^t&tee tossages more pre- * 
sumptuous, shameless, and sopbist^Ii than those which 
we have just quoted from Dr. Milner and Tertullian, We 
are even very dUlubtful whether we could out a pa- 
rallel to them in any language.' ' 

The next example, in support of our opinions liW^iirgument, , 
shall be taken from the Trent Candiis, on the subject of the 
Eucharist. Allowing then, for a moment, merely for the sake of 
argnmeut (for, otherwise, the doctrine is perfectly imsupportcd, 
and, indeed, absurd), that fhe Romish dpotrine oh tlje subject 
of transul)staiUiation is deducible from certain passages of the 
iVcw Testament, we must still be allowed to asl^, on what 
grounds tlie fathers of Trent proceeded, when theyj^sed their 
first canon on the Bubjeci of the Eucharist? that 

they could adduce Scripture texts sufiiciently clear' to prove tlie 
doctrine of tra^nsubstantiatidn, that is, to prove that thd body and 
blood of Christ ate substantially present in the sacrament, yet 
we wish to know and would willingly leam from the Romish 
divines, what Scripture authorities can be produced in support 
of their doctrine, that, not only the body and blood, but even 

THE VERY SOUL Bi VlNItY Ot ChHIST ARE ACTUALLY 

PKKSE^fT IN THE euchahist ? This, however, is rim ease, if 
we believe the Trent fathers, who^ by their decree, have be- 
stowed upon a sinful, and frequently an ignorant priest, or 
at best upon a merely finite and tttortal being, the power, if 
not of creating a divinity, at least of bringingi down upon 
earth, in express contraaiC^tion to the Scriptures, on the same 
day, and at the same hour, perhaps, in a hundred thousand 

E arts of the wotld, the ohljf begotten Son of God from tlie right 
and of his Father* ^Their Own ,>vords are the best record of 
their infallible opinions Si quis negaverit, in sanctissima^. 
eucharistim Sacramento contiqeri vete, rcalitet et substantialiler 
corpus et sangumCtn,. uNA'* cum anima Bt Divinitate 
Domini J&OSTHI, JBStj CnuisTi, AC froinde tqtum 
Christum ; sed dixerit tantummodo esse iu eo, ut in siguo, 
vel figure, auf yittute, un-athema sit.*' Their third leanou is 
equally absurd Si quis Uegaverit, in veuerabili sacramenta 
sub nm^uaqm sub smgulis cujmque^^ciei 

pariibuSi separatione/actptrf^^fVuCnmittu contis«er<,^anathema 
sit.” Tliey add also m the fourth}^'' Si quis dixerit in hostiis, 
sev parficu Ik comecratlk^ post oommufttonem reservantur^ vel 

supcrstoit, non HmamH verum anathema sit.” 
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• To these palpable rtistances of fallibility of the Church of 
Rome, it is ouf intention to add wfy ode fact mote, at present, 
taken from the earlier records of rchristianity. The Romish 
Chnrch^ as alteadyno^edj urofessfes not to innovate, in matters 
of religion, bnt*dlily td ti^pn the doctrines handed down to her 
in regttlar and succession, since the days of the 

apostles ’: and yet has it presumed, without Scripture authority, 
or rather io; direct contradiction to it, to makd%n addition to the 
wordd'^addroOSid, by the Angel Gabriel, to the Virgin Mary, in 
thfr beginnftf^’ Of St. Luke’s gospel : “ Hail, highly favoured,” 
(or, ‘^full of grace,") th^ <Lora is with thee; bkssed art thou 
among women ; " to which Elirabeth added, “ Jnd blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb.” The reader may also remember the Romish 
prayer, ©ailed Hhq “ Avd Maria,” 'or “Hail Mary” which 
was manufactured out of these' extracts, with the following 
absurd and impious teohclusiom: " Holy Mary, Mother of 
Goni pra^ for' us, sinneri, now, and in the hour of our 
death, awen.%, In giving the namOs of impious and absurd to 
this a4dM(^/we allnde to the 'words' Mother of Gon, in- 
troduced in direct op|k>sition tO’ the latigna^ of the whole 
New Testament. We are well assured that our Redeemer 
possesses the fulness of ' the godhead, and, as touching tly* 
same, is equal to the Father; still the words, Afotilcr of God, as 
applied to him, are, in every sense, unwarranted and unpre- 
cedented, and fhe doGtriiie' contained iif, .bt implied by them, a 
gross and palpable absurdity.* When thp Church of Rome re- 
solved upon giving a Mother to' God, that is, ^ providing a mo- 
ther for ah it^ite, uncreated, and eternal Being, one would be 
tempted to imagine, that their notions of the nature and cha- 
racter of th# lieity went no higher than to the scale of those 
worthies, who passed for divinities among the pagan world. 
To call Mary the Mother of God, bebattse she was the mother 
of Christ, so far merely as nist rimph' humanity, or manhood, was 
concerned, is a most curious, ahdi ihdeed, extmordinary illus- 
tration of the iUfmiibil^ty of 'thfe Romish Church. When weak 
and fallible men, vbluatarily excluding the light, Und shutting 
their eyes iqjoin their 69^n fallibility, will go the len^ of iancy- 
ing themsulves 4pMIible,what folly ajftd nonsenie may not be ex- 
pected from thbm? tf thbse, hoWever, "which We hhve been de-' 
8cribin^i,b«*really, as they appe^-tp be/the gehijme fruits of the 
tree ofinfrdiibility, W,e knowqfno other tree, that can pretend to 
be itfp©br;,nxeept* the nbtedt^r, or poison time of JaTO. Christ, 
it will ffaiaeiuhered, told us tb judge of tree by its 
fruit : nb#, though the fruit, or rathw: the Effects of the upas 
tree, bepoisbn‘anddbath; ahd thbs6:bPihe tree of infallibiUty 
be only folly, absufdity,‘and nbrt8enai|Vy>‘et, it is quite certain. 
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that the former has fallen infinitely short of the latter, in the 
real misery and calamities wbioh it has diffused, and so long 
^entailed upon mankind. 

Haviiig now gone through a few of tbO:, examples and argu- 
ments, to which we had resolved ^ to , ^ponfine ourselves, 
in encountering the tenet of infallibility, w^ think 

we may safely, terminate the controversy here, leaving to 
Dr. Milner the task of refuting us, if he can* frequently 
expatiates in boasting terms, and sounding phii^s, (see his 
work, vol. iii. p. 6, and vol. U* Postscript) ot the pifhofs and de- 
monstrations, by which he would persuade his correspondents 
that he had fully established his doctrines and opinions ; but 
is it possible to produce out of this work, which he has been 
improving for twenty years,^ a single instance in which he 
has established any important point in dispute between 
Romish and Protestant divines, by half^ao decisive a de- 
monstration as that which we have just concluded against 
the infallibility of his Church ? : ; ^ ^ 

The pretended infallibility . of the Church of (Rome being 
once set aside, ^ it follows that the right of private judgment in 
religious matters is fully established. But, in reply to this, it 
has been often objected, that the great and ignorant mass of 
diankind are (and must for ever be) incapable of thinking and 
judging correctly for themselves on matters so difficult and 
obscure as those in question ; and, therefore, that the liberty 
of private judgment, even if it were not pernicious, would be of 
HO use to nine-tenths of mankind. So far as the illiterate and 
ignorant are concerned, all this may be granted, without such 
a concession being at all conclusive against the right itself 
The great body of the people, by their circumstances and situa- 
tion, must ever rely on the authority of those who are better 
informed, and have more leisure for inquiry than themselves. 
But, notwithstanding all this, H may still be answered, that the 
great mass of mankind are fully competent to understand and 
to admit the leading truths of Christianity ; for instance, those 
contained in the Apostles’ creed, they beihg, for most part, 
historical; and that ibe hearty belief of these alone, coupled 
with holiness of life, is all that ia.nece^ary for salvation* liad 
the apostles, or those who framed their creed (which 
was done at least in their age), been of. opinion that the 
belief of a greaWr number of articles was necessary for this 
purpose, they would, no don|>t, bkve been introduced into this 
creed . Their not having ddnC »p, shoWS Whit their opinions 
were on the subject ;; ^ is eyi^r tp Ibo J*egrettea, that 
divines in after ages hlwye not Itad the good sense to follow 
their wise example respect^ instead of perplexing 
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mankind with a nmHitnde ofpresun^toptis suhtleties, and enlist- 
ing: them inJivraitelingand misdNie^i^kqtfabbles and controver- 
sies wi^Ontinumtei:. With resp^ ib these, and indeed to all 
the abi^e,, or thedtetical dogmas, about which 

contr<^raial been so long writing and wrang- 

ling, it -wdnld b» ,ipp5#jiiibpo8e that it is necessary for the 
great body of the ^dpW t^t is, ^r Mthfe illiterate and vulgar 
mass of.man^l^‘1 to believe . any thing. . 

Thehgh ©^wlner has wiitteii an entire volume on what he 
ceSh immitemtips thx ink viz. unity, sanctity, 

catholicity; and apo«toltcity; yre mml at present confine our- 
selves to a few remarks oiitihia part of bis work. The Komish 
divines endeavour to feStshlish eg rrc/ittitiiB claim to these>Mr 
«mr%’/et, it !;i8 ' certain that th^ h^ M from possessing, the 
unity of .which they have been h|,r)^ys so boastful. It is well 
known that they haye ^en, at all times, divided upon very ini- 
poitMit l^jihtS } fpir instance, in the affair of the Jansenists and 
Je8taita^iii^"btertoal war' 'earned 'bn between the Francis- 
cai»,s!^^'a|^nib^s^^ and Tholnis'ts, on 

matfeA he®h ;of wotijne and 'disci|dine: as. sgell in the 
disputes so firequent among, the poj^ and biihdps,* ^ points 
of authonty and jurisd^ion; . In addition to these, may 
refer to those strange j^ofs bf the various ^s)ns df 
the Koniish Ohurchi amounting to tvr^ty^^tee grand ones, ac- 
tording to Fowirfaiuii and to twenty-six, 

Accardmeio Pfitavias; (Tab. Cbrbk Mkmat. et AnHpO^rmn, 
ed. 1724,) a» well Ss to th® unthin the same period, 

* there were, po legs than tS^y-#«>o hsm^ and sohisinatical 
popes !— (PaMi?mMs,'ib,) Whht was called the great , Westm n 
scA*^, which began in 1378, bad ended in 1428, may also be 
rffferred to. For Ihe y^iw; during which this dissension 
was fomented with each hiialattccets, the Church of Rome had 
two or three diffemftt he«dl; tpne; “ a circum- 
stance,” says Mr,i Grier, b which does away 

all its claims Ec- 

cles. Hist.' mmitiof-sanertry, 

riiey c#ip^}|(|^y.,4^;»his, .in:ih?.irue..s^s(6^ iS'd^uently to 
■be lbtthd''4mbng;pidit'^^ttpnfeiaq'WC®ds’^M!fmsel)rel, however 
■greaflhj^^iht^mttlktibriidnring-Sbiib.'gmdt.ldsito the 

..Church- ^ rhkane .■ has-' eiistad; V .^ij'-'wh^^iii^f'dehbminate 
saints..- '.-With' rejgbrd. 'to .br'!’''«^(^^h"rir»’ ' their 

claim -wili, .ap‘p^,,*fipi^’' ■'-foo^'-to^be,” Wo^^er -un- 

I^BSted'# '•♦*_,Abbording;Stb a''''bieroet.stotistical'iacicoant, lately 
pinKshod’'; to'.' Firnmeii' of ihe piq^jlaMop and deno~ 

vtoiaations bf Chrisrian Eutopci the -llbman Catholics are to 
“the Protestants of different communion^ in a ratio of somewhat 
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less than tmo and 'a, hajf to tv?o; the former being stated at 
owe hundred, and iha latteitt eXforty-^wo millions. Wow,, if to 
these forty^tioo milUone tuMed thirty-4tt)0 millions of what 
the French calculator calls sctUsmatic Ufeeks, meaning those 
not in communion with, or under the jurisdiction of the papal 
see ; aud likewise upwai^s of half a million of other denomina- 
tions, including Herrnhutters, Menonists, &o. Scc.'wbo equally 
protest against popish errors ; the gross nucQjher of all the 
sects, dissentient from the Church of RiSme, would amount to 
somewhat more thw seventy-four millions eind a Accord- 

ing to this calculation, tlie proportion of Roman Catholics in 
Europe to other Christians of different denominations would 
be somewhat less tlian one and a third to one."— .(Grier's 
Reply, &c, p. 408, 409.) Had the Romish divines contented 
themselves with saying, that they were the most numerous, 
their claim might be allowed; but, in pretending to catholicity, 
or universality, they oppose themselves to pmin facts: and, 
it is worthy of remark, that the word “ holy " 0{Q|l|r,n^^>8ted in 
the real Apostles' Creed, the clause having b^ ^, .aiBginaUv. 
“ / believe in the uohY Church," the word eatmlie being a 
subsequent Innovatioit, made by the Church herself, without 
authority. With respect to the fourth, or last mark, apos- 
Molicity, it is clear tnat all sects of Christians have their 
origin in that source, inasmuch as they have all derived their 
common Christianity from the preaching and writings of the 
apostles and ovangeljstc. 

Wo have remarked, that the unity or uniformitfhi belief, so 
much talked of by Romish divines, is not possessed even by 
their own Church. This uniformity is, in fact, as it has been 
well remarked, but a mere name, existing neither in belief nor 
in profession. How very different were the opinions of the 
Jesuits aud Jansepists.in France, respecting faith, and'ulmost 
every point of duty. Catholics themselves are very far from 
agreeing as to the extent of the power of their popes, as is no- 
torious mun the dilutes between the Vltramontanists and their 
opponents, ^e Itidinn divines. Keither do they egfee as to the 
real seat of iniyiibilUy in their own Churfih, though, that may 
be called the founda^on of their uft^ormUyt some auppos- 
ing tl^ itrepta'with the pope (and this was the opinion of 
several of the themselves), as appears frotn theh buRt; 

some think, is vested in the pope andi cardinal ; while 
others ascnhe itte the gimeial ennncils, with U»e popeitht tljihlr 
head ; and, finally, there ate those who, asortbult to a .gyiipbR 
council, without tip otWOUtrencO of the pOpOi allt«Wttf!,yirhilt 
suflhjiently true'.-4^Ae Eoni|n entpwom MpfisA % 
the gpierdcHMupMs. 

VOU XX, HQ, XU .A fin ' * » 
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rnipcrors, or their deputies, were prestot at eight of them. And 
iimamhie, the most able of the advocates of the Roman Catho- 
lics, rei>eatedly affirms j that several of the Roman Cathol i c wn t ci s 
agteodf with heretics, Mt asserting the councils to be above the 

a es, — .( De Contiliilt, J. 2', c, 14, et a/ihi.) Here, it has been 
1 remarked, is high authority for diversity of opinion in the 
Church of Rome., 

Seyere, as Dr, Mili^er’s admirers may think that we havt* 
been upon him thus far, the charge which we now proceed to 
bring against him is of a far heavier nature, involvintj some- 
thing like a breach of moral integrity. Our accusation is indeed 
So very grave, that, for (he sake of literary integrity and contro- 
versial fair dealing, as well as of the credit of his character, \\ e 
wish, though we fear in vain, that he may be able to e,vtricalc 
hhnself from it- Our tiiaige against him is the voluntary gfii- 
hlingi. and the voluntary suppres'tian oi most important eviih nee, 
in many instances; but, more especially, his voluntary mutilation 
of a veiji important pas^ge in one of the ancient fa I hers, whom 
Dr, Milner W quote® in support of traimbsfantiatwn, though 
he could not but know, if quoted fully and impaitially, that his 
declarations were wholly subversive of that incredible dogma. 
The wrilcr to whom we allude is St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, the full 
authority of whose writings is admitted by the divmos of ihc' 
Church of Rome. To make good our enarge, we shall first 
l^ve s^^fair and imparti^ translation of the passage in quustion, 
to whnm wejhall add Dr. Milner's mutilation and garbling of 
it, in his owfTWords. In thO note will be subjoined, in the 
original Creek, some of the parts which he Ws omitted, mid 
which will be found to be the most inqiortant portions of the 
whole. 

" Since then (says Cyril) Christ declared and told us of the bread 

‘ This ii mu body,’ who shall venture any longer to raise a doubt ? - 
And since he affirmed and said-—* This is rnymood/ who shall doubt, 
saying tliis is. not his blood f— He once changed water into wine, at 
Cana iu Galilee, by bis own power, and Is be not to be believed when 
be changes winb into blood f— Being called ty a corporeH Wtiddine, 
he wrought thi« Ufflexpeded miracle j And shall be not laUch rather he 
Aoknowlteed, when giving to the ehildren of the iWideebamber the 
fruition of nis body Aba blond then, with all fuhtess ef persua- 

sion, kijip nnrtake AS IP of the body and blood (tfChriSt. For m 
the %g(ieW tw breadi the body is given thee, and, in wtype o( the 
yim th#Mttod is given thee, that thou mayest, beoemth by taking the 
bedii!W,we®»wC»ri«t aho m body and blood witli Idm. Thus we 
bearers of Cwiid, bis body apd blood being conveyed 
OtUf Mt^berS! and tlmi l# tbs blesMPeter says, we beeome 
hois tof tJm (^#(e t^nre. Fbpmerly , Arist discoursing witli the 
aaidj^t"^ tp/dessye^ my Snd drkiWmy bhml, ye have m hje 
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tn fU 53). But! th^y, nc^ kn<^winff tfiat these things 

werespokea by i»PIEiT(Ji4^vyf o^lS^nco, rorired from 

him, imagining that he wae l#iting them to m eating of his dwn 
Be8h.*^^( CyriT* Catnches* htystagog. tV*. p. 898.) 

So much for the reaJ sentimeohJ^oiJ 81^^ Cyril of Je'^usalem 
upon transubMahtia^tiou ; let m ttow they are mutilated 

and travestied by Dr, Milner, In the 63d page of his third 
volunie, tha learned Doctor is pleased to vt^rifce. ptlia ;~ 

I tmist pmit the dear and beautiful testimonies ^r the OatJiolic 
doctrine wioh Wt. Hilary, St^ Basil, St* John, CWysostom^ St. 
Jerome, St. Austin* and a number of other illustrious Doctors of the 
fourth and filth ages furnish ; but I eanpot pa^s over those of St, 
Cynl of Jeiusalem, apd Of St. Ambrose Of Milan, occur* 

ring in catechnical dLcoimes^or expo$Hion& <fihe ChiBlwndocirlm^ to 
thnryQwn^ NcophytcB^ mmt^ ovidentl^f be mdersiood in the niost plain 
and iiieral sense ine^ can bear** 

He then, alluding to St, Cyril, goes on ihub ^ 

The former sayg^< Since Christ himself affirms tbrti of the bread : 
This u mu badp; Who is so daring as to ^Joubt it? And, since jm 
affirms**-<w i% mg Hood^ who will deny that it is his blood? At Cand 
of Galileo, he, by art act of his will, turned water into wiho, #11(011 
resembles blood : and is he not, then, to be credited when he changes 
wine into blood? Therefore, full of eertnintu^ lei m receM ike bodn 
and blood <f Christ s for under the ,/om of bread is given to thee hla 
body, and under the j%nw of wine, ids bloodJ* 


This is all of the passage in SU Cyril that is givei^ by Dr. 
Milner, who has not condescended to tvarmenbe any part of the 
original Grenfe even into liis Jlotes, By a comparison of 
Doctor’s version with* our translation of the real sentiments of 


Cyril, it will be immediately seen, that he not only left out the 
most important part of the entire passajjts juunely, that portion 
towards the end, wltere the father informs his ifeophytes that 
Christ spohe not in a mTteUAi*butin a $piEiTUAs*(bvEw^'ri)Mijj) 
oxmeiapho^di sense; but also, tWbhe has actuefty blurred over, 
of leifit out, m^d^i eron \n mat part ot the 

je which ifce himsel&hoa givdist readers^ the word 


to w|»Iiiil»‘’ww«bU»4* is tW OwK werA,.4i sea- 

lence«-«4^,' jpMSw wemt •whiMfuiimt Mdir 


hi. &ur trimami!ii^ il 

of ih’e whoa wltioh 

fibat St. Cgrtii (»4 tot ocwHder «h« 

«w,i u, 

t A 2,1 


e£E^ ojf'Wr^, 

cort0»l»O94SPl' 

u&j' i *. 
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was an advocate for Itis own abawd doctrine of transubbtan> 
liation.* 

It mil not be of any avail for faim to say, that he did not 
consult tJie original works of St. Oyril himselC but that be 
contented himself with quoting the passage* nt second hand, 
from some other writer, by whom it was mutilated and cor- 
rupted. lie will not, We presume, pretend to say he has 
not read the Rev. Mr. Grier** answer to Ward’s work m the 
Uspposed Errata of the Protestaut Jiihie, because we find 
that he mentions this gentleman and his performance in 
more than one part of his letters on The End of Reli&ious 
Controversy. Now, the whole passage from Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, as tmnslated above, with those portions of the original 
Greek which we have given in the Note, were published 
in Mr. Grier’s anmer to Ward; and, therefore, must have 
been read by Dr. Milner, along with that gentleman’s remarks 
upon them. Whether the Doctor will have recourse, in order 
to exculpate himself, to the e.Ycuse of a treacherous memory, 
we know not; but ol^is we are certmn, that, if he docs, con- 
sidering the importance of the point in dispute, and the forci- 
ble manner in which it was commented upon W Mr. Grier, he 
will find but few, if indeed any, possessed of snmcient credulity 
to believe him. After tllis exposure, we scarcely think that 
he will be again found writing in the following strain, as 
we find him doing in one of the notes of his Introductory 
Address to the Bishop of St. David’s. — '* To one only ob- 
jection of his adversaries the writer here wishes to give an 
answer, that of haaing quoted falsely ; which, however, has 
been advancedby very Tew of them, and k confined, as far as he 
knows, to two inptance8.”+ 


• Tbr origins! Gre«k of Crrifl cOBctinioB of the pMsage is u foliow, s — 

OwTt»t yap opoi t«i ffWfkWH *** ftt (Si/uarcf rot ^fktrtpa 

/uvAt}* Ourof^ Hotra, Xlwrpats^ Itort Xptf 4 f rwf 

hoiKcfQutifo^ thsyw*^iety ^ twt rtintt ftte rO iv 

iovrotf,— oHotwj rm txfnj^Sov oir ra 

n/nttoytifff Pt* Ufiillg iHe word 

HU C>ril «vl4«iKlir Word# of OirUt wBo itty# }n t|ie ^iwsottrse 

alluded to tiy the lii ft i# the ^itu the 

jfiesh $ ibo Wjfibr tbut I speak unto you^ they Wre imd they 

f bail Cdovktiid UuPp oteraod ow, hf lui#* 

tiod mUiirnmlon : liiut, with reiipeet to mk late Biihop of 
dtofo t*> hb tilergy In lldS (p. 54—^0, Scc.\^ With retpeet lo the 
the jBihhopef%,at »p.^9, $0l nfiih tcapeet to 

^ retpeci lo af%or»dyke, at 

^ - ‘ -- ■ 


.dlt'N, 


rctaect to fibhep <M«, «t sp. im, T. ^saWh It grffbled, a* 
pp Ifift* «| AMhbte^ 9rmi^M0. I'M, I j UinAtr. at 
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In concluding dm review of this learned Thmhgue^ we give 
the sentiments of Mr. Grier as corresponding with our own. 

If truth be the end of controversy, fir, Milner could not have 
selected a title Iosb expre^tsive of such an object ; nor of the means used 
to attain Uj than that which he has prefixed to his last publication. 
The work, to wMcb I allude, assumes the specious name of « The End 
of Religiotu but were it his desire to establish the verj»' 

opposite of what he professes to do, he could nQt«have pursued a 
course better calculated to efiect his purpose than that which he has 
taken on the present occasion^ In vain may the reader expect, on 
opening the pages of this veteran polemic, to meet with what should 
always characterise controversial writing«^courreousness^ good temper, 
candour towards an adversary, and moderation in defence of the 
writer’s own opinions. In vain may lie look for impartial decisions on 
the merits of conflicting opinions ; for candid inquiiy; for fair argu- 
ment ; or for fair representation. Such hopes would be illusory in the 
extreme 5 since, in almost every page, he will find passages perverted 
from their original meaning, misquotations, garbled extracts from tlio 
fathers, lying legends, the fdse miracles and arrogant pretensions of the 
Church of Rome, and the jargon and sophistry of the schoolmen; toge- 
ther with a revival jf all the calumny, falsehood, and abuse, which Gregory 
Martin in the sixteenth, and Thomas Ward in the seventeenth cen- 
turies, have heaped on the Church of England, its clergy, and its 
ordinances. When, in addition to this, it is considered, that he com- 
mences and concludes his book with an attack on our prelacy, fat 
exceeding in virulence that of Chaloner, Walmsley, Hawarden, 
Plowden, Drumgoolo, or Gandolpby ; and that the intermediate parts 
correspond with the extremes, we can have no hesitation in pro- 
nounding upon the end which he had in view, and in saying, that ho 
Could not have adopted a less appropriate title for his precious Digest 
than that which he has given it/’ {JPrfatory Rcmarhf p, 2—4.) 
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L Nmdkon, md other By BomM'd §vo* 

itonaon, 1822^ < ' 


2 . Vmes the Death of Percy ByssAe Shelku, By JBernard 
loudou, 1^2. ® 


Bou Mt- Btfmard Bart6u> we entertain areal esteem. Bfe 
has faults, but wo harcUy know how to censure hi%jfik^}ts, they 
lean ao much to Ojde of They uro, ho wevWi of u mature 

to doihdre ii^Jury to w Muse of virtue, thuw dteie omuife which 
involve fur greater obliquity of pHuoiple. We Itre angry with 
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lum fur nut b(uiig more uugiy with what, to his good disposi- 
tions, we know must lx* odious. We could wish hini to be a 
more cordud hater, if it were only for the sake of hit» poetry. 
But let us not be misunderstood ; we would not have him hate 
his kind, or desire harm to any human being ; but a stern and 
blrenuous hatred of vice, and a fearless reprobation of it, more 
especially when it sceka to umlliply its converts, and enshrine 
itself in po[>iilar prejudice, would not bo unbecoming even in a 
member of the pcaccbd Ijrotherhood to which Mr. Barton be- 
longs. Pootiy* whose natural element is strong and vivid re- 
piesontation, cannot bt‘ neutral on moial subjects, without a 
sacrifice of iIkS specific <dvaracter. And though it would be great 
injustice to the bard whose performances are before us, not to 
admit him to be a warm fnend to virtue, he will, we know, 
forgive us, if we say that there is something of excess in his 
moderation towaids the decidedly wicked, which has a len- 
dehey to perplex tliose authentic divisions by which right and 
wrong stand eternally distinguished. 

Mr. Ballou will not suppose that we axe suspecting him of 
the want of clear principle^ in his own mind, llis perfoiinances 
ilecidedly and uniformly indicate a coiTt‘ct judgment, and an 
eX(|uisite moral sensibility ; but he In sitaU^s too much to call 
things by their riglit names. In refraining from thinking evil, 
he fulfils an obligation of script ural charity; but in bis mode 
of treating those win) do evil too notoriously to leave the in- 
tention equivocal, he mixes more courtesy than substantial 
charity requires or allows. Much, however, is to be conceded 
to Mr. Bai ton’s liubits and associations, and to the character of 
the socu'ty to which he belongs. Of that soci<‘ty lie seems to 
U^tob^ a distinguished ornament*, he Ivas dispelled the twi- 
light which has dimmed its intellectual world, and has dressed 
up its drab-looking scenery ni the colours of a rich imagination ; 
he has dissipated the monotony, without disturbing the calm 
of the Quaker's peaceful province* The very placidity of cha^ 
aracter that belongs to tbl$ fraternity he has elevated into a 
theme of |>oeitoal % a process, as some may think, not 

exceeded m ingenuity by the curious art of rising sun- 

beam? cnonp*bcr$^ * 

As far a? regards offit own impressions, Mr^ Barton has 
rightly anticipated in his preface au ill sound and elfbct, in the 
title of hi$ principal poem* We like not, certainly, the 
name ifa^olcon. The name was never agreeafeje to us* having 
been associated in our minds with ideas* of military usur- 

patiohf dW the (tovernment of tl^e W*at likewise con- 
fess, having formed our ndtiona oft chiedy from the 

mod?!? of ottf history* and those of thO flourishing 
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days of (Jic Roman Commomvoalth, the subject of Mr, Barton’s 
poem has been always very distasteful to our feeling's, Oiir 
prejudices against the man have been increased gainst his 
memory by all the efforts which have been made to canonize 
him since bis death. Thbre is a’polar distance between the 
sehtiments of our own minds arid those pf his panegyrists; and 
the very cplbur and tone of' every eulogy that has been be- 
stowed upOn him, have served only to indfease the anti- 
pathies with which his name has always been*coupled in our 
antiquated ideas. T!xe misfortune of the British Review is 
this, that it is growing more and more British every day ; 
every day maintaining more of the fasliions oi’ our gearnhnothert 
oven ip the, cut of King William’s and Lord Somer^s days, and 
every day mote and more annoyed by the introduction of foreign 
habits and opinions into our country, that seem to us, such arc 
our silly prejudices, to smell of snuff, and dirt, and pollution. 
It is this extrenm nationality that possibly prevents our doing 
justice to the Imperial Exile whom Mr. Barton has taken for 
the theme of his song ; and disposes us to think his muse much 
too neutral and forbearing in treating of the actions of a man, 
against whom our owrx prepossessions are so strong, and whom , 
our author professes to try by the standard of Christian recti- 
tude. It is not railing that we are regretting the. want of, but 
rather that decided tone, to refrain from whiem, on matters con- 


nected with the sanctity and supremacy of moral truth, is a 
misprision that can hardly excuse itself on any grounds* of 
Christian charity. 

After thus explaining ourselves, we are happy to give Mr. 
Barton the ptaise which seems to us to be his due. His mind 
appears to be iii the happiest tune ; perfectly in unison with 
all the harmonies of the Christian dispensation. There is not 
a passage in any of his productions which is not directly 
or indirectly favourable to the* felicity and moral advancement 
of mankind. His poetry, if not always of the first order, 
abounds in specimens which entitle th^ author to the raiijk and 
csrimation of a man of genius. ' itmeed, is somewhat 

deteriorated by a certain pravity W w|iich him, 

forget that thb language of song is not language 
satioh, apd keeps him among thosbiffets^to levels in which, 

' thest^ams;tiii|iissue fr^ the fountb;pf'pbesy‘settle'mto 
nailt ]^61^4 B^ttonlsw h0^evet> CapaKte of Superior]:; 

things, an4 j^ studs ’ bn elevated gronhd, 

'fiis vigorbti^;xlbtt%ct‘% over 

rich fh#bbriptiy^'talwt';h€p^ 

‘ excels. ' ' -- 
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inanimate nature breathes under his touch. Wliethpr Mr. Bau- 
ton has begun his career as an au<hor early or late in life we 
know not, for we have hot the least knowledge of him but 
through his works ; but Wfe dare prophesy that if he shall live m 
health a few years longer we shall have mdny productions of 
his pen that will do honour to his country and to the present 
age. Religion appear^ to have obtained a happy ascendant in 
his mind, and; to hold his genius in most honourable servitude. 
His poetry is the handmaid of bis piety, and is never so rich m 
thought and so full of soul as when it borrows its inspiration 
and reflects its lustre. Modem days have furnished no hap- 
pier instance of this alliance of poetry with sound religion. 
Mr. Barton, without awakening the passions, has found the 
means of touching the affections ; the tear which he produces 
is as chaste as the dew of heaven ; the hympathy which ho 
stirs is such as angels may feel ; the joy which he imparts is 
such as the father may share with his daughter — the sou with 
his mofher. Wc have no fear of his ever dcseihng this path, 
or seeking any other road to fame, lii the illustiation of the 
meek and modest graces of character he has a field before him 
flill of sweet and fragrant luxunaiice, wheie many a wild and 
beautiful floweret grows w ith which he may weave for himsieU 
an unfading.chaplet. It is, m some degree, a new department, 
and it offers itself to the genius of this amiable Quaker as hisi 
own by right of occupancy and naUiral claim. 

The author’s preface is m tlie main well written. We were 
rather surprised, indeed, that he should think it nccessaiy to 
apologize for being the advocate of peace. His views and 
wishes in this lespect are perfectly congenial with our own. A 
society for bringing about an iintveisal peace through the 
world, beginning with our own country, we have, in a forraci 
part of this journal, treated as Very ridiculous, being calcu- 
lated, as far as it could operate at all, to encourage mutiny 
and invite subjugation; but in tho endeavour to promote a 
tastc-for peace by extehdtng the genuine influence of Chnstian 
principles, allgdoditAen fnwst sympathise with this amiable 
writer. This loVf of peace appears to be his principal ground 
of objection to Buenaphtlif*, He impeaches him only as a mar 
of war, standing upon, the same level with other heroes ol 
sanguinary renuwn, to Whose ambition the world's happiness 
and human rights have been sacriiiced, this is not the 
view we taMi 0* that person, He had, indeed, aU i^o vices, 
mid comodyito all the crimes, which are usually implied in the 
* I areer aiipi'wian Who coiiqilejo* and Usmpa a mrOne I but liis 
< hAraiijtjw?in Its merti coinnuui wkimlW jKt'rmidfc witli 
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out conceptions even of the spurious gretitness of Ihe^ con- 
queror, that we cannot even oompliment him with the credit that 
belongs to “ that bad eminence. 

As the poomi -which the author lias named " Napoleon ** was 
designed to ba h metrical, ai^gtpsnent in behalf of peace, we think, 
he has not improperly chosen a species of verse which, by its 
loose and doatW texture, gives room for the fuller expression 
and extension of each thought, and allows it to be lollowed 
out widi a sort of colloquial freedom, whiph, if it is not carried 
to an excess of familiarity, is pleasing and affecting. Mr. 
Barton’s thoughts and images are of so tranquil a sort, and 
such, apparently, is his complexional kindness of feeling, thiit 
the plainness aud simplicity of speech in which he indulges 
often exhibits his ideas with a suitableness that aids their 
impression ; but it must not be dissembled that he sometimes 
goes beyond his charter, and rambles into a prosing chit- 
chat, into which the Muse disdains to follow liun. We will 
now produce a specimen of his descriptive and sentimental 
powers. We take it ft-om his “ Napoleon.” lie first paints 
the condition Mid aspect of a peaceful village untouched by 
the sword, and then exhibits the lacerated scene after it has 
been visited by the spoliation of war. If there is anything 
ovi'rwrought on the softer side of the description, it is impos- 
sihlc not to love the man who has found in his own bosom an 
ideal picture of humanity so exquisitely pure and tender. 

Came, take thy stand upon this gentje ridge, 

Which overlooks yon sweet secluded Vale ; 

Before us is a rude and rustic bridge, 

A simple plank ; and by its side a rail 
On either hand, to guida the footsteps frail 
Of first or second childhood; while bqlow 
The Qiurm’ring brooklet toils its babbling talc, 

I.ike a sweet under-song, wbicb, in its flow, 

It ebanteth to tlic flowers that On its luargin grow. 

For many a flow’rct blossoms tO blew 
Tl)c gentle loveliness whosd|f|Artiss imboa, ^ 

Its border;— strawberry of tbarwJdOmOWji \ , 

Tha star-like daisy ; violet br{|htly hJt^ f 
Palo primrose, in whose cup the dew, 

, , GlistOps till noontide’s languid, Ib^css IioUf ; 

‘ And lost of all, and swoetdst to the Viei^, 

'Hie Uljf of the itslc, whose virgin flower 
' Trcmblas at dvery brocise within its Iteafy bower. ' " 

Now.flance thine, cyoAlodg ffic streainlctVbanka ^ 

,,ltp thypqgjli yon quiet v<i|lloy ; tlfou wilt ^«ce 
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Al>ovc tl)o giant mountain*) in their rankt, 

Of hold and varied outline; little space 
Below their summits, far above their base, 

IJiTibrageous woods; and, last of ^11, thine eye 
Will rest on many an humble dwelling-place 
Of happy Immun beings; and descry 
The Ipwly temple where they worship the Most High. 

How quietly Jt istauds within the bound 
Of Its low Wall of grey, and mossy stone ! 

And like a sheplwd’s peaceful flock around 

It’s guardian gatherM — graves, or tombstones strewn, 
Make iheir last narrow resting-places known. 

Who, living, lovM it as a holy spot ; 

And d}ing, made their deep atteicinnent shown 
* By wishing here to sleep when hlc was not. 

That so their turf, or stone, might keep them unforgot! 

It is a bright and balmy afternoon, 

Approaching unto cven-tidc ; and all 
Is still except that strcamlet^s placid tunc, 

Or hum of bees, or lone wood pigeonV call, 

Buried amid ombow’ring forest tall, 

Winch feathers, halfway up, each hiirs steep side: 

Dost thou not feci such landscape’s soothing thrall ; 

And w^sh, if not within its bowers abide. 

At least to explore its haunts, and know what joys they hide? 

Nor necd^fit thou wish a truer luxury 

Tlian in its depths, delighted thou might^st share; 

1 will not say that nought of agony. 

Blest as it is, at times may harbour there, 

Sor man is born to suffer, and to bear: — * 

But could 1 go with thee from cot to col, 

And show thee bow this valley’s inmates fare, 

Thou might’st conless, to live in such a spot. 

And die there in old age, werc^no imlovely lot. 

But ttu.v ^tntes mdt to loiter so ; 

I’hen let us take, as s^ple of the rest. 

That Ipwly hut, wbw blpopiing walNtiowcrs grow 
Above^tho ivy hm its vest. 

Like a green wave’s crest: 

On one its porpli^ poor, old, apd weak, 

A patriarch hptnaly raiment drest ; 

A wmnftd opposite^ whose faded cheek, 

Thou|jli youqgcr far tha«l his, some linos of sorrow Sitreak. 

Yet to torm, onoe beautiful, is seen 
♦Still laif proportion, natural elegance ; i 

And tNwi most matronly h now her mien. 

Aw elia»tcn*d is the^downward glatH^ 

01 fwir- looks on it^ ^ < 
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* 

May well conjri ture, fiom its beauty* how, 

Ere giitf had duumM by [>alntal eircunobtance 
Its lustre, from beneath its at thing brow 
It sparkled at love s tale, fiird, at aftbction't vow. 

And though tlmt cheek is not* as youth’s may be. 

In blooming beauty drcbt, ’tis lovdy yet; 

And whoso looks upon u, soon may see 
That dtsappomted hope, and keen regtet. 

Have marred, but not diliccd, the charms that met 
In softest union on those feature*, mil J : 

Still may be traced the stamp whuh natuie set 
Upon them, when sweet Agnts, then a chihl, 

Here warbled, hkea bird, her caiols free and wild. 

She lov’d, and mairied one, who long had been 
I^irst playmate, then companion only son, 

And child, oi that old man before her seen ; 

And for a time existence smoothly run 
In a calm curient; children many a one 

Wore theirs, and if not wealth, at least content ; 

Childless, and widow’d, is she now ; foi none 

Of those nch blessings bounteous Heaven had lent. 

Arc left to call her own, — one after one they went. 

But though it cost poor Agnes many tears 
To sOe first one and then another die 
Of those sweet clnldren, loveliest of their peois, 

At least they seem’d so in a mother’s eye ; 

And though it was still deeper agony 

When the pale messenger the hast time came 
To call her husband hence ; no impious sigh 
Impeach’d Omnipotence ; she kit Ills claim 
Who gives, and takes away ; and bless’d bis holy name ! ” 

(P. J52— 37 J 

The description of the playmates who fiu:ure in this lovely 
picture of sequesteied inaoceuce, and soft but melancholy 6c- 
rcuity, IS an cfliort as original as it ih excellent. It is thus that 
till se little personages are invested i^iith an importance winch 
fills and animates the whole ejitj]|sintmg scene of rmal elegance 
which the ])oet has placed hetoH us* 

Behold, two lovely Children now hav^ stray’d 
Prom some near cottage to tbiil; bowery tree ; 

And Agnes sees them coming, half afraid 
To trust herself a sight like this to see : 

A gith the eldest, who perhaps may be 
Ten aummers old, assumes her sagest look, 

Sits 4o^n, and opens wide upon her knee ^ ^ 

Het* jr«n»b|jih^g brother’s wethconn’d apeUing bii#k, 

Wha tuM Ihenee hie lo yonder 
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For sweetest flowerets ere there. 

Which he would rather puefe than Jearn to s|>ell; 

But when he hears bis teacher’s lips declare 

That he shall have those flowers he loves so well. 

As guerdon of his labour^^to compel ^ 

Ills fixed atteotioiif there requires no more ; 

The task is learnt, repeated ; then peil^meli 
They scamper forth amid that shining store ; 

His pupilage is past, her gravity is o’er. 

Among those flowers the happy playmates quaff 
Helight as innocent as flowers are fair ; 

And Agnes hears the frequent shout, the laugh. 

Break on the stillness of the balmy air* 

But now a tenderer scene ensues ;~look where 
The sister quielly resumes her seat 
Under that tree of blameless knowledge there. 

And hears him, kneeling by her side, repeat 
His evening prayer to Ood, in lisping accent sweet! 

That done, his rosy cheek the guileless boy 
Bests on her knee, upturns his eyes to hers. 

And glances of affection, truest joy, 

Between their hearts are still interpreters. 

The sun, meantime, behind those sable firs. 

Is softly sinking ; but his lingering streak 
Is on those lovely children : — ^zephyr stirs 
The glistening locks which hide his cherub cheek. 

And many a kiss she prints, a sister’s love to speak \ 

This is DO sight for Agnes to behold 

Unmoved nor can she, viewing it, forget 
How her own darling us'd to be of old 

Just such, and so employ’d* But though regret 
Hay thrill her heart, its better hopes are set 
Upon its inn^ard comforter and stay ; 

She rises ^p, and going forth* has met 
Those young compamons m, their homeward way ; 

They know her kindwi^ ww, khd childhood’s greetings pay. 

She kisses srith tenderise^ and smiles 
As meekness only can* whan tears supprest 
Are felt^^tihi^gh tjewlesstmthey,ivilih gentle wiles 
Of playAil innocence, by carest, 

Whom neitt to theit own parents they love best, 

BeguUe her from lieksidf';~till when they part 
fivMshe Is sooth’d, nor thinks her lot unblest, 
jmKm' still she can, though toers at seasons starts 
j p W Brtakefa others’ |oys wkl w uqgratefpl heart! 
flA I Ikli portrallihre ^ 

Ufidie flusNSyl^whereriN^ , 
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How much there h of beauty lo ahure 
In peaceful quietude ; did mau but know^ 

And knowings $eek> what is mcmt truly so* 

O much t^re is to be moat thankful for^ 

E’en in this world, despite of all its woe, 

Would we but love each other, and abhor 
Each harsh and cruel thought that leads to strife and war. 

(P*3B-41.) 

The scene is now shifted, and the happy valley shows itself 
to view after the work of blood has been done in it. The poet 
thus exhibits the change from gentleness and joy to the deso- 
lation produced on the same ground by the havoc of war : — 

But to that happy" vatley turn once more^ 

When war’s acstroying angel there has been 
Had Winter^s devastations, or the roar 
Of elements, alone, deform*d the scene ; 

Still, in its ruins, it had worn the mien 
Such natural scourges mostly leave behind ; 

Some of its features yet had smifd serene, 

£v*n in the absence of all human-kind, 

And with our darkest fears a hope might be combin'd. 

Now its once rustic bridge is lopp'd away 
By some rude pioneer’s regardless stroke ; 

Each peaceful homestead, blest but yesterday, 

A shapeless mass of ruins, black with smoke : 

The graceful birch, tall pine, and sturdy oak, 

Which bosom'd the sweet hamlet, too, are licwn ; 

And hideous, maim’d, half putrid corpses choke 
The murmuring brook, which, on that aflernoon, 

Had music in its flow of most delightful tune. 

Nor have tliey spared the solitary tree, 

Beneath whose boughs that child her brother taught 
Agnes, the patient Agnes ! where is she? 

And her old helpless father* i He who caught, 

From her meek smiles and accents^ feelings fraught * 

With more than joy. Those lovely *tihildren too. 

Where are all ? We dare not^rust our thought 
To tell their tale, nor follow ^cy^a cluO ; 

Lest e’en the very worst should fearfully prove true. 

Perhaps — but why conjeoture ? can we guess 
Horrors more mul than Wat Itsbll^Supplles ? 

The blood of age staining its s&ver tress ; 

Childhood, or fright, or femine’s sacri^ce ; 

The ruin'd maidens unavailing cries s* 

All these migl^ bn their lamentable lot, 

Whose home was late so lovely in our eyes: 

We know this^hey were ! and mte are not ! 

And we siend i{ideed on an ACcpBsen srox ! 
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0 Wat ! thou art indeed thd de4dlic>t curi»e 
Which Heaven can (puffer, or the \4orld endure ; 

However pride thy glories may reheat&(‘, 

Or hopes of fame thy votaries may allure. 

Volcano, earthquake, pesteiice impure, 

Are evils ; but they poison not the spring 
OF thought and feeling : lenient time may cure 
Their devastations; but to thine there cling 
Resentment, rooted hate, and each unholy thing- (P. 12— 4 i.) 

We will now quote a passage fiom Mr- Burton’s poem on 
the Sun, which appears to m to possess extiaordiimiy meiit. 
As the sun ol the wicked is setting, it is oujr earnest hope that 
that of this Christian poet may ooulinne to lise towards Us vn- 
tuotis meridian. 

Can it be wondVous then, before the name 
Of the ETBRNAL GOD was knowii as now. 

That orisons were pourM, and votaries came 
To ofter at thine altars, and to bow 
Before an object beautiful as thou ? 

No, it was natural, in those darker da>s, ^ 

For such to wreathe around thy phantom brow 
A fitting chaplet of thine arrowy i ays, 

Shaping thee forth a form to accept their prayer or praise- 

Kven I, majestic Oib 1 who woiship not 
The splendour of Ihy presence, m ho control 
My present feelings, as thy future lot 
Is painted to the vision of my feoul, 

When final darkness, like an awful scroll, 

Shull quench thy fires even I, if I could kneel 
To aught but Him who Irnin'd Ihife wondrous whole, 

Could worship thoc ; so deeply do I feel 
Emotions, words alone aie powerless to reveal. 

For thou art glorious ! when fiom thy pavilion 
Thou lookest forth at morning ; Hinging wide 
lU durtuin clouds of purple and vermilUon, 

Dispensing ligfik and lue on every side ; 

Brightening the mountain cgtaract, dimly spied 
Through glittering mist* openingeuch dew-gemm’d fiower. 

Or touching, in sotpo hamlet, far descried, , 

Us spiral wreaths of imoko that upward tower, 

While birds their matins sing from many a leafy bower. 

And more maguificfenrVt thou, bright Sun ! 

Uprising from the oceau*s billowy bed s 
^ho, that has seen thee thus, as I have done, 

Can e’er forget the efiuigeni splendours spread 
om thy emerging radiance ? upwards sped# 

E’en to the centre of the vaulted sky, 

\y beams perVedc the heavcm* and o'er ^ 
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Hues indescribable — of gorgeous dyCt 
Making among the clouds tnute, glorious pageantry. 

'llion, then how beautiful, across the deep " 

The lustre of thy orient path of light ! 

Onward, still onward, o’er the waves that leap 
So lovelily, and show their crests of white, 

Tlie eye, unsuted, in its own despite, 

Still up that vista gazes ; till thy way 
Over the waters seems a patlm ay bright 
JFor holiest thoughts to travel, there to pay 
Man's homage unto niAr who bade thee tiie uay.” 

And thou thyself, forgetting wlmt thou art, 

Appcar*st thy Maker’s temple* in wIkjsc dome 
I'he silent worship of the expanding heart 
May rise, and seek its own eternal home ; 

The intervening billows' snowy foam, 
lUsing successively, seem steps of light, 

Such as on Bethel's plain the angels clomb ; 

When, to t])c slumb’ring patriarch’s ravis^h’d sight, 

I le^i|||^n's glories were reveal'd in visions ol'tho night. 

Nor arc thy evening splendours, mighty Or!) ! 

Less beautiful : and oh 1 more touching far. 

And of more power, thought, feeling to absorb 
In silent ecstacy, to me they are : 

When watchful of thy exit, one pale star ^ 

Shines on the brow of summer's loveliest evo ; 

And breezes, softer tlian the soft guitar. 

Whose plaintive notes Castilian maids deceive, 

Among the foliage sigh, and take of thee Uu»ir leave* 

() then it is delightful to behold 

Thy calm departure ; soothing to survey 
Through opening clouds, by thee all edged with gold. 

The milder pomp of thy declining sway : 

JIow beautiful, on church tower old and grey, 

Is shed thy parting smile ; how brightly glow 
Thy last beams on some tall tree’s loftioOt spray, 

While silvery mists half veil the trunk below. 

And hide the rippling stream that scarce is heard to flow! 

This may bo mere descripHort ; and there are 
Who of such poesy but lightly deem j 
And think it nobler in a bard, by far, 

To seek in narrative a livelier theme : 

Those think, perchance, the poet does hut dream, 

' Who paints the scones most lovely In his cyc^s, 

And, knowing not the joys with which they teem, 

'fhe charm their quiet loveliness supplies, 

Insipid judge hif taste, his simple strain <lcspiJse. 
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I quarrel not with such* If battle fields. 

Where crowns arc lost and won ; or potent spell 
Which portraituire of stormier passion yields ; 

If such alone Can bid their bosoms swell 
With those emotions words can feebly tell^ 

Enough there are who sing such themes as tlicse^ 

Whose loftier powers I seek not to excel ; 

I neither wish to fire the heart, nor freeze ; 

But seek their praise alone, whom gentler thoughts can please. 

But if the quiet study of the heart, 

And love sincere of nature^s softer grace, 

Have not deceiv’d me, these have power to impait 
Feelings and thoughts well worthy of a place 
In every bosom : be who learns to trace, 

Tlirough all he sees, that liand which form’d the whole. 

While contemplating fair Creation^s face 
Feels its calm beauty ruder thoughts control. 

And touch the mystic chords which vibrate through the soul. 

Mmestic Qrb ! when, at the tranquil close 
Of a long day in irksome durance spent, 

I’ve wander’d forth, and seen thy disk repose 
Upon the va&t horizon, while it lent 
Its glory to the kindling firmament, 

While clouds on clouds, in rich confusion roll’d, 

Encompass’d thee as with a gorgeous tent, 

Whose* most magnificent cuitiiins would unfold, 

And form a vista bright, through which 1 might behold 

Celestial visions — Then the wondrous story ' 

Of Bunyan's PiLoniMs seem’d a tale most true ; 

How he beheld thetr entrance into glory. 

And saw them pass the pearly pot tal through ; 

Catching, meanwhile, a beatific view 
Of that bright city, shining like the sun, 

Whose glittering streets appear'd of golden hue, 

Where spirits of the just, their conflicts done. 

Walk’d in white robes, with palms, and crowned eveiy one. 

Past is that vision ;~Views ofheavenly things 
Rest not in glories palpable to sense ; 

To something dearer Hope exulting springs, 

With joy chastis’d by humble diffidence ; 

Not robes nor palms, give rapture so intense 
As thought of meeting, never more to part, 

Those we have loved on earth ; the influence 
I Of whose afiection o>r the subject heart# 

Was by mild virtue gain’d, and sway’d with gentle art. 

^ ^ ^ ^ (P.6&-^76.) 

ThiB h the day in which vigorous verae on virtue’s side ^ 
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should not go without its recoinpense. How much does the 
cause of the father of lies and mischief gain by the prejudice 
which foolishly annexes an idea of vigour to vice, and always 
supposes sometliing of valour in the desperation of the profli- 
gate. We mistake if the contrary is not 'at this moment ex- 
emplifying itself to the view of mankind. Mr. Barton is not 
only the poet of virtue* but a poetical admirer of those that, 
like himself, espouse her cause. His verses to "Mrs. Ileiiians 
are worthy of himself and of her. It is thus that he twines a 
wreath for her brow : — 

Had earthy and earth’s delights alone 
Unto thy various strains given birth ; 

Then had I o’er thy temples thrown. 

The fading flowers of earth ; , 

And trusting that e’en these^ portray'd 
B}’’ thee in song, would spotless be. 

The jasmine's, Hly’s, harebell's braid 
Should brightly bloom for tliec. 

But thou to more exalted themes 
Hast nobly urg'd die Muse’s claim ; 

And other light before thee beams 
Than fancy's meteor flame ; 

And from thy harp's entrancing strings 
Sounds have proceeded, more sublime, 

Than e’er were waken’d by the things 
Which appertain to time ! 

Yes, lady ! Thou hast truly set, 

Even to the of the jh/re. 

An eloquent example ! — yet . 

How few have caught ,thy fire ! 

How few of their most lofty lays 
Have to religion's cause been given. 

And taught the kindling soul to raise 
Its^^l^cipes, its thoughts to heaven ! 

Yet this least has been thy aim ; 

For thou host chosen that Wteif part, 

Above the lufe of worldly feme, ! ^ 

To touch, Aiid teach the heart : ' 

To touch it by , no slight appeal 
To feelings in each heart qonfest ; 

To teach, by truths that bear the seal 
God hath liijmself imprestl , V . 

And can those floifers, that bloom to fade. 

For thee a fitting wreath apt^ar lx., 

No ! Wear thou then the ivy-braid. 

Whose leaves .are never sere ! 

It is not gloomy ; brightly play 
The sun-beams op its glossy green ; 

VOL. XX. NO, XL. 
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And softly on it sleeps the ray 
Of moonlight^ all serene. 

It changes not» as seasons flow 
In changeful, silent course along ; 

Spring finds it verdant, leaves it so ; 

It outlives Summer's song j 
Autumn no wan, or russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings ; 

And Winter o'er it sweeps in vain; 

With tempest on his wings. 

Take the following specimen of the memory of a fair Quaker 
revived ^ her portrait, or better traced upon the tender tlnicy 
of her affectionate friend : 

But, O ! too warmly glows my heart, 

While thus in thought beholding thee, 

For me to act the artist’s part. 

Embodying each sweet phantasy : 

Beauty there is, that painting mars ; 

Morn's mists, noon’s glory, night's bright stars. 

And moonlight on the mighty sea ; 

And yet all these but things express 
Of unenduring loveliness. 

But Thou, when unto me 'tis given 
Tliy semblance to behold. 

Notv seem'st more like a form from heaven, 

Than one of mortal mould ; 

Which he who would thy portrait draw, 

Turns from, o’ercom#by love and a^vo. 

And leaves its charnis untokL 
No [ all I can do, love ! must be 
To sketch what memory yields of thee. 

And ill may such ^ sketch convey 
To those ^irhb knew thee well, 

What once thou wert ; still less portray 
Those charms, whose gentle spell 
Survives thvsdf, still unmrgot ; 

Or give to tliose^wbo kiilew tliee hot, 

‘Aught which of thee should tell. 

Thy dress, thy form, thy foce-^tbne 
If given— might leayfe thee Still Unknown. 

Thy form j avails it how to traced 
Though once with charms ||hdow’d : 

Thy dress ne’er 'boasted Fashmu's grace,. 

P*" To satisfy the proud : 

Yet thou becam'st it well : and it 
Oh thee so gracefully did sit, 

My taste its charms avow’d ; 
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And in that simple garb — to me 
Thou wort— all thou could^st wish to bc\ 

Thy face, thy features, — bools it now 
To speak of what is fled, — 

Of eyes, or hair, or lips, or brow ? 

When once the flower is dead, 

Its shape, its hue, no bliss can give ; 

Its odours only seem to live. 

And lingering sweetness shed. 

If memory still that face enthral, 

'Tis by the soul which spoke through all. 

Did it not speak ? Ob ! yes, it did — 

Not through the lips alone ; 

That eye, beneath its downcast lid. 

Was eloquent in tone ; 

For purest passion’s gentle force. 

And thoughts which sprang from virtue’s source. 

In all its glances shone : 

Orbs of more brilliant light Pvc seen, 

But none more tenderly serene. (P. 246—248.) 

The verses on the death of Percy Bysshe Shelley we have read 
with little interest. The poem is not one of Mr. Barton’s best 
in point of composition and thought ; and it appears to us to be 
too timid and tame for the occasion. A sort of compromising 
vein runs through the poem which betrays the author into some 
inconsistency. Addressing the manes of the deceased, he thus 
expresses himself: 

Tis not for me to judge how far 
Thy unbelief such hopes, must mar. 

And, in a stanza or two afterwards, he makes the following 
appeal to others proceeding in the track of him who has been 
surprised by the last sad summons in the midst of his unbelief: 

If Christians err, yourselves admit 
Such error harms them not 
If you are wrong, and Holy Writ, 

No joggliogf priestly plot^ 

But Truth’s own Oracle reveaPd ; — 

Then is your condemnation scal’d, 

And hopeless is your lot I 
You DOUBT the Gospel keep iif view. 

What CAN BE DOUBTED— MAY BE TllUE ! 

If, according to Mr. Barton, the condemnation of them who 
reject Christianity as a fable ‘‘ is sealed,” and their ‘‘ lot hope- 
less,” he has already judged “ how far” the unbelief” of the 
person in question such hopes must mar- To borrow the words 

2 E 2 
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of our author, there is a spell by nature thrown around the 
voiceless dead, to which we readily yield ourselves on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and shall rest content with observing, that 
if it be true that the deceased was to have shared in the reputa- 
tion of a miscellany now in a course of publication under the 
auspices of Lord Byron, his melancholy fate has, in relation to 
that undertaking, spared him the mortitication of an egregious 
failure, and saved the credit of his taste and talents. 


A few words upon that work, which has thus come incident- 
ally under our notice, may be indulged to the British Review, 
though they may not be quite in place. We can undertake to 
say, upon the surest grounds of knowledge, that not a word of 
the letter written by the noble lord above mentioned to the editor 
. of this journal has ever been read by him ; so little has been his 
curiosity concerning it, and so ineffectual the vengeance in- 
tended to be executed upon him. If the universal opinion of 
the publication styled The Liberal,"" be taken as decisive of 
of its value, it can be scarcely necessary for the, editor of tlie 
Review in question, in his vindication, to refer to the articles 
upon Don Juan, and upon the book of plays, comprising Cain, 
a Mystery, in the former volumes of this journal, which appear 
to have provoked so much hostility under the form of pleasantry. 
The vengeance may be left to its own recoil. 

It would afford us no pleasure to contemplate the de- 
cline of Lord Byron"s genius, or to think that Italian ener- 
vation had accelerated his natural decay, which we find to 
be the opinion of a large 'number of judicious persons; but 
we cannot be sorry , to see tfiat he makes such a disi)lay 
of weakness in a work which appears to be the most 
antisocial of all his efforts. , Probably by this time he may 
wish his last work to be forgotten,, having learned how short it 
has come of the meditated mischief, and, how general an 
opinion it has created of his declining powers : but that cannot 
be ; it must remain as a ti^timotty against him : the arm which 
he has put forth against heaven and all-prevailing truth, has 
dried np, and stiffened in its sacrilegious direction -it cannot 
be drawn back agaiuj We allude here to the profane nonsense 
sent forth as . a parody upon Mr. Southey^s poem. 

However doubtful a man may consider a future existence, ho 
is surely a bad calculator to stake his soul upon the issue, and 
to sp^tbpon the margin of so frightful a, possibility. In the 
pi^sent case this risk is run almost gratuitously ; as We can 
scarcely concoiye that the Liberal ""can putmuchinto the editor's 
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pocket. Little is got by it in this world, while all may be lust 
by it in the next. From the extracts which we have seen in the 
newspapers taken from the parody above-mentioned, it does not 
eweu appear to be diabolic.ally good; the scoU’er liiuiself wdll 
hardly find his gratification in it : blasphemy that boasts an 
alliance with wit may be ashamed of being associated with so 
much dulneSs. We are disposed to think that desperate scoffing 
is not Lord Byron’s fort, and that he wishes to be worse than his 
genius will allow him to be. He is certainly much outdone in 
blasphemy by many ordinary workmen of the same craft who 
live by it in this country. Whatever may be the (3xplanation of 
the failure, it is clear that if he aspires to be the poet laureat of 
his infernal majesty, he is going the way to be rejected, for down- 
right incompetency. For such a post his wit should be e^ual to 
bis will. All this points to an upward course, and worthier un- 
dertakings ; but if Lord Byron will not follow this higher vo- 
cation, we foresee that he will gradually fall into low scribbling 
habits, and the practice of contemptible abuse, — grow old and 
despised, — and, finally, drop into his grave a drivelling blas- 
phemer. 

We beg to assure Lord Byron, that his treatment of the 

British Review ” is not considered by us as any indication 
of his holding its criticisms in contempt. We happen to have 
before us a veiy polite letter from his Lordship to our former 
publisher, expressive of his sense of the value of the paper 
in that journal on the first part of las CJiilde Harold and 
we are pretty confident that the series of criticisms upon 
his Lordship’s productions which have succeeded that arti- 
cle, down to the last on the Don Juan,” have not sunk 
us in his real respect. His attempt to fix ridicule upon what 
has excited his spleen, is so far its own punishment as to 
leave us in perfect good humour for the candid examina- 
tion of any future production of his pen (the Liberal ” 
only excepted, which is many fathoms below criticism). If 
he ushers any more blasphemies into the world, we shall not 
trouble ourselves with them. His struggle is with Omni- 
potence : we shall content ourselves with looking on, and ex- 
j)cctiug the issue. In the mean time, if the least soreness is 
perceivable in this expostulation, we grant that so far Lord 
By roll has obtained an advantage over us. We can conscien- 
tiously say we feel none. Again, if the character of the editor 
has lost an inch of ground by this attempt to depress him, we 
are r(;ady to admit that a personal triumph has been obtained 
over him. But if it is universally considered, as we understand 
it to be, that the attack upon him is in a spirit unworthy of a 
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man of genius, vulgar in its character, and vapid in its execu- 
tion, he has to thank the author of “ Don Juan/’ for the only 
effect of his hostility, — the proof it has afforded to the public of 
the power of the British Keview ” to provoke and to deserve 
his vengeance* 


Art* XIX* — Sketches of the Clmracter, Manners^ and Present 
State of the Highlar^rs of S<^otland : with Details of the 
Military Services of the Highland Regiments, By Colonel 
David Stewart* 2 vols* 8vo* Longman and Co. London, 
1822. 

The Highlanders of Scotland arc distinguished from 
the inhabitants of the lowland districts by peculiarities 
of character, and of manners, as strongly marked as those 
which nature has impressed on their jugged and romantic 
country* It is with the Lowlanders, not only as our nearest 
neighbours, but as composing the great bulk of the people of 
Scotland, that our intercourse is chiefly maintained, and in 
them it is that we have so long observed those peculiarities 
which make it easy to recognise the genuine Scot. Something 
of the Highlanders we have also known, for they too, though 
in very inferior numbers, have occasionally appeared among 
us. But, excepting their dress, their language, and the 
wildness of their country, little has hitherto been generally 
known to distinguish their state and condition from the 
great mass of the inhabitants of Scotland. The work which 
is now befdre us is fllled with curious and important in- 
formation respecting tfce character and history of this in- 
teresting people, given by a gentleman who seems singularly 
well qualified for the task. He has here opened a fund 
of valuable intelligence — of historical and characteristic de- 
tails- — of facts and anecdotes which, if they had not been 
thus aiitlicnticated and preserved, would have passed away 
with the present generation, and have left the errors and the 
ignorance wdiicli have so long prevailed as to the character of 
tlie true Highlanders uncorrected and undispellcd. The 
striking anecdotes* with which it abounds, and the military 
exploits of the Highland regiments which it records, are cal- 
culate4||f^"*tender it very popular and interesting; but its value 
Co us to be great for reasons more important than the 
rfiere amusement which it affords. 
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There is one very remarkable fact which goes to prove some” 
thing more than a mere distinction of character between the 
Highlanders and the Lowlanders of Scotland. We have never 
yet met with a Lowland Scotchman who was not willing to pass 
for a Highlander ; but we do not recollect to have found any 
Highlander who was not anxious to distinguish himself from his 
countrymen of the Lowlands. That this feeling is generah is, 
we think, very plainly shown from the number of tljose clubs 
or associations in various parts of the world v\rhich have as- 
sumed the name of Highland Societies, though they arc com- 
posed, for the most part, of the Lowlanders of Scotland. 
This notorious fact, and the anxiety of the Lowland Scotch to 
assume the character of Highlanders, may, in some degree, be 
ascribed to mere idleness, to the whim of appearing in a 
strange and gaudy dress, and in some degree to the love of 
jollity and good cheer amidst some mummery and masquerade* 
It is ridiculous to suppose (as we believe many worthy High- 
land gentlemen suppose) that it proves any absolute supe- 
riority of the character of the Highlanders over their country- 
men. But wc will readily admit that from this fact, so far as 
it goes, it may be concluded that the Lowlanders do not con- 
ceive that the character which they thus willingly assume is at 
all inferior to their own. The penal statutes which prohibited 
the dress arc now repealed — no man can now be cast into 
prison, or transported for the crime of wearing a plaid or a 
kilt ; and tartan is no longer a badge of degradation. 

But it is very strange that this predilection for the Highland 
character among the Scots, was unknown till within tlie last 
forty or fifty years. Before that time, a poor Highlander who 
made his appearance in any of the towns of the Lowlands was 
persecuted and pelted as an odious barbarian. How then has 
it happened that so great a change has taken place? Is it 
that tlie character of the Highlan^lN has, in more recent 
times, been reformed from a state of previous ferocity and 
barbarism ? or that, without any cha^^ in their character, it is 
now more perfectly understood? xKese questions are, we 
think, easily resolved by the facts which are disclosed in the 
work before us, and resolved in a inantiejr equally creditable to 
the reputation of both divisions of the inhabitants of Scotland. 

The favourable opinion of the Highlanders now entertained 
throughout the kingdom has, we believe, been produced en- 
tirely by their high military character~by the conspicuous 
share which they have had in all the victories of our armies 
throughout the war. Few acts of policy ou the part of 
government have been more judicious, or more beneficial in 
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tlie result than that of organizing the Highland regiments, and 
preserving to them their national dress. The principle on 
which this was done was the very reverse of that which 
actuated the legislature in the harsh measures which were 
adopted towards this people after the rebellion of 1^45. But 
it is the peculiar merit of the Highlanders that, under evil re- 
port and good report — under persecutions and penal sta- 
tutes, as well as under more humane and judicious govern- 
ment, their conduct has uniformly been distinguished by the 
utmost moderation. It is for, this their conduct in their own 
country, under the various trials to which they have been ex- 

J msed, that they deserve the greatest praise, although it is not 
or this that they have hitherto obtained it. And it is because 
iheir behaviour in their own country ; because the state of 
society there has been much less understood than theh military 
virtues, and because, when understood, it will be found, at least, 
as worthy of admiration, that we feel a greater interest in the 
first part of Colonel Stewart's work, whic^h treats of their cha- 
racter and their manners, than in that which details with so much 
animation the military services of the Highland regiments. 

No doubt, there are many circumstances connected with the 
manners and the history of the Highlanders — ^with their situation 
and their habits, which qualify them in a peculiar degree for a 
military life. But it is not from any peculiar fierceness of dis- 
position, nor from mere bodily strength, that they are thus qua- 
lified. It is because tliey are active and hardy ; regardless of 
weather; patient of hunger and of fatigue ; and, above all, be- 
cause they are strict and faithful in the performance of their 
duties, and actuated in all their conduct by stern and lofty 
sentiments of honour and of duty, such as are not generally 
found among the lower ranks of any other people in the world. 
It is thus that their cha||^ter is described by those wdro have 
the best opportunities oWeeoming thoroughly acquainted with 
it; it is thus that it ougfitTo be described from the testimony 
of unquestionable historical facts. And, if all this be true, it is 
plain that a great part Cf their military reputation is to be 
ascribed rather to moral than physical qualifications. 

The ancient history of the Highlanders, though, like the early 
history of most other nations, it is very defective, informs us of 
some, facts which are very important with reference to the cha- 
racter of this people,^ It is true, beyond all doubt, that the an- 
cient capital of tl^^Pigs of Scotland was situated in the very 
heart m the l||iHhnds, and that it was not till the eleventh 
re ntury (hi 1066) that it Was removed to the Lowlands by King 
JMalcera Ceanmore* It is, perhaps, not so clear that those almost 
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imperceptible ruins which the eyes ot’somo sharp-sighted anti- 
quaries have detected on the north-western coast of Argyle- 
shire are the identical remains of the ancient Berigoniuip. But 
the castle of Dunstafihage^ of which the walls arc still standing, 
and which is situated at no great distance from tlic ruins we 
have mentioned, was most certainly the royal palace ; and it 
was from Dunstaffnage to Scone, in the Lowlands of Pcrthsiiire, 
that Malcom Ceanmore removed bis court. 

It is no wonder that this removal was - the cause of a great 
change in the Highlands. A great part of the population, and 
almost the whole commerce of the country, followed the court, 
and from tliat time forward the Highlanders attracted little of 
tl^e attention of the government. Considering tlie present state 
of the Highlands, it may seem strange to any one iinactjuainted 
with the ancient history of that country — we mean with such 
part of that history as is authentic — to near any thing said of 
Its commerce. But those who , are thus unacquainted with it, 
wall wonder still more when they hear that, in those ancient 
times, the greatest commercial town in Scotland was situated 
in the wildest paH of the Highlands— in Lochaber — at the foot 
of Bennevis — and is mentioned by Hollingslied under the very 
name of IhverlocUy, which is still given to the ruins of tiiat 
mighty castle now standing near the site of the ancient town. 
Till Malcom Ceanmore had emigrated with his Court to the 
Lowlands, it was in the town and port of Inverlochy that the 
commerce of Scotland was principally carried on, not merely 
with the French and Spaniards, with whom a very extensive 
trade had long subsisted, but with the other parts of the world 
that had any intercourse with North Britain. The decay of this 
commerce was the natural consequence of the desertion of Ihe 
Highlands by the royal court and the great body of the 
population. 

The state of learning and of the arts, considered with refe- 
rence to the conddion of oilier countries, was at least, iii these 
remote hges, if not further advanced, ^certainly in as forward a 
state among the Highlanders as in any other part of Great 
Britain. Some of the monuments of their learning have escaped 
the fury of the barbarous reformers of later ages; and those 
works of the monks and abbots of Iona which ^ve bctni pre- 
served in foreign countries, where thmr value was more per- 
fectly understood, are sufficient evidence, , not merely of the 
piety and gpod feelings of their authors, but of the very consi- 
derable extent of their learning. But although the monastery 
of Iona, for several agea after the seat of royalty had been trdiis- 
ferred to .the Lowlands, continued to produce men of distiu- 
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^^uished learning, it had gradually declined for a long time 
before its total destruction at the Keformation. 

From the time of King Malcom III., or, as he is commonly 
called," Malcom Ceanmore, the Highlands were utterly neg- 
lected by the government, and in a great deg^ree forsaken by 
the people. In the following passage. Colonel Stewart describes 
some vestiges of the more ancient times : — 

In many parts of the Highlands, however, ruing and foundations 
of places of strength and of castles, are so frequent as to exhibit proofs 
of a population more numerous than in later ages. Tlie marks and 
traces of the plough also evidently demonstrate that cultivation was 
more extended than at present. Fields, on the mountains, now bleak 
and desolate, and covered only with heath and fern, exhibit os distinct 
ridges of the plough as arc to be seen on the plains of Moray. Woods 
and cultivation gave a gonial warmth to the climate, which planting 
and other improvements would probably restore. As an instance of 
these marks of tlie ancient population, 1 shall confine my observations 
to one district. In a small peninsula of four miles in breadth, situated 
between the rivers Tummell and Garry, in Athole, extending from 
8trowan to the port of Iroch Tummell, about ten miles in length, and 
ending at the point of Invergarry, below the pass of KilHckrankic, 
there are so many foundations of ancient habitations (and these of 
apparent note), as to indicate a remarkably numerous population. 
They are fdteen in number. One circular building, near the bouse of 
Fincastle, is sixty-two feet in diameter; the walls are seven and a half 
feet thick, and a height of five feet is still remaining.’^ 

After mentioning other instances of the same kind, our author 
goes on to state tiiat tradition assigns these buildings to the 
age of Ossian. In ai\cient poetry,’^ he says, it is stated 
that the Fingallians had twelve castles in Gleiilyon, but there 
are only ruins of seven visible at this day.^’ By tne Fingallians 
are meant the more ancient Highlanders, whom we arc sorry to 
hear desimated by this fanciful name, which is associated rather 
with the bombastic paraphrases of Maepherson than with any 
thing that truly belongs to the Highlands. Colonel Stewart is 
much wiser when he clings to the only plain inference which 
can be drawn from the existence of these ruins, and says, that 

the traces of a numerous population in former times are clear 
and incontrovertible.^^ 

The consequences of the removal of tjie seat of royalty to 
the south he thus describes : — 

“ The extension of their dominions occasioned the frequent absence 
of the kings from the ancient seats of their governments. At length, 
when, al)out the year 1066, the court was removed by Malcom 
f'cunrnorc, never to return to tlic mountains, the sepulchres, as well as 
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the residence of the future kings of Scotland, were henceforth to 
be in the south; and Dunfermline became the royal cemetery in- 
stead of Icolm-Killy where so many kings^ chiefs, and bishops, emi- 
nent ecclesiastics, and men of learning lie entombed. Tliat uni- 
versity, which had for ages been the fountain whence religion and 
learning were diftused among the people, was now deserted. The 
removal of the seat of authority was speedily followed by the usual 
results. The Highlanders were impoverished. Nor was this the 
only evil that resulted from the transference of the seat of govern- 
ment. The people, now beyond the reach of the *]aws, became 
turbulent and fierce ; revenging in person those wrongs for which tlic 
administrators of the laws were too distant and too feeble to atVord 
redress. Thence arose the institution of chiefs, who naturally became 
the judges and arbiters in the quarrels of their clansmen and followers, 
and who were surrounded by men devoted to the defence of their 
rights, their property, and their power : and accordingly the chicl's 
established within their own territories a jurisdiction almost wholly 
independent of their liege lord.** 

There are very few occasions on which wc can doubt the 
accuracy of our aii thorns opinions, and none on which wc can 
dispute the extent of his information. But we are not quite 
satisfied that all the notions which he expresses in this passage 
are correct. The truth is, that there is a great want of authen- 
tic records to supply information on the subject. On what 
authority, for instance, is it stated, that the institution of chiefs 
was the consequence of transferring the royal residence to the 
Lowlands ? or that the Highlanders from that time became tur- 
bulent and ferocious? It may be a very plausible inference 
that a people from among whom the authority for enforcing the 
law was entirely withdrawn, should thereupon become disorderly 
or even ferocious : — but mere probability, in the absence of 
positive evidence, is not enough to IcadT us to this conclusion. 
‘True it is, that ruany acts of violence were committed in llic 
Highlands after the royal residence was transferred to the south ; 
but is it true, tliat at any time subsequent to the year 1()6G, the 
general character of the Highlanders was more ferocious than 
that of the Lowland Scots, among whom the kings resided, and 
th(3 courts were held ? If there be any thing in tlie history of 
Scotland which proves this, it has escaped our research ; and 
lias not even been inferred to by those, whose opinions would 
have been supported by any such testimony. But at present, 
all authority goes to show, that there Avasas much blood spilt in 
l)rivate feuas, and that as many deeds of lawless violence were 
committed in countries to the south of the Forth> as among the 
Highlands. Nor do we think it by any means certain tliat our 
author is right, when he asserts that the institution of chiefs was 
a consequence of the removal of the seat of royalty. The notion 
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that the king wetil forth from the Highlands, accompanied by 
the nobility, and followed by the great body of the people ; 
and that among tlie residuary population of the Highlands 
chiefs arose, and clans were formecl, as the substitutes for the 
more regular government which had been exercised while their 
kings'lived among them, seems plausible enough, till we con- 
»sider that those families of whicli the chiefs were llic head, 
could not havei been insignificant when their kings were among 
them. 

The truth is, that the history of tlie Highlanders, from the 
time of Malcolm Ceanmore till the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century, is so exceedingly defective, and so little is known of 
the system of clanship or of the manners of the people during 
tlie intermediate period, that it is now impossible to ascertain 
whether any sudden and complete change took place in tlie 
state of society among the Iliglifanders after the removal of 
the court to Scone. And in the absence of all certain infor- 
mation, when it is considered that acts of violence and nris-rule 
prevailed as much iu the Lowlands after the kings removed 
thither, as before, there is no reason to conclude that such acts 
became more frequent in the Highlands iu consequence of that 
removal. If tiic spirit of the Highlanders was more turbulent 
tlian that of the Lowdanders, the presence of the royal authority, 
which could not restrain tiie hitter, must have been vtuy iii- 
videquate to maintain order in the Highlands ; and therefore 
could not, by its removal, produce any great change iu the 
characlor of tlieqieoplt?. On the other hand, if the natural dis- 
position of tlie Highlanders was loss turbulent than tliat of the 
southern Scots, it was still less likely that the removal of tlie 
royal residence should cause such a revolution in their manners, 
as should convert them at once into a nation of tierce barba- 
rians, where each man was tlie avenger of his own wrongs, till 
chiel’s arose among them, 'who deculed the quarrels of their 
clansmen, and directed their united strength against some 
neighbouring tribe. The probability is that the institution 
of chiefs and clans was not the consequence of the nunoval 
of the kings, but existed even while the seat of royalty 
was within the bounds of the Highlands; and that, as 
well before as aftpr that event, acts of violence were as often 
committed in the Lowlands as in the Highlands, and the 
power of the crown as little able to restrain them in the one 
country as in the other, ^ , 

the rebellion of 1715, and 1745, which first at- 
tir#ted the attention of the British Government to the peculiar 
state of society in the Hii^hlands, The system of clanship, and 
lh( herf ditarypowvr of the chieftains^ was found ihen subsisting 
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in the same stale in which, for aught that appears to the con- 
trary (unless the conjecture of Colonel Stewart be right), it had 
existed from tlje earliest period to which the history of this 
people can be traced. And it is a remarkable peculiarity of 
the Highlanders' that all writers of authority concur iu the 
accounts which they give of their character and disposition, 
and of the state of society in which they lived up to the time 
when the legislature made them the object of ^hose penal 
statutes which produced so great a change in their condition. 
The descriptions of the earliest of these writers accord entirely 
with those of the latest. The system of clanship, with all its 
defects, continued for centuries unchanged ; and, during its 
continuance, preserved the same character to the people,— 4he 
vsamc succession to property in the same families, — the same 
attachment and devotion of the clansmen to their chiefs and to 
each other, which had distinguished the Highlanders from the 
earliest period of their history. Eighteen Highland chiefs 
fought under Robert Bruce at Bannockburn ; and it appears 
from the list of tliem which is preserved by Coloncd Stewart, 
that, with very fev exceptions, the direct descendants of these 
chiefs are all in possession of their paternal estates to this day. 

When we consider ” (says our author) the state of turbulence 
and niis-rule which prevailed in the Highlands, this unbroken succes- 
sion for five hundred years of so great a proportion of the chief agi- 
tators and leaders is the more remarkable, as there has been a greater 
change of property within the last forty years of tranquillity, abun- 
dance, and wealth, than in the preceding two hundred years of fcuils, 
rapine, and comparative poverty.** ... 

This fact leads us to one of the, peculiar characteristics of 
this people. The unbroken succession of families was occa- 
sioned by the strength of those feelings of attachment, and of 
that principle of steadfastness and fidelity wdiich prevailed 
among tliem, — a principle which it was the essential object of 
clanship to maintain, and which accorded so much with their 
natural dispositions, as to be evinced IJy many singular and 
atfecting customs. Some of them are mentioned by our author. 

The attachment and friendship of kindred families, and clans, 
were confirmed by many ties. It has been the uniform practice in the 
families of the Campbells of Melford, Duntroon, and Dunstaftnage* 
that when the head of cither family died» the chief mourners should 
be the two other lairds, one of whom supported the head to the grave^ 
while the other walked before the corpse. In this manner friendship 
took the place of the nearest consanguinity; for even the oldest sons of 
the deceased W'ere not permitted to interfere with diis arrangement* 
The first progenitors of these families were three sons of the family of 
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Argyle, who took this method of preserving the friendslnp, and secur- 
ing tlic support of tlieir posterity to one another. 

In a manner something similar^ the family of Breadalbane had their 
bonds of union and friendship, simple in themselves^ but spHiclent to 
secure the support of those whom they were intended to unite. The 
motto of the armorial bearings of the family is Follow me.” This 
significant call was assumed by Sir Colin Campbell, Laird of Gle- 
norchy, who was a Knight Templar of Rhodes, and is still known in 
the Highlands by the designation of Caillain du nu Roidh, ‘ Black 
Colin of Rhodes.* Several cadets of the family assumed mottos ana- 
It^ous to that of this chivalrous knight ; and when the chief called 
* FoBow me/ he found a ready compliance from Campbell of Glcn- 
falloch, a son of Glenorchy, who says, * Thus far,' that is, to his heart s 
blood, th j crest being a dagger piercing a heart; from Achline, who 
says, * With heart and hand ; * from Achallader, who says, * With 
courage / and from Barcaldine, who says, ‘ Paratus sum Glenlyon, 
more cautious, says, ‘ recta sequorJ A neighbouring knight and 
baron, Menzies of Menzios, and Flemyng of Moness, in token of 
friendship, say, ^ Will God, I shall, ^ and ♦ The deed will show.' An 
ancestor of mine, also a neighbour, says, ‘ Beware.* " 

Many remarkable instances are given of the strength of 
attachment which animated the individuals of every clan 
from the highest to the lowest. The same disposition was al- 
ways manifested towards the person of their chief, and some- 
times in a very striking maiuier. At the battle of Inverkcithiiig, 
whicji was fought between the royalists and Cromwell, five 
hundred of the clan Maclean were left dead on the field. 
During the battle seven brothers of the clan sacrificed their 
lives in defence of their chief. Sir Hector Maclean, who was 
hard pressed by the enemy. These brothers successively sup- 
ported him, ana covered him from the weapons of his assailants ; 
and as each of them was killed, another of them rushed into his 
place to cover the chief, calling out Another for Hector !” 
This exclamation, repeated in bo remarkable a situation by these 
brothers, has never been forgotten in the Highlands. It is 
associated with this act of heroism; and is stilhcominon as ap- 
plied to the occurrence of any great emergency which requires 
instant succour. Another instance of : the same kind occurred 
at the battle of Rinrpry (or KUUcrankie, as it is more commonly 
called), during which Lcjehiel was attended by his foster-bro- 
ther, who, as our author es^presses i^ followed him like his 
shad^l^eady to assist him with his sword^ and cover him 
of the enemy. Daring the battle, the chief sud- 
sight of his friend, and, on tunring to look for him, 
j lyiftg on the ground expiring from the wound of an 

arrow which nad pierced his breast. He was just able to tell 
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Lochiel that he had seen one of the enemy, a Highlander in 
Mackay's army, aiming an arrow at his chief from the rear ; that 
he immediately sprung behind, and saved him by receiving the 
mortal wound in nis own body. 

Ifo doubt the history of every country affords individual in- 
stances of heroism, and of the devoted attachment of fiiends, 
which may vie with those which are recorded in the simple annals 
of the Highlanders. There is hardly, indeed? upon earth, any na- 
tion, however degraded and debased, from the history ofwnich, 
even in their worst times, such instances might not, perhaps, be 
produced. Even where bad habits and bad institutions produce 
the most unfavourable efiects upon the morals of a people, some 
rare examples of virtue maybe found, which, though insufficient 
to rescue the national character from its degradation, may yet 
be sufficient to save the honour of human nature. But with the 
Highlanders these qualities are a prominent part of the national 
character ; they appear at every stage of their history, and are 
manifested by all ranks, from the miief to the meanest clans- 
man. The traditional records of every important event, the 
incidents which are told of the life of each individual, have an 
invariable reference to these virtues^ and perpetuate them 
among the people. 

A story which is authenticated by records which exist at this 
day, and which was certainly unknown to "" the author of 
Waverley/^ is mentioned by our author as having occurred in 
his own family, sometime previous to the year 1477. It throws 
too much light on the habits and character of this ^people dur- 
ing turbulent times for us to omit it. Though there was no 
Fergus Macivor, who led forth his clan to support tlie disas- 
trous cause of the House of Stuart in 1746, yet it is true that 
in the fifteenth century a chief and clan of that name possessed 
the lauds of Glenquaich, and a great part of Glenlyon, in the 
e.ounty of Perth. A quariel arose about ^at time between 
Stewart of Garth and Macivor^ the cause of which shows hoW 
strong an attachpcient subsisted among chiefs and clansmen. 

« The laird of Garth had been ntiri^d b? ^ 

Macdiannid, which was then, and ii stilt, p^retty numerous in Glen- 
lyon and Breadalbane. This wofcoan had iwd Sons, one of whonr, 
foster-brother to tlie laird^^ having been rhiich injured by Macivor in,^ 
dispute, threatened for redress to hiS foster-brbtlier ; and the 

two brothers immedlat^y set out for that purpose to the Castle Of 
Garth, twelve or fourteen ludes distant. ^ In those days e fosterd^ro# 
ther was regarded as qne^of the family ; and Macivor, , Well awAre Wjbt 
the quarrel of the Macdmrmids would be espou^d.by hts nei^jbU^f 
ordered a pursuit. The young vam being hard pressed, threw them- 
selves into a deep po 61 of the river Lyon, where they hoped tliat their 

2 
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pursuers would not venture to follow them* The foster-brother' was, 
however, desperately wounded with an arrow, and drowned in the 
pool, which still retains the name of Linne Donnel, or Donald’s 
Pool. The other succeeded in reaching Garths Resolved to avenge 
his friend's death, the laird collected his followers, and marched to 
Glenlyon. Macivor mustered his men, and met the invaders about 
the middle of the glen* . The chieftains stepped forward between the 
two bands in the hope of settling the affair amicably. Garth wore a 
plaid, the one side of which was red, and the other a dark-coloured 
tartan; and on proceeding to thd conference, he told his men, that, if 
the result was amicable, the darker side of the plaid should remain 
outward as it was ; if otherwise, he would give the signal of attack 
by turning out the red side. They were still engaged in the con- 
ference, when Macivor whistled loud, and a number of armed men 
started up from the adjoining Vocks and bushes, where they had been 
concealed* while the main body were drawn up in front. ‘ Who are 
these,' said Stpwart ; * and fpr what purpose are they there ? ’ ‘ They 
are only a herd of my roes tliaf are frisking about the rocks,' replied 
Macivor. ‘ In that case/ said fhe other, ^ it is time for me to call my 
hounds.' Then, turning his plaid, he rejoined his men, who were 
watching his motions, and instantly advanced. Both parties rushed 
forward to the combat ? the Macivors gave way, and were pursued 
eight miles further up the ‘glen. Herb they turned to make a last 
effort, but were again driven back with great loss. The survivors fled 
across the mountains to another part of the country, and were for 
some time not permitted to return. Macivor's land was, in the mean 
time, seiased by the victorsi and iafW confirmed what the .sword had 
won.” 

The charters under the great seal of King James III., by 
which Macivor’s lauds were granted to Stuart ‘d Garth, are 
still preserved, and are reeprded in the public llegister-ofiice 
in Edinburgh. The names of the field of battle, — of a large 
fragment of rock, near which StuarPs ’men pulled off their 
sandals or cuaram ^ — of the cairns or heaps of stones which still 
mark the graves of those who were killed, attest the truth of 
this tradition. A few years ago^ on the spot which has always 
been called the Field of il^attle, there were dug up a sword and 
a battle-axe mneh corroded by rust. 

This gift of lands frpin tJhe crown,, to which it had no legal 
title, conferred pa. one who had no other, right to them than 
that of having wrested them from a feUpw-subject, strange as 
i^.ifuay aepm, IS not an instance of the most reprehensible part 
dl’ the of the Governftidnt towards the Highlanders. — 

MhcWor originated in the 
Wti&th of attachment whiph subsisted between S^tewaH and his 
^ ^titer-brother, and not in any project of conquest for t\w ex- 
i^cnsibn of bis estate. Macivor was the aggressor, and pro- 
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voked Uie quarrel. But there are no traces of the interference 
of the crown, till the Macivots were almost utterly extirpated. 
The story as it stands is remarkable as an instance of that unity 
of feeling and strength of attachment which bound together the 
chief and his clansmen. 

But the part which the erOwn took in the disputes between 
the chiefs was, for the most pa^ of a much more mischievous 
uaiui*e» Instead of exerting its 'authority to restrain those 
feuds, It never interfered but for the jmrpose of'inciting them 
to mortal extremities j and frequently issued commissions 
authorising a chief to make a raid into the countnr of some 
neighbouring tribe with which he was at war, and to lay it 
waste with tire and sword. The object of this barbarous policy 
was, sometimes, to punish some act construed into a contempt 
of the royal authority ; at other times, it was a mode of dis- 
tress for tlie non-payment of taxes or services claimed by the 
crown. When commissions of this kind were not panted 
<lir(*ctly by the crown, they proceeded from some of the few 
groat nobles who claimed the feudal superiority over the lands 
occupied l)y the clans. Such was the authority granted by the 
Bari of Argyle to Lochiel and Appin, directing an incursion 
into the territory of the Macleans in Morven and Mull. So 
late as the year 1685, the Marquis of Athol granted a commis- 
sion to the Laird of Balicchen to make an incursion into the 
country of Argyle, and to take and keep possession of the lands 
of the Campbells. This order was issued by Athol to revenge 
liimsclf and his followers for a foray wliich had previously been 
made by the Campbells into his country, during which there 
was much robbing and bloodshed. The revenge whicli was 
thus intended against the Campbells seems to have been amply 
inflicted ; for Ballechen, with his Stewarts, penetrated to In- 
verary, the residence of Argyle, and there hanged eighteen 
gentlemen of the name of Campbell. The commission, under 
sanction of which this atrocity was perpetrated, is still pre- 
served in the charter chest of the fairly of Ballechen. ‘"It 
prescribes,'' sslys our author, " all the intedded operations, and 
grants the estates to be conquered, with aw air of authority re- 
sembling the solemnity of a royal mandate.^* 

The unfavourable impression which the mention of such 
deeds as these tend to excite^ as to the character of the High- 
landers, is partly removed by the reference which is niade 
by our author to the state of the Lowlands of Steotlaiid at the 
very same periods ; but more effectually by the peculiar 
situation of the Highlandets, and by the means which were 
taken to incite their feuds to acts of the most outrageuos 
violence. 

VOL, XX. XQ. XL* 2 F 
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When Lindsay, of Pitscottie, describes his Lowland country- 
men as being in such a situation that much herships (cattle- 
lifting) and slaughter was in the land and boroughs, great 
cruel^ of nobles anaong themselves, for slaughters, theft, and 
murder were their patent; that he Was ^esteemed the .greatest 
man of renown and fame that was the greatest brigand thief or 
murderer/' It is impossible, to believe that the Highlanders were 
more turbulent thau the other people Of Scotland^ In point ol“ 
morality, the proceediiigs of the. chiefs and clans against each 
other in their feuds, stcmd on the same footing with the trans- 
actions of independent nations in a state of warfare. The 
conduct of clansmen to each other,* and their domestic habits, 
are entirely free from thatireproach which attaches to the great 
body of the Lovvlandets. ; It is only inf he conduct of their 
hostilities, and during the continuance of warfare, that we can 
perceive much to blame in the conduct of the lligh landers ; 
and, in these cases, violence and bloodshed, between distinct 
tribes, committed, if not always, certainly in most instances 
under the sanction of the ctown or the feudal superior (whose 
authority in such cases was recognised by the law), is a reproach 
to the supreme authority in the state, rather than to the cha- 
racter of the people. 

It tills us wdth regret when we consider the conduct of our 
government towards tJie Highlanders, on many occasions. The 
vengeance of Ballechen and his clansmen against another tribe 
with wliom they ^vere living ixi open warfare, was executed un- 
der tlie lawful authority of the feudal superior. It was the wdld 
justice inflicted by an exasperated clan, but yet iuHicted under 
a recognized watraut. The slaughter of the IVI acdonalds of Glenco 
was sanctioned by our ow n government, by the ministers pf King 
William III; acting under the sign-manual of that monarch 
himself. The worst, outrages comrnitted after the most grievous 
persecutions, by the plans cUch other, seem mere 

trifles when compared with that most treacherous and bloody 
work, for which iiptlting in the shape of provocation can be 
assigned. , Jfo trehlment could have been mope calculated to 
goad a fierbe pbhpic fd desperate acts of rebel- 

lioh-rrtO; a systematic (leflance and resistance of the govern- 
ment: and It prOgd testimpny tp the character oft the 
that, altjaph^, many opportunities of t^taliation 
hay;i|3 offerbfl thenxselvieg; they hay^ ever.disdained to gse them. 

Ip the ^cumstanees which led tp this dreadful massacre of 
. the there is unfertunately nothing .to palliate the 

conduct his ministers. Some of them, 

particuiariy the secretary St^r, a settled ill-will towards 
^this ill-fated clap; which \yas infthliied by the misrepresentations 
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<tSf some bitter etiemir^j arrtoo^ their neighbours. The greatest 
offence which the MacdonaW of Glen co had committed in the 
eyes of King William, was that of having foughi under the 
Lord Dundee in 1689, at the battle of Rinrory, But this was 
in! offence of which many other clans were equally guilty, and 
for which, if it had not been for the clamours whicli llu* inas.sacre 
of (llenco and biS peo)>le bad excited, there is good reasot! <o 
think that they might in turn have all sutieted frQ|n that voi\gt‘- 
ance of winch the Macdonalds were the victims. The cir- 
cumstances attending this massucre are too interesting to ( - 
cape our attention. 

After the battle of Rinroty, it was not till IGUl that Lord 
Breadalbane, on behalf of tlie goVetnmeat, proposed a cessation 
of hostilities, which was acceded to by the several Highland 
chiefs, and among the rest by Macdonald of Glenco* la Au- 
gust 1691, a proclamation was published, offering indemnity to 
all those engaged in the rebellion, who should come in and 
t^ike the oath of allegiance to King William before the 1st of 
Januaty following. Towards the end of December, Glenc<» 
went to the governor of Fort William, which was the nearest 
garrison, tendered his submission, and offered to lake the 
oath proscribed by the proclamation; but the governor in- 
formed him that he had no authority to administer the oath, 
and therefore advised him to proceed without delay to luvoiary, 
where he would find an oflictr who had proper authoiity. Inve- 
rary, however, was far distant— it was the dt'pth of a most in- 
clement winter — the roads were blocked up with snow^, and as 
it appeared doubtful whether Ulenco could reach Inverary 
wdthin the time pre^senbed by the proclamation, the governor 
of Fort William gave him a letter, which certified that he had 
gone through mistake to Fort William, where theie was no one 
authorised to admimslcr the oath. OJenco hastened to Inve- 
rary, but his journey w^as retarded by the weather, and bo w^as 
there several days before 8ir Colin Campbell, of Ardkinlas, the 
ofBcer appointed to administer the oath> could arrive. It was 
now the 6th of January, and Ardkiiilas he^^itated to administer 
the oath ; but Glenco besought him with tear$> and promised to 
bring in all his people. Ardkihka at length administered the 
oath, and sent to the privy council in Edinburgh a certificate 
of the fact, and of the reasons of the delay, together with tlJo 
letter of certificated of the governor of Fort William. B^it 
the clerk of the council, by the advice of one of its members, 
refused to lay the certificate and letter com^erning Glenco be- 
fore the privy council ; and even endeavoured, though unauc- 
dessfully, to erase them from the paper on which they were 
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written, which containe4 also certificates relating to other 
persons. 

Secretary Stair and King William now decided the fate of 
Glenco and his people, and resolved they should be utterly 
extirpated. Some of the letters written by Stair to military 
officers, and others, on this subject, are still preserved, and 
there runs through them all a strain of cold, deliberate, re- 
lentless cruelty, at which humanity shudders. He seems to 
have resolved, that on some of the Highland clans the ven- 

f eance of the government should fall with a terrible force ; and 
e exults when he sees that the storms of winter would assist 
the dreadful work which he contemplated. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that any human being in the rank and station of this 
man could write the following passage, which is literally ex- 
tracted from one of his letters : “ The winter is the only season 
in which we are sure the Highlanders cannot escape us, nor 
carry their wives, bairns, and cattle, to the mountains. It is 
the only time that they cannot escape you, for human consti- 
tutions cannot endure to be 'long out of houses. This is the 

S season to maul them, in the cold long nights.” The 
ption of those letters given in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of the Scots Parliament, who were appointed to inquiie 
into the circumstances of the massacre, is in the following 
words:—" The said letters, without any insinuation of any 
method to be taken that might well separate the Glenco men 
from the rest, did, in place of prescribing a vindication of 
public justice, order them to be cut off and rooted out in 
earnest, and to purpose, and that suddenly, and secretly, and 
quietly, and all on a sudden ; which are the express terms of 
the said letters : and comparing them and the other letters with 
what ensued, appear to have been the only warrant and cause 
of their slaughter, which in effect was a barbarous murder.” 
Though these commissioners are thus explicit on the transac- 
tion, they endeavour, but in vain, to excuse the king from tbe^ 
guilt of having autborwwd this massacre. Whatever the me^ 
were by whidiKing William was wrought upon to antlrori| 
wholesale murcior, the very words of the warrant whiclvi ' 
tmder the sign-manual, as set forth in the 
guilt of that bloody deed irremoveably ujg&te 
warrant was as follows 

» William R. ,, 

“ As for Haokian of Glenco, Bxti tbi^t tribe,, iHhd/tasffie well di' 
tingulffied Aram the rested the Highlanderg ^a^ ff be proper, for the 
vindication of public justice, to extirpate 
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After this, il is not, perhaps; easj^ to say that any oae was 
more forward than the king and his secretary in instigating 
this dreadful work; But from Various ^passages in the report 
which we have quoted, it would appear that the Lord Breadal* 
bane, who had aii ancient feud with the Macdonalds of Glenco, 
was one of the hibst acitivqfmd efficient though, perhaps, the 
most secret; of their enemies ; and that even Argyle was dis- 
posed to assist in the utter extermination of this clan. Stair 
says, in one of his letters, that ** the Earls or Argyle and 
Breadalbane have promised" that they (the Macdonalds) shall 
have no retreat in their bouadSv^ And so conscious was 
Breadalbane of his guilt, and so great his terror, when he 
found the matter had been taken up by the Scots Parliament, 
that (as appears from the evidahc© and^ the Report of the com--' 
missioners) he sent a person to the deceased Qlenco'e sons, 
and ofiered to them, if they would declare under their hands^ 
that the Earl of Breadalbane was free and clear of the said 
slaughter, they might be assured of the Earl’s kindness for 
procuring their remission and restitution.*' 

Campbell of Glenlyon, the captain who commanded the 
troops employed to effect the massacre, was a near relation and 
adherent of tbe Earl of Breadalbane. This officer, with a 
party of about one hundred and twenty men, of the regiment 
of Argyle, arrived in Glenco on the nrst of February, 1762, 
with orders to execute the work^f extirpation. Glenco, sus- 
pecting that these troops came with some unfriendly intention, 
came out to meet them on their first appearance, attended by 
his followers, who were armed and prepared to resist any at- 
tack. But Campbell assured him that tWy came with no hos- 
tile design, but only to be quartered there for a time, upon 
which, it is stated in the Report from which w© have already 
quoted, ‘‘ they were billetted in the country, and had free 
quarters and kind entertainment, living familiarly with the 
people, until the 13th day of Februj|ry/’ On the 13th day 
of February," being Saturday, about; fqtix or five in the morn- 
ing, lieutenant Lindsay, with a soldiersf 

came to old Gienco’s house, where; a friendly 

imnneri^^and got '-in, Hhey shot h^j^ther; 'deadi'7wi^^ ’■ 

'/sheets’' aSv'he was out' of his^'bSd^Van^^thy^iUofher'havi^ 
got up and put clothes, the solders stripped her nakc<L 
^nd drew the rings off her fingers with their 
nfitha'ciau, wjitfr'h' few 

ehiei^ andweiJ^,put’tb’dea^!in'<i^ blbod; ' 

elty. ThedeWs of theVhsSsftcb, aa giVen in^^t^^ 
frightfuL ;It iVstate^rtfe^^ at tlm hamlet where GlenWon Was 
qharteiVd; ■*<1[he soldikft nine Whd did bind 
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them hand foot, and killed them one by ohe with shot/' 
At the same place' a woman, and a boy of four or five yeara 
of age, were killed: at another place a man of eighty years of 
age ; and at another there was also a tjblld missed, and no* 
thing found of him but the hand ” 

Of the few who escaped and fled to the hills, several pe- 
nshed during those cold lon^ nights/’ as expected by the 
Secretary, iw consequence of the KepoH of the Commis- 
sioners, an address was presented by the Parliament to the 
King, praying that the guilty persons might be prosecuted. 
When we consider who were the persons implicated, we can-^ 
not wonder that no such prosecution was ever instituted. 

It is surely no wonder if the Highlanders, who, from their 
notions of right and justice, were disposed <o regard King 
William as uuluwliiUy occupying the throne, were, by such an 
act as this, htienglhcnod m their aversion to the K^volutiou 
establishment, liut it would bo going too far to say that the mas*^ 
saerc of Glenco was the occasion of (he r<‘bellitms in 1715 and 
1745, since the same spirit of disaffectiou to the family by 
which the House ol* Stuart was dispossessd of tlie throne, 
bad been manifested before the massacre ilself, and hud sti- 
mulated the gov eminent to tliat dreadful infliction. The sub- 
sequent rebellions, however, prove that such measures do not 
tend to eradicate disafFectiou. 

" Morally speaking, and without regard to political considera- 
tions, the conduct of the great body of the Highlanders who were 
engaged in these rebellious, reflects no disciedit upon the gene- 
ral character of the people; andwe shall mention a fact which oc- 
curred in the year 1745 (and which we are glad to see has not 
escaped the attention of Colonel Stuart), that shows the High- 
landers to have been animated with feelings too noble to inflict 
any retaliation upon the authors of the Glenco massacre, even 
when the most favourable opportunity occurred. We give the 
story as it is told by our author : 

“ One instance of the force of principle, founded on a sense of 
honour, and its consequeht influence, was exhibited in the year 1745^ 
when the rebel army Isy at Kirkliston, near tlie.seat of the Earl of 
Stair, whose grandfother, when Secretary of State for Scotland, in 
1692, had transmitted to Campbell of Olenlyon the orderaj of King 
Wfliiam for the massacre of Glenco* Macdonald of Glenco, the im- 
mediate descendant of the unfbrtunete gentleinan, who, with all his 
far^b (eyoept a child carried away by hk nurse In the dark), fell a 
jlPmce to this horrid massacre, had joined thd rebels with ail his fol- 
lowers, and was then in West Lothiam Prince Charles, anxious to 
save the house and property of Lord Stair, and to remove from hia 
followers all excitement to revenge, but Ot t^e same time not com- 
prehending their true character, proposed that the Glenco 
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ehould be tnarched to a distance from Lord Stair^s house and parks, 
leist the retnembrance of the share which his grandfather hud had itt 
the order for extirpating tlie whole eiaq, should now excite a spirit of 
revenge. When the proposal was domtnunicated to the Glenco inen» 
they declared that if that was the case they must return ^Imme. If 
they were considered so dishonourable as to take revenge on an inno-* 
cent man, they were not fit io remain with honourable men, nor to 
support an honourable cause $ and it was not without muoiii explana* 
tion and great persuasion, that they were prevented from mai clung 
away the next morning.'* 

It seems to us an extraordinary fact in the history of the 
Highlanders, that no such consequences to the tranquillity of 
the country as might naturally have been looked for, resulted, 
on any occasion, from the many acts of government by 'which 
they were exasperated. The Highland clans, indeed, marched 
out to battle at various times against the «overiimeut of the 
country, and often against each other. But these were all occa- 
casions on which war was regularly levied and conducted upon 
system. There was nothing of popular commotion in any of 
these cases, {n truth, their habits and opinions, and manner 
of life, were wholly inconsistent with those impulses and agita*^ 
lions which m other countries have incited the people to take 
up arms against the established authorities. They were, in- 
deed, always ready to follow their chief, and weie entirely 
devoted to his cause. Bpt the wildness and irregularity which 
are supposed to be incident to that state of society which 
existed in the Highlands, belonged merely to their mode of 
living, and had but small mfluence upon Iheii* moral conduct. 
Forays and cattle-lifting, it may be supposed, are scarcely 
compatible with strict morality; and yet, in truth, they are 
acts which, though constantly committed by the Highlanders, 
leave no greater stain on their moral conduct than the invasion 
and plunder of an independent state by the army of another 
with which it may be at war. Such acts were never known to 
be committed by the members of any clan towaids each other ; 
and the uniform testimony of welLinformed persons establishes 
the fact, that invasions of property involving the guilt of theft 
or robbery were no where more than emong the 

Highlanders. The other characteristics of this people may 
have perished, or may be impaired. trust that they are 
neither lost nor imif)aired ; but we think we may safely say that 
at least they gre still distinguished for the same honesty and 
moderation* tt is chiefly to the degree in which these qualities 
predominate in the owauct of the Highlanders that we must 
attribute tlieir patient submission i(thougb a very high spirited 
people) to those acts qf misgovemment of which they have 
wen so oftj^ the vieiims* 
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The policy of the acts of parliament by which they were 
deprived of their arms after the rebellion in 1715, and under 
more severe penalties after the rebellion of 1745, is perhapa 
questionable. But there can be no question at all to tno 
lolly and wanton tyranny of those restraints on their dress, 
which were iii^sea under heavy penalties at the latter period. 
Even the innuence of that terror which prevailed at the 
time, is a very inadequate excuse for Ows moat extraordinary 
measure. It is very truly said hy Dr* Johnson that it “ is to be 
considered rather as an ignorant wUntonness of power, than the 
proceeding of a wise and beneficent legislature,” Yet even this 
measure, which was so much calculated to irritate and exaepe-< 
rate these proud clansmen, produced no such effect. It was 
borne like the rest, without ptovoking a single act of violence 
or outrage ; and it indicates not the least estimable port of the 
Highland character, that the chief notice which they took of 
these most oppressive restrictions was in the way of ridiculing 
the resort to them. They were the occasion pf many jokes and 
satirical songs, which are still very well remembered. These 
show sufficiently that the Highlanders very bitterly felt the 
Oppressiveness and the di^race which was ppt upon them by 
this interference with their dress ; and it appears from our 
author, that tliey suffered grievous inconvenience from a dress 
to which they were not accustomed, and which seems unsuiied 
to their habits and situation. ' 

“The tight breeches were particularly obnoxious. Some who were fear- 
ful of ofibnding, or wished to render obedience to the law, which had not 
specified on what part of the body the breeches were to be worn, satisfied 
themselves with having in their possession this article of legal and loyal 
dress, which, either as the signal of submission, or more probably to 
suit their own convenience when on journeys, they often suspended 
over their shoulders upon their sticks ; others who were more wary or 
less submissive, sowed up the centre of the kilt, with a few stitches 
between the thighs, whichgave it something of the form of the trowsers 
worn by Dutch skippers, At ffrst these evasions of the act were visited 
with considerable severity, but at length the officers of the law seem to 
have acquiesced in l^e futeipretation put by the Highlanders upon the 
prohibition of ffiu act. This appears from the trial of a man of the name 
ofM*41piUf nr DrummUnd'Macgmgor, firont Breadnlbane, who was 
atqdttea, On iiis proving ^ut the kilt bad beeb stitched up in the 
middle. This trial took uliee tn 1757, and was the fiMt twianoe of ne- 
laxatiuii in enforcing the law pf 1747," nv i » ' 

llipae laws for disarming apd proscribing the Highland 
drcfits wer» made stiU more grievous by fhe way in which they 
wore enforced. Spice and (pformere wera spread throughout 
.fhe whole could ry, and the people were compelled to come in 
pud take oatlis which were |riuii.edi 'wilh a moat xsruel regard tq 
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the peculiar habits and opinions of the Highlanders^ They 
were made to imprecate the vengeance of Heaven ttpon 
themselves in various peculiar shapes, which are specifien in 
these oaths with most disgusting and barbarous minuteness* 
Directions were at the same time given that it should be ad*- 
ministered to every individual and that a register should be 
kept with a description of the name, age, character, &c* of 
every person by whom it was taken. 

Our author mentions two instances which are to ht considered 
as exceptions from the general forbearance above attributed to 
the Hignlanders, though they are such in their circumstances, 
as leave no stain on the general character and conduct of the 
people. The instances which he mentions are those of Munro 
ofthilcairn, and Campbell of Oknure, who were both assas^ 
hiaated m the Highlands after the rebellion in 1745. ^ 

The case of Munro was one so peculiar in its circumstances^ 
that It can scarcely be considered as a murder in any sense of 
tlic word. Mackenzie, who commanded a party of the king's 
troops in 174(>, duiing the pursuit of the chevalier, employed 
himself in laying waste with fire and sword the upper district of 
Lochabei*, and amongst others burned the house and plundered 
the property ol’a of the name of Cameron, who had served 
with the rebels at Cnllodeii ; and during "^this operation, Mac- 
kenzie, wiili his own hand, put to death a boy, the sou of Ca- 
meron with circumstances of great cruelty. Very soon after 
this, the next day we believe, Cameron lay in wait on a pass 
through which ho kn'ew that Mackenzie and his party must 
taki' their way, deterimnod to shoot Mackenzie. Munro of 
Cuh‘‘airn happened to he with this party. A shower of rain 
was falliiig, and Munro put on Mackonzie’.s cloak. Cameron 
knew the cSoak to he that which he had seen on Mackenzie, 
and having no doubt, when he saw tlie party com'e up, that it was 
woui by its proper owner, he fired and killed Munro. These are 
the facts of this case, as w^ehave ascertained them on strict en- 
quiry, though our statement ditiers in spme respects froin that 
given by uur auUior, who says of Mr. Munro, that ^marching 
with a party of his men along the side of lock Arkuig, in ioch- 
uber, he wu^ shot by a llighlaudor whose house had been burned, 
his cattle plundered, and Iiis family turned out in the snow*” 
Uo adds, tlmt Mr. Munro was not the victim intended, aud^tlien 
says, that his death occasioned the more observation and con- 
cern ns it was the only instance of revenge Or murder in cold 
blood by the during the progress of the insurrection/’ On 

Colonel Stewart’i^ Cwn showing he is somewhat too hard on his 
cpuntiymen in thts mattery for taking the story even as he tells 
it, omitting ttie most atrocipus part of the provocation, it is a 
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harsh constrijction of the case to call this s murder m cold 
blood. Hostilities had nut then ceased against the Hi£ 2 ;hlander{s; 
assuredly they had not yet ceased as against this poor Cameroi). 
Thero could have been no cold blood on lus side. What is 

S uite conclusive as to the conduct of Cameron is this fact^ — 
lat though he was known to be |;he man who shot Munro, and 
could at once have been apprehended, no proceeding against 
him was ever attempted. * ^ 

Bofoire We dismiss this case we may just mention, that in the 
authentic records of the transactions of that time, there appear 
some oircamstances in the conduct of Munro, which (however 
unfortunate his fate), go iome way towards disposing us 
scarcely to regard his death with those feelings which the fall 
of a mme and high-minded soldier, in such circumstances, 
cannot fail to excite. It appears that Munro himself, and the 
party of men under liis immediate command, had been guilty of 
gross and brutal outrages in Lochaber just befoie his death. 

The other instance mentioned by our author, was attended 
and followed by circumstances still more extraordinary, Mr. 
Campbell of G1 enure, a gentleman of great^espectability, was 
in the year 1752 acting as factor or steward of a jiart of the 
estates forfeited on account of the reliellion. The duty which 
this office imposed upbn him was of such u kind as was likely 
to make him obnoxious to the old tenants on these estates, and 
very great dissatisfaction was excited among them by the mode 
in which many of them had been dispossessed of their farms 
by Mn Campbell. It is indeed, we fear, 'almost impossible to 
deny that there were circumstances m his conduct which so far 
from conciliating the minds of the people with whom he had 
to deal, contributed greatly to inflame them. One day as he 
was riding through a wood on one of those estates which wore 
und^ his management, accompanied by his nephew and a ser- 
vaiitjr he was murdeied by a shot fired at him from behind a 
rock. The muiderer never was discovered. 

This was a (^asc of murder where the crime was deliberately 

{ perpetrated . It waSi "indeed (what Colonel Stewart has with too 
ittle allowance called the case of Munro), an instance of re- 
vehge 0? murder in cold blood* 

All endeavours to discover the murderer were quite ineffec- 
tual. The case was one in which it was certainly most desira- 
blCj, if jiossiblCj to visit with the heaviest vengeance of the law 
the guilty person. This was to be desired for an example to 
the people of the consequences of a atrocious, for 

the perpetration of whimi so many facUitpsi were afforded 
by the nature of the country, and provocatiouB 

created by the treatment of the but of which thia* 
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had betMi the only instance- It very unfortunately happened 
that an old feud had subsisted between the inhabitants of 
this part of the Highlands and the Oampbells, which this 
murder of course tended to aggravate and perpetuate. The 
Campbells at this time, fromj the political situation of the 
country, had entirely the uppet hand, and were at all times ten 
times more numerous and more powerful than their opponents, 
'rhoy were animated by so furious a spirit ot' revenge against 
the whole tribe of people among whom this murder was com- 
mitted, that they caused a gentleman of the name ol' S to wait 
(a near relation of the proprietor of the forfeiled estate on 
whicl) the murder had been committed) to be seized and tried 
as an acc’essary to the murder* This gentleman was tried, 
condemned, executed, and hung in chains, as guilty of this 
murder. The proceedings on Uiis (rial were published ; and 
thfe case is well known not only to all Scotem lawyers, but 
to every one acquainted with the history of that country. 
They will never be forgotten. The massacre of Gleuco did not 
leave a bhu'ker stain than the result of this trial has left upon 
the memory of those who were concerned in the nefarious 
proceedings by which the oondemnation of this devoted victim 
was obtained. , 

The history of tiie trial was not quite new to us, for we had 
read the published account of it; but the terms in whic'h it is 
mentioned by our author, struck us as much more gentle than 
those 111 which it is i^euerally mentioned, or in which we should 
have a man of feeling to have himself expressed while the 
history of it was fresh on his mind. He says, — The whole 
transaction caused a great sensation, and the justice of the 
verdict and execution was much canvassed. It is now believed 
that the result would have been different had the trial taken 

} )lace at a later period. Whether or not Mr. Stuart deserved his 
ate, it were well that all executions made such an impression 
on the minds of the people as this did, and still continues to 
make to this day/^ Can Colonel StewaiJ- have read the account 
of this trial? The strain of feeling^ wWcli runs through his 
work, makes us think better of him than to believe that he 
could, with a knowledge of what took place on that trial, dis- 
miss, with this faint and doubtful condemnation, an act of mur- 
der performed with such dreadful ceremony and deliberation* 
Before we leave this part of the subject, there is a fact re-* 
specting the conduct of the Highlanders auiongst themselves, 
to which we deem it right to direct the attention of our readers* 
Our author, whilo he insists with justice that his countrymen 
have not deserved the imputation of ferocity, mentions one or 
two circumsttocee, without ad^rerting to the effect which they 
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have in confirming the charges which be wishes to refute. We 
would wish tc set him right as to his own argument in one of 
the most important of these facts, which he introduces for a 
very diiFerent pui^iosc than that of leading the reader to the 
conclusion to which nevertheless it inevitably tends. 

It has been alledged that the ancient names and people 
must have been lemoved by violence, or extirpated to make 
room for the more lecent clans. This opinion seems more 
founded on conjecture than in fact. Such changes often occur 
from natural causes. The name of Gunnison or Macconich was 
prevalent in Athol in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centinies, yet not an individual of that name now remains, AU 
died off without violence or expulsion. In the same period 
there were twenty-four small landed proprietors of the name of 
Macyaby, but not a man of that name is now to be found ; 
nor ife there even a tradition of one of them having been ei- 
pelted or destroyed by violence. All became extinct by na- 
tural causes. One of these Macrabys possessed Finlang, af- 
terwards one of the principal seats of tiie Olenorchy and 
Breadalhane family/' 

We confess that the most natural cause for the extinclion of 
whole tubes, as mentioned in this passage, seemed to us to be 
some kind of violence and expulsion, tliongh that cause is ex- 
pressly excluded by our author. BuJ when, in the very next 
passage, a statement occuried, which so entirely explained the 
extinction here supposed by our author, we were at a loss to 
account for his missing its application to that which we have 
just extracted. It is this :~ 

It may bo proper to mention that many families of the same 
descent had two names, one common to the whole clan, as Macdonald, 
Macieod, &c. the other to distinguish a branch, which last was called 
tfic huk sloine, or genealogical surname, taken from the Christian name, 
or whatever designation marked the first man who branched off from 
the original family. In this manner Campbell of Strachur is always 
called Macarslair or Mfaoartbur, Campbell of Asknish, Madvor* and a 
tribe of the liobertsOuif in Tferthshire, descendanu from Strowan, ai^e 
also called Clanivor/* ^ 

tn another nlacfe Colonel Stewart tells us that the Robertsons 
were alao called Clan Bonaehic or MaccaUochie, which means 
the son ot Duncan. We hipe, therefore, quite Oerauaded that our 
author trill agree with us, tyben we suggest ipat the Cunnisons 
or MaevOnich in Athol, once so numerousi though he says 
now extinct, are no other than Rob^sOhsi %nd still 

be louad there under that name. The Haembys, again, we 
have no doubt, are no other thmix the MaetitiJ^ Who, we un^ 
dmlund, still flourish in the very district where they were fotind 
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when they r<‘joice(l in the name of Macraby. So much for the 
supposed extinction of these tribes, ~a point on which our au- 
thor has not exhibited his cijstomary penotnition, 

Ainonc^ the most extraordinary cliara<‘tcrs that have ris>;nred 
in the Highlands within the last century, was Kob Roy Mao- 
pcjTor, o|! whose manner of life, and Ins exploits as^aiust the 
JJi^ke of Montrose, some curious particulars are n^ientionod by 
our author. The duke entered into a partnership with Mar- 
gregor, in cattle dealing ; and the construction whicdi fns grace 
cliose to put oil this partnership was, that he should participate 
in the gains, but any loss wlxich might ensue should be (ex- 
clusively sustained by Macgregor* Ho therefore took legal 
measure s agai?ist Maegregor, and had his lands taken in exe- 
cution for payment of the debt which he claimed against Mae- 
gregor, oil account of loss in the cattle Rpc^c.ulatioa. Ihus 
str)])])ed of his estate, through the injustice of the duki', 
Mae gregor collected about twenty men of his followers, and 
with them continued, through the rest of his life, an open war 
against the duke, who ho was determined should not enjoy, 
with impunity, an estab' which he had acrpiired by means 
which he denounced as dishonourable and unjust. For thirty 
years did this man levy contributions on the duke and Ids te- 
nants, without any act of violence to other parties, and (from 
the way in which he conducted his proceedings), without com- 
mitting any injustice against the tenants. His practice was to 
give to every tenant a regular receipt i'or what he took from 
him, as so much accounted for to the duke. It was usual in 
those times for tiic tenants to pay either the whole or part of 
the rents ill kind. ' Many of the Duke of Montrose’s tenants 
paid their rents in meal, which was generally lodged in a store- 
house or granary, called iii Scotland a Girnal, near the Loch of 
Moiilcalh. It was Maegregor’s practice, when he wanted a 
supply of meal, to send notice to a certain number (jf theduke/s 
tenants, desiring them to meet him on a day which he named, 
with their horses, to carry home his meal. With this requi- 
sition the tenants, who knew what the consequence of their 
non-compliance would be, never failed to comply. They met 
at the appointed time and place. He tlien ordered the hoi^ses 
to be loaded at this Girnal, gave the duke's storekeeper a re^ 
gular receipt for the quantity which he took, and marched 
away, always entertaining the tenants very handsomely, and 
taking care never to take any meal which was not first lodged 
by them in the Girnal, and thus given in satisfaction of their 
rent. 

But Maegregor di4 not confine himself to taking the duke^s 
rents in kind. He sometimes also look care to supply himself 
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witb the money payments ; and of this our author niontmns a 
curious instance. 

On one occasion, when Mr. Gtaharn of Killcarn, tlie factor 
(steward), had collected the tenants to pay their tents, all Kob Roy’s 
men happened to be absent, except Alexander Stuart, the ballio/' 
whom 1 have already mentioned. With this single attontant he de- 
scended to Qiapellairoch, where the factor and the tenants were as- 
sembled. He reached the house after it was dark, and, looking in at 
n window, saw Killearn, surrounded by a number of the tenants, with 
a bag full of money which he had received, and was in the act of de- 
positing in a press or cupboard, at the same time saying that he would 
cheerfully give all in the bag for Roh Roy’s head. Tliis notilication 
was not lost on the outside visitor, who instantly gave ordcis, in a 
loud Voice, to place two men at each window, two at each corner, and 
four at each of two doors, thus appearing to have twenty men. Im- 
mediately the door opened, and he walked in with liis attendant close 
behind, each armed with a sword in his right and a pistol in his left- 
hand, and with dirks and pistols slung in their belts. The company 
started up, but lie desired tliem to sit down, as his business was onlv 
with Killoarn, whom he desired to hand down tlie bag, and put ii on 
the table. When this was done, he desired the money to be counted, 
and proper receipts to bo drawn out, certifying that he* received the 
money from the Duke of Montroiie’s agent, as the dukf’s propeity, 
the tenants having paid their rents, so that no after demand could bo 
made on them on account of this transaction ; and finding that some 
of the people had not obtained receipts, he desired the factor to 
grant them immediately, ^ to sliow hi^ grace,’ said he, * that p is 
from him I take the money, and not from tlicsc honest men who have 
paid him.* Afler the whole was concluded he ordered supper, saying, 
that a*? he had got the purse, it was proper he should pay the bill ; 
and after they had drank heartily together for several hours, be called 
his bailie to produce his dirk, and lay it naked on the table. Kiiloani 
was then sworn that he would not move, nor direct any one else to 
move from that spot for an hour after the departure of Macgiegor, 
who thus cautioned him If you break your oath, you know what 
you are to expect in the next world, and in this*,*— pointing to his 
dirk. He th^ walked away, and was beyond pursuit before the hour 
expired,” ^ 

Another, exploit, somewhat similar, is narrsitedi by our author, 
but at too great len^h for us to present a full extract of it. 

An officer, with forty soldiers, was dispatched from some of 
the garrisons in the low countries, with ihreotions to apprehend 
Macjgregor, on account of this war which he thus earned on 
against MontrOflo* The movements of this patty were watclied 
by IVfetcgregor much sooner than they were aware of. They 
proceeded to Tayndrum in Breadalbane, in the immediate 
neiglibourhood of which Maegregor’s party happened at that 
iime to be. He himself assumed the disguise of a bea:gar, and 
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went to the inn at Tayndrum, where the officer and his party 
were qnurterad. He walked into the kitclieii in this disguise, 
ajid sate down among the soldiers. They soon found the beg- 
gar to bt‘ a lively sarcastic fellow, and a very bad subject lor 
some practical jokes which they attempted to put upon liim. 
He pretended great anger, and threatened to inform Rob Roy 
of their conduct towards him, who was but a poor harmless 
fellow. They immediately asked him what he knew of Rob 
Hoy, and wlieie that person was. The beggar said fie knew bim 
well, and also knew where he then was. Of this the sergeant 
of the party informed the officer, who sending for the beggar, 
engaged him to conduct himself and his party to Crianlarich, 
where he said Rob Roy and his men then w^ere ; their arms 
being lodged in one house, while they themselves ‘were sitting 
in another; so that it was expected they would fall an easy 
prey. He told them, besides, that Rob Roy was on very 
friendly and intimate terms with him, s6metimes placing Him 
at the head of his table ; and when it is dark,’^ he said to 
llu' officer, I shall go forward, you will follow in half an liour, 
and when near thr house, rush on, place your men at the back 
of the house ready to seize on the arms of the Highlanders, 
while you shall go round to the front with the sergeant and 
two men, walk in, and call out that the whole are your pri- 
soners ; and don't be surprised although you see me at tlie head 
of tlm company.'* Accordingly, when it was dark, the beggar 
went forward, and the officer with his party followed at the 
appointed time. It is said, indeed, that the beggar and the 
soldiers w^eiit part of the way together; and that on their way 
they had to ford H rapid river, where, the soldiers asked their 
nu rry iVieud, the beggar, to carry them across. This he didi, 
soHutimes taking two at a time, and demanding a penny 
from each for his trouble. The officer going to the house in 
due lime after the beggar, rushed in, accompaniqd by the 
sergeant and three soldiers, .They had scarce time to look to 
the end of the table, where they saw; the beggar standing, 
when the door was shut, and they were instantly seized by two 
armed men on each side, and pinioned. They were threatened 
with instant death if they uttered the least cry. The beggar 
ilien w^ent out and called in the rest of the party, two and*two, 
who were all served in the same manner. Having been disarmed, 
they were placed under a strong guard till the morning ; when, 
after a plentiful breakfast, they were released, on taking an oath 
on the dirk (before the same man called the Bailie, who is men- 
tioned in the, preceding story), to return immediately to their 
garrison, without making any further attempt at Jhis time. 
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Their arms and ammuuition were kept by Rob Roy to make 
their promise sure, and as being the lawful prize #f war* 

The same officer was afterwards sent against Rob Roy to 
retrieve his former mishap ; but was again, through the skill 
and activity of this extraordinary man, taken prisoner with his 
party, and the whole of them deprived of their arms. All this 
deems veiy strange, when we consider that it was actually done 
within the last century : and at a time when the government 
had assumed a much greater authority in the Highlands than 
for many centuries before* 

The truth is, as our author observes, the thing could not have 
happened had it not been for the peculiarity of the rnan^s character ; 
for, with all his lawless spoliations, and unremitting acts of vengeam e 
and robbery against the Montrose family, he had not an enemy in the 
country beyond the sphere of their influence. He never hurt, or 
meddled with the property of a poor man ; and, as 1 have stated, was 
always careful that his great enemy should be the principal and i\ic 
only sufferer* Had it been otherwise, it was impossible that, notv/itli- 
etandingallhis enterprise, address, intrepidity, and vigilance, he could 
have long escaped in a populous country, and with a warlike people* 
well qualified to execute any daring exploit; such as a seizure of this 
man, had they been his enemies and willing to do so. Instead of which, 
he lived socially among them,~gave the education of gentlemen to 
his sons,--rfrequented the most populous towns, whether in Jidinbnrgh, 
Perth, or Glasgow ; at the same time displaying a great and masterly 
address in avoiding or calling for public notice;” 

We have a siniilar instance of this mixture of licentiousness 
with justice, and fierceness with humanity, in the history of 
Sergeant Mor Cameron. This Mor Camion was a High- 
lander,.who had been a sergeant in the French service, and had 
returned to Ids native country in 1745, to take a part in the 
rebellion. In consequence of his having served with the rebels, 
and haying been a noted man^ be took refuge with some des- 
perate stdventi^rets in tbe mountains, in the very heart of the 
Highlands, where they lived by plunder. He would by no 
means suffe#any violence to be committed against those who 
were attached to the same cause, but always protected 
their property and persons* The same protection was 
extended to those who were wise enough to purchase it 
by paying 6/ac/c mail; that is, a certain sum in money 
or in gohds, as the consideration of being exempt from the 
plui^^bf thoir cattle or other property. To these engage- 
xndp^e was most scmpulohsly laithful, bolding it a point of 
biPodr tolofatd them to the letter. Our author mentions the 
following ihstanoe of his honourable forbearance : 

^ ' ' ’a' V.- ’ 
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•* On one occasion he met with an officer of the garrison of Fort 
William, on the mountains of Lochaber. The officer told him that he 
suspected he had lost his way ; and, having a large sum of money for 
the garrison, was afraid of meeting the Sergeant Mor; he therefore 
requested that the stranger would accompany him on his road. The 
other agreed; and while they walked oil, they talked much of the 
sergeant and his feats, the officer using much freedom, calling him 
robber, murderer — ^ Stop there ! * interrupted his companion, ‘ he 
does, indeed, take the cattle of the whigs, and you Sassenachs^ but 
neither he nor his cearnachs ever shed innocent blood, except once, 
added he, ^ that I was unfortunate at Braemar, when a man was killed, 
but I immediately ordered the creach (spoil) to be abandoned, and left 
to the owners ; retreating as* fast as we could after such a misfortune. 

* You ! ’ said the officer, * what hacl^o^^ to do with the affair ? ' ' I am 
John Du Cameron ; I am the sergeant. Therb is the road to Inver- 
lochy ; you cannot now mistake it. You and your money arc sale. 
Tell your governor to send a more wary messenger for his gold : tell 
him also, that although an outlaw, and forced to live on the public, 
I am a soldier as well as himself, and would despise taking his gold 
from a defenceless man who confided in meJ The officer lost no time 
in reaching the garrison, and never forgot the adventure, whi«h lie 
frequently related. 

Soon after this, the Sergeant Mor was betrayed by a treacherous 
jriend, and taken by a party under the command of Lieutenant (after- 
wards sir Hector) Munro. This happened at the farm of Dunan in 
Kannocli, where he was in the habit of sleeping in safety, till that 
night, when it is said that his landlord sent notice to Lieut. Munro, 
who was stationed two miles distant. Cameron slept in a barn, his 
arms having, as was supposed, been secretly removed by his false 
friend. He was found asleep, and the soldiers rushed in and seized 
him ; but being a powerful man he shook them all off, and made his 
way to the door, where he was overpowered by those on the outside. 
He threw off one Of the soldiers with such force against the wall of’the 
barn, that he was long disabled by the bruises. Cameron was carried 
to Perth, and tried before the court of Justiciary for the murder in 
Braemar, and various acts of theft and cattle $i!baling. One of those 
acts of theft was stealing from the Duke of AthoPs parks, at Blair, 
two wedders ; which the party killed for food on thw retreat from 
Braemar. Cameron was executed at Perthi on the 23d November, 
1753, and hung in chains.^' 

Many other well-authenticated insf^nces of fidelity, and 
the loftiest sentiment of honour, '^mi^ht be mentioned as oc- 
curring not only among the people of tjie Highlands in general, 
but even among those of tnem, who, like the Serjeant Mor 
and Rob Roy, hspve, by the courses which they pursued, brought 
the character of the \yhole people into discredit, during a great 
part of the last century, and exhibited them as a nation of ma- 
rauders and cattle stealers. The case of the Highlander who 
acted so nobly towards the unfortunate Prince Churtes Edward, 
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nfier the battle of Culioclen (his irame wc think was Kennedy), 
srems still more wortliy of compassion than that of Serjeant 
IVlor. The stem fidelity with which he resisted all temptations 
and bribes to betray the confidence reposed in him, — the gene- 
rosity and zeal with which he conducted himself towards lln^ 
unfortunate wanderer who placed himself in his power, were 
circuinstiinces as noble as could well distinguish the character 
of a human being. The man, however, was hanged at Inverness 
for stealing a cow — that is, for seizing and driving’ otf‘ a cow 
which belonged to a man with whom he was at feud. 

There are also many instances of the stern and unrelenting 
discountenance with which the Highlanders visit those who 
have been guilty of great crimes. Our author mentions two 
which have occurred within his own remembrance. Two men 
crossing Loch Tay in a boat, were, when near the middle of 
the lake, observea by the people on shore lo sUud up in the 
boat as if struggling violently, and then suddenly to sit or 
full down. When the boat reached the shore one of the men 
was missing. His compaiiion stated that the other was intoxi- 
cated, had quarrelled with him in the boat, and risen to strike 
him, but his foot slipped, and he fell overboard and was drowned. 
This story w^as not believed, because the survivor was known^ 
to be very quarrelsome and passionate, and was of great bodily 
strength. He was therefore committed to jail and tried, Imt 
was acquitted fov want of evidence. On his return lo his nativ(‘ 
j)lace, where the circumstance had occurred, it appeared that 
there was a firm conviction entertained of his guilt. Ho was 
not maltreated, nor upbraided, nor insulted; but every man’s 
back was turned upon him. No man would speak to him. 
This he endured for some time ; but at last he left the country, 
and was heard of no more. * In another case, a young w ouian 
was found drowned in a flaxrpool, on the margin Of which 
there were many tr^es of struggling, and strong marks of vio- 
lence on the body. It was evident that she had been murdered 
and forced into the w^ater. A young man who had been her 
sweetheart was suspected of the murder, — ^was tried, and ac- 
quitted for want of evidence* But there was evidence enough 
to satisfy his neighbour^. " He reached, home after his acquit- 
tal on Saturday night, and mtt day took his seat in church. 
The wh^tepf that parjji of the church in which he sate was 
dese|i|^P*lter service, when he appeared in the church-yard, 
he standing hlbne-^no one would speak to him — on 

his^ay hofiie, all those on the same road hurried away before 
him, or lagged behind, leaving bim alone. This was more than 
he could hear. He disappeared that same night, and was not 
heard of afterwards. Our author does not contend that this 
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visitation of public opinion is peculiar to llie Hij^hlaiicls. 1 1 
is enough to 9 ay> that where it is so often and so strongly 
exhibited, it marks a high tone of moral feeling in the people. 

Before we leave this part of, the subject, wc must give the 
following curious instance of fidelity, in which our rea(l(;rs may 
recognise the original of Davie Gellatly in the novel of Waverly ; 

** In the years 174^6 and 1747, some of the gentlemen ‘ ivho had 
been ouV in the rebellion, wore occasionally concealed in a deep wooily 
den near my grandfather’s house. A poor half-witted creature, brought 
up about the house, was, along with many others, intrusted with the 
secret of their concealment, and employed in supplying them witli 
necessaries. It was supposed that when the troops came round ou 
their usual searches, they would not imagine that he could be intrusted 
with so important a secret, and, consequently, no questions would ho 
asked. One day, two ladies, friends of the gentlemen, wished to visit 
them in tlieir cavg, and asked Jamie Forbes to show tlicm the way. 
Seeing that they came from tlie house, and judging from their manner 
that they were friends, lie did not object to their request, and walked 
away before them. When they had proce'eded a sliort way, one of the 
ladies offered him five shillings. The instant ho saw the money, he 
put his hands behind his back, and seemed to lose ^ill recollection. 

‘ He did not know what they wanted ; — he never saw the gentlemen, 
and knew nothing of them;* and, turning away, walked in a quite 
contrary direction. When questioned afterwards why he ran away 
from the ladies, he answered, that when he saw such a sum, (five sliil- 
lings was a sum of value seventy years ago, and would have bought two 
slieep in the Highlands,) he suspected they had no good intention, 
and that their fine clothes and fair words were meant to entrap llie 
gentlemen.” 

It may perhaps be somewhat fanciful to ascribe the religious 
habits of ^ people to the peculiar situation of the Highlanders 
— to the influence of wild and romantic scenery — to the extra- 
ordinary appearances of nature in the dreary solitudes of a 
mountainous country — to the constant impression of the imme- 
diate interference of the Deity, and the habitual reference to the 
exercise of almighty power. But it Is impossible to be mistaken 
in the fact, that there is artiong the Highlanders, of all ranks, a 
veneration for all matters of migion, and a disposition towards 
the strict observance of all its duties, more widely diffused, 
and producing a more sensible eflfect upon their conduct, than 
is to be found among any people with whose history and habits 
we have any acquaintance* 

It has been Very truly said by. Dalrymple, that the Highlands 
of Scotland is the only country in Europe that hfs never been 
distracted by religious controversy, or suffered from religious 
persecution. This has not proceeded from any indifference to 
(he subject, but rather from tire absence of all disposition to 
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dogmatise or dispute. Their fervent piety — their firm adherence 
to the simple principles of the Christian religion — and their 
implicit reference to the Holy Scriptures, have secured them 
from those evils and distractions to which countries, regarding 
themselves as enlightened, have been subjected- Presbyterians 
— the members of the Scots Episcopal Church, and Roman 
Catholics, are the only denomination of ChristiaUvS to be found 
within the Highlands, with a few inconsiderable exceptions in 
some of the border countries. Presbyterianism, being the 
established religion of Scotland, has also become the prevailing 
form in the Highlands. But there arc - still many districts in 
which a great majority of the inhabitants have retained the old 
established Episcopal religion, and a few in which the Roman 
Catholic faith continues to prevail. 

Many circumstances in the character of the Highlanders tend 
to make them averse to change ; and, in a matter of such vital 
importance as their religion, and on which their feelings were 
so strong, it has been found very difficult to introduce any in- 
novation. Besides the political reasons which engaged the 
greater numbejf of the clans to join the royal party during the 
great civil wars, religious motives had also a considerable iu- 
iiuence, and they long resisted the establishment of the Presby- 
terian form of ciiurch g*overnment after the law had extended it 
over the whole kingdom. Nor can we wonder at^ the aversion 
of a people so simple in their habits — so determined in their 
adherence to that which they considered right — and so little 
given to religious disputation, to any change in the mode of 
worship which they themselves and their forefathers had so 
long scrupulously observed, and which was sanctified in their 
estimation by so many solemn and affecting circumstances. 
In the statistical account of Scotland there is contained an ac- 
count of a very remarkable instance of this aversion, which we 
see is also noticed in the work before us- It occurred in the 
parish of Glenorchy, 

This parish is situated in the more northern and most remote 

f iart of the county of Ar^le. After the Presbyterian religion 
lad been established by law throughout the kingdom of Scot- 
land, Mr. David Lindsa^, who was at that time the Episcopal 
clergyman of Glenorchy under the old establishment, was 
directed by the Duke of Ai ctI^ to surrender his charge to a 
incumbent. Mr, Lindsay was exceedingly beloved 
bYj^r^arishioners, and ^eems to have been a man well worthy 
<mne estimation in which they held him. He, however, prepared 
io obey the directions of the Duke of Argyle, and to surrender 
his parish to the new clergyman. This latter gentleman arrived 
on a Saturday evening to take possession of the living, but was 
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surprised to find that no individual in the parish would speak 
to him^ or pay any regard to the purpose for which he came. 
Every door was shut against him except that of Mr. Lindsay, 
who received him with kindness and hospitality. Next day, 
being Sunday, the new clergyman went to the church to perform 
divine service. There he found the whole population of the 
parish assembled in the church-yard, but they did not enter the 
church. No one spoke to him — nor was there the least noise 
or violence. But, when he attempted to enter the church, he 
was at once surrounded by twelve men, fully armed, who told 
him that he must accompany them. Mr. Lindsay, who had at- 
tended his guest to the church-yard, seeing this violence, 
intreated them, to desist; but all his intreaties were disre- 
garded. His parishioners had resolved on the course they 
would pursue, and no consideration could induce them to 
change it. They marched away with the new minister to the 
boundary of the parish, a bagpiphr playing before them as tlioy 
went. There they made the astonished and terrified Presby- 
terian take on oath on the Bible never to return or attempt to 
disturb Mr. Lindsay. The good man kept his oath. But the 
synod of Argyle, whose immediate authority w^as thus strangely 
violated, were exceedingly incensed, and threatened to enforce 
the law and punish the authors of this outrage. Nevertheless, 
when they found that the parishioners were perfectly unanimous, 
and were thoroughly determined to resist to the uttermost atiy 
renev/ed attempt to force upon them a Presbyterian clergyman, 
and to displace Mr. Lindsay, it was thought prudent not to pusli 
the matter further. And it is an extraordinary fact that Mr. 
Lindsay lived for thirty years after this occurrence, and died 
the episcopal clergyman of Glenorchy, in the undisturbed pos- 
session of the living-gloved and revered by all the inhabitants 
of the parish, 

Comrected with the religious feelings of the Highlanders was 
the opinion which universally prevailed among them of the in- 
fliction of Divine vengeance even in this life on the authors of 
any enormous crime. Ou|: author seems disposed to rate them 
more highly for this opinion than seems to us to be consistent 
with sound and sober principles.. The prevalence of such opi- 
nions rather indicates, a slight knowledge of the system of the 
Divine government of the world. It is not countenanced by any 
thing in revealed religion,, nor Can it well be inferred by any 
deductions of reason^, or the, course of human experience. At 
the same time it is discredit?ible' nitlier to the understanding 
than to the morality of this people. But our author has given 
a most striking instance of tlie. powerful effects which such an 
^opinion can produce, and the force pf feeling with which it u 
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attended, in a case which cannot fail most powerfully to excite 
tlie sympathy of every humane and reflecting mind : 

‘‘ The belief that punishment of the cruelty; oppression, or miscon- 
duct of an individual descended as a curse on his children to the third 
or fourth generation, was not confined to the common people. All 
ranks were influenced by it, believing that if the curse did not fall 
upon the first or second generation, it would inevitably descend upon 
the succeeding. The late Colonel Campbell of Glcnlyon retained this 
belief through a course of thirty years^ intercourse with the world, as 
an officer of the 42d regiment, and of marines, lie was grandson of 
the Laird of Glenlyon, who commanded the military at the massacre 
of Glenco, and who lived in the laird of Glenco's house, where he 
and his men were hospitably received as friends, and entertained a 
fortnight before the execution ol‘ his orders. He was playing at cards 
with the family when the first shot was fired, and the murderous scene 
commenced. Colonel Campbell was an additional captain in the 4<2d 
regiment in 1748, and was put on half-pay. He then entered the 
marines, and in 1762 was Major, with the brevet rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and commanded 800 of his corps at the Havannah, In .1771, 
he was ordered to superintend the execution of the sentence of a court- 
martial on a soldier of marines, condemned to be shot. A reprieve was 
sent, but the whole ceremony of the execution was to proceed until 
the criminal was upon his knees, with a cap over his eyes, prepai*ed to 
receive the volley. It was then he was to be informed of his pardon. 
No person was to be told previously, and Colonel Campbell was di- 
rected not to inform even the firing party, who were warned that the 
signal to fire would be the waving of a white handkerchief by the 
commanding officer. When all was prepared, and the clergyman had 
left the prisoner on his knees, in momentary expectation of his fate, 
and the firing party were looking with intense attention for the signal, 
Ck)lonel Campbell put his hand into his pocket for the reprieve, and 
in pulling out the packet, the white handkerchief accompanied it, and 
catching the eyes of the party, they fired, and the unfortunate prisoner 
wfis shot dead. 

“ The paper dropped through Colonel Campbeirs fingers, and, 
clapping his hand to his forehead, he exclaimed, ‘ The curse of God 
and of Glenco is here,; I am a*n unfbrtonate mined man.^ He desired 
the soldiers to be sent to the barracks, instantly quitted the parade, 
and soon afterwards retired from the service. This retirement was 
hot the result of any reflection or reprimand on account of this 
unfortunate affair, as it was known to be entirely accidental. TIic 
impression on his mind, however, was never effaced. Nor is the mas- 
sacre and the judgment which the people believe has fallen on the de- 
scendants of the principal actors in this tragedy, effaced from their 
recollection; They carefully note, that, while the family of the un- 
fortunate gentleman who suffered is still entire, and his estate pre- 
served in direct male succession to his posterity, this is not tlje case 
with the family, posterity, and estates of those who were the prin- 
l ijiuls, pruinulcrs;> and actors in this black affair/' 
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After these hasty and imperfect notices of sonu\(d" the' more 
strikiii<> peeuliarities of the lliglilanders, us they have occuned 
to us ill tlie pcrusiil of the interesting volumes before us, we 
f(iel it necessary to pass to the other parts of the work. The 
lemuiiung portions of it, though they relate entirely to thttai- 
fairs of the gallant author’s countrymen, extend to matters not 
at all comprehended witliin that view to wliich our attention 
has hitlierto^beeu confined. We have hitherto toiiclied upon 
nothing but what relates to the character of this^ people vis it 
existed under the system of clau-ship, or has remaimid mivif- 
fected by the gioat changes wliich more modern (inu'S have 
produced in their political situation. It is to tliat situation 
that the remaining part of the work of Colonel Stewart almost 
entindy relates. He enters very fully into the present condi- 
lion of the people under the change of system, on the part of 
ilic landlords, which has taken place in most jiarts of the 
country, and then gives (what constitutes the most bulky and, 
we douV>t not, in the estimation of many persons, the most in* 
teresting part of the work), a history of the military services f)f 
the Highland regiments. This history is sketched by our author 
with much fidelity and animation, and embraces numerous au- 
thentic documents. and narratives of tlie highest jnterest. If 
li were not that on the first portion of the work we have almost 
exluuisted the vSpace which we can reasonalily uflbrd to (he 
noti(‘c of one publication, we could find, in the military history 
<»f tJiese regiments, ample materials for amusement and in* 
struction — new opportunities for observing the peculiarities of 
the Highland character. 

Of that pvirt of the work which relates to the present condi- 
tion of the people, and notices the changes which have betu) 
introduced by speculators in land, or speculating landlords, we 
<11 n only say that it haw excited in our minds the most j^ainful 
feelings. It will be seen that our author is warmly, even enthu- 
siastically, attached to the Highlands, and cntertviins the most ex- 
alted opinion of the character of the people, — that he is disposed 
to attribute many of their virtucvS to the*peculiarity of their situvi- 
tion undej: the apeient system — to the intimate connexion whieJi 
subsisted between the highest rank and tli<‘ lowest — to the 
mutuality of interest and the unity of feeling which prevailed 
among them, Whatevpt, therefore, has a tendency to disturb 
that state of society — to dissolve the connexion which in more 
ancient times subsisted between the chief and his cinnsmen — 
and more recently between a landlord and his tenants, is not 
likely to meet with his approbation. But when we consider 
the facts, strong and conclusive, by which he has supported 
his opinions, Ixowevcr much we may be disposed to vindicate 
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the rights of landowners to avail themselves of all their legal 
privileges, — however much we may concur in the principles of 
political economists, who teach us that such enterprises and 
speculations tend to the pujbHc benefit, soinething we must allow 
for mere human feelings, and some doubts (very strong doubts) 
how far any prospect of public advantage, or the exercise of 
any private right is justifiable where so much actual misery is 
produced. Our author, indeed, takes much higher ground. He 
disputes the wisdom of permitting many of these changes on 
grounds of public policy, and as they affect the vital interests 
of the nation at large ; and gives many instances where, be- 
sides the expulsion and expatriation of many worthy families, 
the ruin and destruction of the individuals by whom these 
schemes have been attempted to be executed have been among 
their consequences. He gives, besides, so many instances of 
the relentless perseverance with which these schemes were 
prosecuted, of their baneful effects upon the morals of the 
people and the appearance of the country, that it is almost 
iirqiossible to resist the strength of his appeal to the principles 
of humanity and justice. At the same time it . is plain, that 
so long as individuals think they have a prospect of increasing 
their incomes by changing the mode of managing their estates, 
it is in vain to expect that a regard to the feelings and the 
comforts of ancient tenants or humble cottagers can be suffi- 
cient to prevent a resort to those plans for the improvement 
of income. And yet can we wonder that the feelings of our 
author are strongly excited by the mode in which such pro- 
jected improvements are conducted, when we hear such facts 
stated as that which is mentioned in the following extract. 

“ llepovts are published of the unprecedented increase of the 
fisheries on the coast of^ tlie Highlands, proceeding, as it is said, from 
the late improvements ; whereas it is well known that the increase is 
almost entirely occasioned by the resbrt of fishers from the south. To 
form an idea of the estimation in which Highland fishermen are held, 
and the little share they have in those improvements of the fisheries 
noticed in the newspapers, w0 may turn to an advertisement in the 
Inverness newspapers, describing sixty lots of land to be let in that 
country for fishing stations. To this notice is added a declaration that 
a ‘ decided prfetence mil ke gwn fa stranobbs.* Thus, while on 
the one hand, the unfortunate natives ar0 driven fifom their farms in 
the interior, a decided preference is given to strangers to settle on the 
coast, and little hope left for them save that those invited from a dis- 
tance accept the offer. When they see themselves thus re-^ 

as cultivators and. fishermen, what can be expected but- 
de^pohaenc}', indolence, and a total neglect of all improvement or 

It is impo,s>iible for us to eater at ihm time into any further 
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examination of the conduct of those Highland proprietors whose 
proceedings are reprobated in this work* The following plain 
inferences, however, it is not easy to dispute — that a change 
such as has been wrought in the Highlands by the abolition of 
the heritable jurisdictions, by the breaking up of the whole 
system of clanship, and by the introduction of the modem 
modes of husbandry and grazing, must, in itself, have produced 
a great deal of misery among a people of the habits and dispo- 
sitions we have been describing ; that to soften the transition, 
and render the change gradual, is to diminish the pressure of 
misery thus necessarily produced ; and that to accelerate the 
process is to aggravate the infliction. And if it be true, as 
our author states (we believe it is not disputed), that in some 
cases the influence of the most powerful families, and of the 
greatest wealth, has been used for the very purpose of making 
this change more speedy in some districts ; — if in those districts 
hundreds of the ancient tenants have been forced by the strong 
arm of the law from their ancient possessions, all argument as 
to the general or special policy of these acts is quite in vain. 
Our understandings and our hearts must alike acknowledge 
that there has been a violation of those principles and those 
feelings which ought for ever to be held sacred. We cannot 
but wish that, at least in our days, such things had not been ; 
that there had been no attempt to argue down those cries of 
distress which ought never to have been heard. 

A more unimportant injury of which our author complains on 
behalf of his country is, the disparagement of the character of 
the people by some modem writers, by some even of those who 
])rofess to have written from personal observation. On the whole, 
we do not think that many injiiries of this kind have been in- 
flicted upon the Highlanders. Their character has, we really 
believe, been more seriously injured by injudicious panegyrics, 
and by the vulgar popularity which it has lately obtained, than by 
any deliberate misstatements, or accidental misrepresentation. 
This vulgar admiration, and the stupid praises of men ignorant 
alike of the excellencies or defects of the character of the 
people, has probably tended to excite the spleen of those writers 
whose calumnies are most warmly, m^d we may say for the 
most part, satisfactorily, refuted hy Colonel Stewart. One 
writer, Dr. Macculloch, has, in a recent work, the following 
passage : " They (the Highlaiiders) are every where notedly 
averse to the army, and I do not say, without abundant infopnn^ 
lion, that it probably would be impossible to raise a single 
recruit by beat of drum, or a single volunteer for the navy« 
throughout the islands. It^ is doubtful if the whohi islands 
possess at this moment one hundred men in both services. 
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Skf/e, with a population of 16,000, has not a man in the 
In another passage the same writer says, if recruits should 
be raised in the* islands, they would be found in Islay, 
not in Ski/e or the Long Island” These are mistatements 
conclusively and triumphantly refuted by our author. He 
shows, from the regimental returns and otlier indisputable 
documents, that 732 men enlisted for the 78th regiment 
from one landlord^ estate in the Long Island; and that dur- 
ing the late war, including those serving in marching regi- 
ments, the island of Skve had at one time 3,680 men in arms in 
the military service. Our author, after correcting these mis-^i^^ 
talces, proceeds in the following animated terms: 

As I have served with many a good and brave soldier from that ■ 
island (Skye), and as I have observed a stronger sense of religion, a ■ 
clearer knowledge of their faith, and more general intelligence than 
is usually found among the common people of any country, with much 
moral feeling, industry, aud capability in the Highlands, 1 may be 
allowed to doubt the accuracy of statements which militate against the 
evidence of my own senses, and vt'hat I have seen with my own eyes; 

I maybe allowed to express pity and sympathy for an, unfortunate race 
Tvho suffer so severely, and who are in the progress of suffering still 
more, from these prejudiced and distorted views of their character. — 
Bi4 they 'will tiot suffer alone ; if the modern system is pursued — if all 
the kindness and encouragement of landlords are to be bestowed on 
men of capital alone — if they are to be nourished and protected, and 
the people rejected and despised — if two castes, capitalists and cottars, 
are formed without common interests, feelings, or sympathy — if go- 
vernment and the proprietors of the soil give credit to the statements 
laid before the public, and withdraw their countenance from the 
Highlanders as a people totally worthless — the rich farmers will learn 
to look with contempt on the poor ejected Highlanders, who, in their 
turn, will attribute their depression and poverty to the avarice of the 
landlords, and to the encroachments of the great monopolists of the 
soil. And thus, as 1 have more than once noticed, mutual Jealousies 
and hatred will be generated; the moral ties which intimately con- 
nected the landlord, tacksman, and small tenant dissolved ; and the 
Highlands of Scotland may have to witness the painful contrast of a 
virtuous and contented f witu 4 demoralized and dkq 0 ? 0 ki populaiioni*^ 

It is impossible to resist the force of this appeal. But the 
evils which are here complaiued of seeiu scarcely to lie within 
the reach of any remedy by legislative measures. The chary c- 
ier of the Highlanders, has sometimes been mistaken by the 
governmait, but not, so far as we know, widiin the present 
times. We have heard no complaint against any measure which 
the preseiit government have adopted towards that country, 
Tiurof any thing to indicate that they have been misled by any 
siatemeutri, or have in any degree withdrawn their couulenance 
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from the Highlanders, or considered them to be a worthless 
people. Every thing, on the contrary, seems to show that the 
government entertains a very different opinion, and holds the 
virtues of this people in the highest estimation. 

The strain of lamentation in which our author talks of the 
changes which have taken place in the manners and disposition 
of the people, where modern innovations hftve prevailed, is 
impressive and affecting. All the high feelings and exultation 
with w^'hich he records the excellencies and virtues ‘that dis- 
tinguished them in more ancient times, sink in the contempla*^ 
tiou of the melancholy change. It should be his consolation, 
however, to reflect that enough ''still remains among them, 
even after the most desponding view of the ravages which have 
been wrought by the vices or the modern system — enougli of 
virtue to command the admiration of their countrymen, and to 
sus tain the worth and dignity of their character. 


Art. XX . — Memorials of a Tour on the Continent^ 1820. By 

William Wordsworth. Longman and Co, London. 1820. 

The curiosity which is excited in ns by the promise of 
new presents from Parnassus, is usually shaded by uneasi- 
ness and mistrust. We expect to find something of which, 
as men loving our country and its mind, we cannot ap- 
prove. But Mr. Wordsworth, who pours forth more intellect 
ill song than almost any poet of his day, never fails to interest 
the heart on the side of virtuous principles. We have plenty of 
writers of poetry, but very few'makers of poetry. Mr. Words- 
worth creates. His racy and sparkling products tasto of the 
salient fountain rather than of the stagnant reservoir. They 
have the distinctness of originality, air<t exhibit that peculiar 
train of ideas which specific appearances in general nature, or 
local manners, generate in a mind of poetic susceptibility and 
inventive power* Perhaps there is no poet of the day, whose 
performances are more tjompletely his own, more genuinely the 
fruit of observation and individual experience. We have some- 
times quarrelled with his affectation of extreme simplicity, the 
vice of a former day, and of a class of writers whose genius has 
been in some measure sacrificed to it. But Mr. Wordsworth, 
who must struggle hard to be penurious with a treasury so full, 
however well he may occasionally have simulated poverty, has, 
i'or the most pavtj, been incupablc of withholding his abiiiiduucc. 
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Ills Ikncy from her rich dowry has in general adorned his page 
with a rernarkable plenitude of thought* and well-managed pro- 
lusion of imagery. . 

Ihese Sonnets have given us the ipore pleasure in the peru- 
sal, on account of the portraitures they present* They are not 
descriptive of what every man seesf or may see every day, but 
bring before us characteristic scenes which, while their remote- 
ness invests them with a certain romantic interest, have enough 
ot resemblance to what is most familiar to us within our daily 
observation, to make them mix .with our habitual thoughts, and 
find their way readily to our bosoms. Nor can we help re- 
marking that the manner in which these little poems have been 
suggested, has given them a freshness and fidelity of tact 
which greatly assists their effect. They have the flavour as 
well as the bloom of fruit just gathered. What is prepared in 
the closet with the double labour of recollection and descrip- 
tion, IS usually defective in that accurate and felicitous repre- 
sentation which realizes and illumines remote objects, — which 
catches and retains transitory and fading forms,'^ which gives 
3ody and permanence to accidental graces and evanescent 
glories. 1 he living landscape should be taken while it is speak- 
mg to the fancy, and unfolding its moral. Mr. Wordsworlli 
has caught this expression and character with the eye and feel- 
ing of the poet, and has given it an utterance in most appro- 
priate language. * ^ 

We wish, however, to see Mr. Wordsworth engaged i> 
soine nu^e important and continuous exertion of his powers. 

It IS rather too lounging for such a poet to dissipate his 
resources m short aud sportive exercises, to the neglect of 
all grand and adecjuate undertakings, in which the varied 
gi s of ms mind might be collectively and momentously 
displayed. We are admirers, of the Sonnet; but it is im- 
possible to read through a volume of Sonnets without a 
sense of weariness. They will not admit of variety. Whatever 
difference there may be in the nature of the subjects, the 
maimer of handling them must be the ^ame. The necessity 
ot keeping to one subject, contracting or extending it to a 
certain length, and then finally dismissing it, shuts out all those 
great artifices for affecting the passiohs^ inflamihg the curiosity, 
and siiaking the bosom by alternation knd transition, whicli 
belong to other more sustained and expanded efforts of poetry : 
and. though theu'e is something in the simple texture of the 
versification with which Mr. Wordsworth has lately permitted 
nnuscif to be engrossed,-^somethiug in the extension of a single 
Idea to the c ose of the composition, that may be soothing and 
icpobuig to the mind of the reader, that may relieve alien tioii. 
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and spare exertion,*— it comes far short of that standard of ex-^ 
cellence for which the Muse of our author is so fully prepared 
and qualified. For what it is, however, the specimen before us 
is excellent, and for the purpose of embodying and perpetuating 
the recollections of which our melodious traveller has made it 
the vehicle, and which have no other connexion than as suc- 
ceeding one to Uie other, in the progress of a summer tour, no 
form of poetry could be better fitted. We will now lay before 
our readers an example or two in proof of what we have prepared 
him to] expect ; at the same time observing, that it is a matter 
of some difficulty, from amongst so many well-executed pieces, 
to ground our selection on any exclusiveness of choice. We 
may almost take at random ; but we think the description of 
the scenery between Namur and Liege, a very happy and vigo- 
rous effusion. 

“ Scenery between Namur and Liege, 

“ What lovelier home could gentle Fancy chuse ? 

Is this the Stream, whose cities, heights, and plains, 

War's favorite play-ground, are with crimson stains 
Familiar, as the Morn with pearly dews ? 

The Morn, that now along the silver Meuse 
Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the Swains 
To tend their silent boats and ringing wains, 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews 
The ripening corn beneath it. As mine eyes 
Turn from the fortified and threatening hill. 

How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade. 

With its grey rocks, clustering in pensive shade, 

That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 

From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and stilh*^ (P. 5.) 

And again, in a similar strain of vivid, and, if the expression is 
not too strong, dramatic exhibition, follows the description of 
the passing scenery on the banks of the river Rhine, seen f rom 
the carriage, in its rapid flight. 

In a Carriage^ upon the Banks of the Rhine, 

** Amid this dance of objects sadness steals 
O'er the defrauded heart — while sweeping by. 

As in a fit of Thespian jollityj, 

Beneath her vine-leaf crown the green Earth reels ; 

Bacl^ward, in rapid evanescence, wheels 
The venerable pageantry of Time, 

Each beetling rampart— and each tower sublime, 

And what the Dell unwillingly reveals . 

Of lurking cloistral arch, through trees espic^ 

Near the bright River's edge. Yet why repine ? 

Pedestrian liberty shall yet be mine 
To muse, to creep, to halt at will, to gaze : 
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Freedom which youth with copious hand supplied, 

May in fit measure bless my later days.” (P. 9.) 

It is but a little gem, amidst this jewellery, but it is too 
pretty and sparkling to be passed over; we shall, therefore, 
present to our readers the short tribute of the poet to the 
memorial of Aloys Reding, the brave and unfortunate captain- 
general of the Swiss forces, who unsuccessfully — ah, puinl'ul 
thought! — opposed the desolating march of the troops under 
Buonaparte. 

“ MEMORIAL, 

“ NEAR THE OUTLET OF THE LAKE OF THUH. 

^ DEM 
ANDENKEN 
MEJNES FHEUNDES 
AJA)yS REDING 
MDcccxriii: 

Around a wild and woody hill 
A gravelled path- way treading, 

We reached a votive Stone that bears 
The name of Aloys Reding. 

" Well judged the Friend who placed it there 
For silence and protection, 

And haply with a finer care 
Of dutiful affection. 

« The Sun regards it from the West, 

Sinking in summer glory ; 

And, while ha sinks, affords a type 
Of that pathetic story. 

And oft he tempts the patriot Swiss 
Amid the grove to linger ; 

Till all is dim, save this bright Stone 

Touched by his golden finger.’^ {F, 15, 16.) 

'‘The Eclipse of the Sun"^ is a charming sample of Mr 
Wordsworth's peculiar exquisiteness of observation, always on 
the watch to seke the pathos which any crisis of nature 
develops to the pensive and morsJmng mind. His dominion 
of language, his density of thought, and his vvarmth of imagi- 
nation on these occasions, place him jait* least ou an equal 
height with any poet of the present day. Whatever critics 
may coldly predicate of this writer, be has the arbitration of 
the heart In his favour. 

** The Eclipse of ike 1821 . 

High on her speculative Tower- 
Stood Science waiting for the Hour 
When Sol was destined to endure 
Hint darkening of his radiant face 
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Which Superstition strove to chasc^ 

Erewhile, with rites impure, 

“ Afloat beneath Italian skies, 

"I’hro* regions fair as Paradise 
We gaily passed, — till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlooked-for change. 

That checked the desultory range 
Of Joy and sprightly thought. 

Where'er was dipped the. toiling oar 
The waves danced round us as bdibre. 

As lightly, tho’of altered hue; 

Mid recent coolness, such as falls 
At noon-tide from umbrageous w^alls 
That screen the morning dew, 

“ No vapour stretched its wings ; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 

Tlic sky an azure field displayed; 

*Twas sun-light sheathed and gently charmed^ 

Of all its sparkling rays disarmed. 

And as in slumber laid: — 

“ Or something night and day between. 

Like moon-shine— *but the nue was green 5 
Still moon-shine, without shadow, spread 
On jutting rock, and curved shore. 

Where gazed the Peasant from his door^ 

And on the piountain’s head* 

It tinged the Julian steeps— it lay 
Upon Lugano's ample bay ; 

The solemnizing veil was drawn 
O'er Villas, Terraces, and Towers, 

To Albogasio’s olive bowers^ 

Porlezza's verdant lawn. 

Put Fancy, with the speed of fire, 

Hath fled to Milan's loftiest spire. 

And there alights 'mid that aerial host 
Of figures human and divine, 

White as the snows of Apennihe 
Indiirated by frost. 

Awe-stricken she beholds the array 
That guards the Temple night and day ; 

Angels she sees that might fVoni heaven have flown ; 
And Virgin Saints — who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown ; 

Far-stretching files concentric rings 
Each narrowing above each the wrings— 
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The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 

1'he starry zone of sovereign height. 

Ail steeped in this portentous light! 

All suffering dim epiipse ! , 

Thus after Man had fallen, (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 

Throngs of celestial visages, 

Darkening like water in the breeze, 

A holy sadness shared* . 

See ! while 1 spealc, the labouring Sun 
His glad deliverance has begun : 

1’he cypress waves its sombre plume 
More cheerily; and Town and Tower, 

The Vineyard and the Olive bower, 

Their lustre re-assume ! 

Oh ye, who guard and grace my Home 
While in far-distant Lands we roam, 

Enquiring thoughts are turned to you ; 

Does a clear ether meet your eves ? 

Or have black vapours hid the skies 
And mountains from your view ? 

” I ask in vain— and know far less 
If sickness, sorrow, or distress 
Have spared my Dwelling to this hour : 

Sad blindness! but ordained to prove 

Our Faith in Heaven's unfailing love 

And all-controlling Power.*' (P. 41 — 45.) 

We were exceedingly struck with the picturesque moraliz- 
ing of the following sonnet, wherein the chimerical forms pour- 
tray ed to the fancy in the summer-evening sky are described. 
The reflection springs so naturally out ol the scenery, that it 
seems to be almost dictated by it to the heart of the poet* 
Shy’^prospect’^Jrom the Phtn of France* 

« Lo I in the burning. West, the craggy nape 
Of a proud Ararat! and, thereupon, 

The Ark, her melancholy voyage done ! 

Yon rampant Cloud mimics a Lion's Shape ; 

There— combats a huge Crocodile— agape 
A golden spear to swmlow ! and that brown 
And massy Grove, so near yon blazing Town^ 

Stirs— and recedes— destruction to escape! 

Y'et all is harmless as the Elysian shades 
Where Spirits dwell in undisturb’d repose. 

Silently disappears, or quickly fades ; — 

Meek Nature^s evening comment on the shows 
That for oblivion take their daily birth, 

From all the fuming vanities of Earth ! ** 


(P. 65.) 
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We will trespass by only one extract more. 

The Column intended b}/ Btionaparle Jot a Triumphal Edipce in Milan ^ 
no'm hjing by the tMay^tide oh the Simplon Pass. 

Ambition, following down this far-famed slope 
Her Pioneer, the snow-^dissolving Saw, 

While clarions prate of Kingdoms to be won, 

Perchance, in future ages, here may itop ; 

Taught to mistrust her flattering horoscope 
By admonition from this prostrate Stone ; 

Memento uninscribed of Pride overthrown, 

Vanity’s hieroglyphic ~a choice trope 
In fortune’s rhetoric. Daughter of the liock, 

Rest where thy course was stayed by Power Divine ! 

The Soul transported sees^ from bint of thine, 

Crimes which the great Avenger’s hand provoke, 

Hears combats whistling o’er the ensanguin’d heatli : 

What groans ! what shrieks ! what quietness in death 1 ” 

(P.50.) 

The tribute paid to Mr, Southey’s genius, by exhibiting, in a 
note, a passage from the Poet’s Pilgrimage,” describing tlu; 
beautiful city of Bruges, does ^peculiar honour to our author’s 
candour, as he brings it into immediate comparison with his 
own sonnet on the same subject , Shall we be excused for ex- 
tracting verses from Mr. Southey in an article on a poem of 
Mr. Wordsworth? We cannot help it. 

Time hath not wronged her, nor hath Ruin sought 
Rudely her splendid Structures to destroy, 

Save in those recent days, with evil fraught, 

When Mutability, in drunken joy 
Triumphant, and from all restraint released, 

Let loose her fierce and many-headed beast. 

“ But for the scars in that unhappy rage 

Inflicted, Arm she stands auu unciecayed ; 

Like our first Sires, a beautiful old age 
Is hers in venerable years arrayed; 

And yet, to her, benignaaCstkrs mayjbring,^ 

What fate denies to second spring. 

“ When I may read of tilw in days of old, 

And tourneys graced by Chieftains of renown. 

Fair dames, grave cltissens, and warriors bold. 

If fancy would pourtray some stately town, 

Which for such pomp flt tlmatre should be, 

Fair Bruges, I shall then remember (P- 83, 8f.) 

In leaving Mi\ Wordsworth, we turn away from objects at 
once captivating, improviiig, and pure. We leave him, how- 
ever, with the hope of speedily^ renewing ohr intercourse with 
him; w^e had almost called it intimacy, as. in reading his 
VOt* XX. NO. XU. 2 11 
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poelry, we seem to ^ave been in de^ and clxeerful converse 
with his intelligent and fervid mind* Would that our travellers 
brought bach to their oyvn country, in general, products as va- 
luable as those with which Mr* Wordsworth has come loaded, 
who has gathered honey from every wild flower in his way. 
One cannot forbear contrasting this tourist carrying about with 
him a mind the recipient only of virtuous delights ajid im- 
proving sympathies, with those who visit the Continent to see 
what disorder they can revive upon her ensanguined surface, 
or what seeds of revolutionary mischief they can import to 
their own shores. 


Akt, XXL— public libraries OF PARIS AND 
LONDON. 

1. Eexherclm sur les Bihtioth^(i^nes Anciemm et Modernesjasgu’d 
la Fondation de la BiblioUwque Mazarine^ ct sur les Causes 

? ui ontfavorise V Accroissemenl snccessif dn Nombre des In ores. 
^ar Louis Charles Francois Petit-Radcl. 8vo. Paris. 

2. A Bibliographiml, Antiquarian^ and Picturesque Tour in 
France and Gertnanq. By tlie Rev. Thomas Frognall Dib- 
din, FRS. SA. V6l IL 8vo* London,. 1821. 

3. Notice des Momtmens^ exposes dans U Cabinet des Medaillcs 
de la Bibliotheque du Jtoi ^ suivie d'une Description des Objets 
les plus curienx que renjmhe cet FtabUssemenl^ de Notes ilis- 
toriques sur sa londation, ses Accroisse?)iem^ 8vo. Paris, 

182'i 

4. Librorum Impressorurn^ qui in Masco Britannico adscrvajituTy 
Catalogus* Londini, 1812, et annis sequentibus. 7 Vois. 
8 VO.'’' V/"-., 

5, A Cqtalogxm of th^ TJbraty of the Boyal Institution of Great 
Britain;, includitig a complete List of all the Greeki Writers, 
by the late Mev. (Carles, Murmy^ Dij. FRSf Sfc. methodicully 
arranged; with an Alphabetical Index of Authors, l^y 
William Harris, Keeper of the Library- .Royal 8 vo. Lou- 
don* 1821.* 

Among the nupxerous books of ti-avelsin France, which have 
issued from the press, we have looked in vain for authentic 
respecting its public libraries, especially those of 
A good account of the libraries, which have been 
formed at diflereut times, would illastrate the literary history 
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of Europe ; inasmuch as it would furnish us with notices of 
those authors, whose works were most in rerjuest. M. Petit- 
Paders volume is a work of more promise than execu- 
tion, though not devoid of interest; and as we have fre- 
tjuently heard comparisons instituted between the Parisian 
libraries and tliose of London, not much to the advantage of 
the latter, we shall 'lay before our readers, what we believe to 
be a concise but fkir statement of the literary treasures of tho 
rival capitals of Prance and England. 

We aire well aware that the excellence of a library consists, 
not in the number of its volumes, but in the selection ami 
•value of the works of which it is composed. Public libraries, 
which too many seem to consider os lounging ^^-ooms for 
the amusement of the idle, are chiefly estimable as reposi- 
tories of those rare and valuable works, which few have the 
means of procuring, and fewer still possess ability to use 
aright; and of classical, biblical, and other manuscripts, 
coins, medals, and antiquities, which elucidate the history of 
former ages. ^ 

Our knowledge of the libraries of the ancients is very imptn- 
fect. Many incidental notices are extant of the libraries f>r 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome; but we know not what authors 
they contained, or what classification was adopted in them. 
Though the early Christians have been charged, unjustly, with 
destroying the remains of heathen genius, literature is much 
more indebted to them than the enemies of the Christian name 
are willing to allow. Anciently, every large church had its 
library ; and, among these, history has made honourable men- 
tion of the library founded at Jerusalem, by the Bishop Alex- 
ander, whence Eusebius derived materials for his ecclesiastical 
history; and of that at Caesarea, founded by the martyr Pam- 

{ hilus, who is said to have equalled TDemetrius Plialereus and 
^isistratus in their taste for' books. The most celebrated 
scliools of the heathens were frequented by the first fathers of 
tho church. Bazil and Gregory Nazianzgn studied at Antioch 
and Athens, under the same masters ak the emperor Julian; 
and the children of the Christians resorted to those schools in 
such numbers that the apostate emperor issued edict pro- 
hibiting their admission, which, however, was subsequently re- 
stored to them by Jovian. In a treatise, which Basil composed 
for the direction of youth when studying profane literature, he 
particularly recommends the rSuding of Homer, Hesiod, and 
Theognis, together with the writisigs of the most distinguished 
philosophers. 

One proof that profane literature was continually reebm- 
raeuded to Christians by their teachers is, that Augustine, 

‘ 2n2 
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Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, in the fourth century, who men- 
tions the library in that city, expressly states that the writings 
of Homer and Virgil were diligently studied j and from his 
(quotations of the works of Plato, Varro, Cicero, Sallust, Per- 
sius, Terence, Livy, Lucan, Seneca, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Justin, Apuleius, Nigidius, the mathematician, Por- 
phyry, and Claudian,in bis celebrated treatise De Civitaie Dei , 
we may reasonably conclude that'4he Works of these authors 
were also deposited in the library at Hippo. 

Numerous incidental notices of, and quotations from, the 
classics, occur in the productions of the ecclesiastical writers, 
wJ\o flourished between tlie fifth and eighth centuries: and^ 
even durii^ the dark ages, as they are termed — that is, iVom 
the eighth^To the fourteenth- century, numerous vestiges are to 
be met with of the successful cultivation of literature and the 
elegant arts, by the clergy ; by whom, indeed, they were pre- 
served during the devastations of Europe, which lasted through 
that long and dismal period* It is true that before the inven- 
tion of printing, great collections of books were rare. The 
libraries of the Aroian iiations under their most enlightened 
severeigns, consisted chiefly of translations from Greek au - 
thors. The Arabs extended their conquests into Italy and 
Spain and with their arms carried their literature and sciences, 
which flourished in the latter country, under the fostering care 
of the Arabian monarchs, while all the rfest of Europe was en* 
veloped in the grossest barbarism and superstition. In the 
twelfth century not fewer than seventy libraries were daily open 
to the public, of which that at Cordova is said to have con- 
tained not less than two hundred and fifty thousand volumes. 
The ravages of the Crusaders and the devastations of the Turks, 
almost annihilated the libraries at Constantinople, on the capture 
of which city by Mahommed IL in 1453, the scholars of Greece 
were dispersed over western Europe, and carried with them 
many inanusoripts that had escaped the desolating fuij of the 
conqueror of their country^ Learning now emerged from the 
silence of the cloister^ whither she had retreated, and where 
she had been preserved from destruction. The Reformation 
promoted still, more the cause of literature, and its general 
diffusion has been aided most signally by the discovery and 
almost universal adoption of the art of printing.. 

The public libraries of are five in number, viz. the 
^^oyal Library, the Mazarine Library, the tibria^ of St. Gene- 
jf'^^ve, that 01 Monsieur, at the Arsenal, and the (5ity Library. 

^ L, The Ro7/al Ubrary, of Paris is justly deemed' one of the 
finest in Europe. It was founded by Charles V. at whose death 
it contained nine hundred and tea manuscript volumes. Dur- 
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ing the reign of Charles VI, it was dispersed; and his suc- 
cessor's reign was too stormy to allow him time to amass 
books. After the introduction of the art of printing into France, 
the royal library received numerous important accessions, espe- 
cially from Francis I, who deposited the books in the castle of 
Fontainbleau- Catharine de Medicis enriched the library, very 
considerably, with medals and manuscripts which she brought 
from Florence. During the troubles of the League the collec- 
tion was again scattered, but its remains were deposited in a house 
in the Rue de la Harpe. In 1666, the illustrious minister, Colbert, 
caused it to be removed to his hotel, and confided the care of 
it to the brothers Pierre and Jacques du Puy ; who bequeatligd 
in addition to it their own very valuable libraries.* Their ex- 
ample was followed by Gaston de France, and Hyppolite Count 
Bethune. But the establishment received its character of 
grandeur from Louis XIV. who commissioned agents, in various 
parts of tlie world, to purchase whatever was most rare and 
valualde, in order to enrich this precious collection ; which was 
still further augmented during the French Revolution by the 
destruction of the convents and religious houses. 

The Royal Library is divid^ into four compartments, viz. 
printed books (among which are the rarest and most costly 
productions of the typographic art), manuscripts, engravings, 
antiquities, and medals. According to the Notice dcs Mo- 
nuinens," the number of books amounts to four hundred thou- 
sand printed volumes, and one hundred thousand rnanuscrii)ts ; 
but M, Petit-Radel states this library to contain 

Printed books 360,000 

Pamphlets . . 350,000 

Manuscripts 60,000 


750,000 . 

The books and manuscripts are diimosed in five classes, viz. 
Theology, Jurisprudence, History, iMiilosophy, and Belles 
Lotties, and these are again submitted tty further divisions and 
subdivisions, referring to the catalogues, whicli consist of 
twenty-four manuscript volumes, five printed volumes, and 
-considerable supplements.' Some pf these catalogues are al- 

f habetical, and others are arraage^ jn the order of the subjects, 
t is much to he regretted fiat; no entire catalogue of this 
library has yet been printedj. Mr. Dibdin has indicated its 
greatest typographical curiosities, for an account of which we 
must refer our readers to his Bibliographical Tour. The Royal 
Library is daily open to the public, during certain hours, except 
on Sundays and holidays, and is much frequented. With the 
permission of the minister of the interior (or, if they are ac- 
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r^iuiinted with M. Van Pract, the principal librarian), literary 
men of known character and respectability are permitted to 
have books out of the library. 

2, The Mazanne Library derives its name from Cardinal 
Mazarin, by whom it w*as founded ; and who was chietly .in- 
debted to the celebrity of his first librarian Gabriel Naude, for 
that fame which hie libraty acquired. It is at present deposited 
ill the College de Maz^arin or Des Quatre Nations (where the 
Royal Institute of France holds its sittings) ; so called because 
it was founded and erected by' Cardinal Mazarin, for the edu- 
cation of sixty scholars belonging to four nations^ said to have 
been conquered by Louis XIV. Notwithstanding the various 
spoliations and revolutions which this library has undergone, 
and which are detailed with sufficient prolixity by M. Petit- 
Radel, it contains about 90,000 printed books, and 3437 manu- 
scripts, many of which are of considerable rarity. 

3, The Library of St. Genevieve occupies the upper part of the 
ancient convent of St. Genevieve, now called the College of 
Henry IV. Of all tho libraries in Paris, this is said to be the 
most regularly arranged. It contains about 110,000 volumes, 
aud two thousand manuscripts. 

4. Tlic Library of Monsieur, brother of his Majesty Louis 
XVIII, is deposited in the ancient building of the Arsenal. Suc- 
cessive purchases of entire collections (chiefly those of the 
Marquis de Paulmy and the Duke de la Valliere) have made it 
what it is — an inestimable collection of manuscripts and ])riiited 
books. It is particularly rich in history, foreign literature, and 
poetry, especially the productions of the Italian muse. Mr. 
Dibdin estimates the number of printed books at 120,000; but 
M. Petit-Radcl asserts it to contain 160,000 volumes, and 5000 
manuscripts. 

5. The City Library ( de la Vilk), situated at the 

back of the Hotel de Ville, coatams about 15,000 volumes, well 
selected for purposes of utility, but has no splendid or curious 
specimens of early typography^ This library, in common with 
the three preceding, is liberally open to the public during cer- 
tain hours in every day, willl the exception of Sundays and 
holidays. s , . ^ 

It is, however, to be regretted thaty with the exception of 
certain pjurts of the Royal LiLmiy, no printed catalogues are ex- 
the literary treasures Of Paris. ^ Mr- Dibdin, indeed, 
nils described the rarest and most beautiful MSS. and speci- 
mens of Curly printings but^ of the vast mass of literature 
contained in them, particularly biblical literature, in which the 
royal library pre-eminently excels, the learned are necessarily 
ignorant. In this respect the public libraries of London are 
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lionoiirably distinguished ; and as it has not iinfrequcntly been 
our lot to hear them arraigned as defective in their collections, 
and placed under illiberal restrictions, vve think we shall con- 
fer a service on our inquisitive readers, by making known to 
them the vast treasures of literature and science which are easily 
acc essible in the metrpp^to of ijie British empire. 

First in the value, in the number of its literary 

treasures, is the library of the British Museum, Besides the 
various curiosities from the South Seas, and other pvirts of tlie 
world, which attract the ggase of the thousaiuls who aimually 
visit this national establishment, it cpinprises cabinets of Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, and other antiquities and bxulptures — coins 
and medals — zoology and niineralogy—engravings and draw- 
ings — and a vast horary of MSS. and printed books. Many 
of these are the donations of public spirited individuals, but by 
far the greater part has been purchased by the munificence of 
parliament, at an expence little short of 250,000/. since the 
commencement of this noble Institution. 

It is with the library, however, that we have at present to do, 
wbicli is justly regarded as the first public library in the king“ 
dom, and is inferior to none on the Continent for the number, 
rarij^^y, and value of its MSS. and printed books. It comprises 
the great Sloanian, Cottonian, liarieian, Royal, Lausdownc, 
and other collections, concerning which we have been able to 
obtain the following particulars ; 

The Sloanian collection derives its name from the celebrated 
pliysician Sir Hans Sloanc, who, during a long period of emi- 
nent practice, had accumulated a very large collection of natu- 
ral and artificial curiosities, together with a numerous library 
of printed books and MSS., at the cost of 50,000/. Desirous 
tluit the whole should, if possible, be preserved entire, and 
permanently dedicated to public utility, be directed, by his 
w ill, that it should be offered to the British Parliament for the 
moderate sunr of 20,000/* His. noble offer was accordingly 
accepted after his decease, and the picoperty of his museum 
was vested in trustees for the benefit of the public. Having 
not long since had occasion to give some account of the Cot- 
tonian, Harleian, and Lansdowne collections,^ we proceed to 
notice what is commonly termed Ae King's Library. This 
splendid collection of books wsui, munificently presented to the 
public by liis late Majesty* George II. It comprises the whole 
of the very choice and important library of printed books and 
MSS., which had been gr^ually collected by the sovereigns 
of these realms, from Henry VII. down to William III., since 
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whose time it has been continued, and is still annually iiuMcas- 
ing, by virtue of the privilege, annexed to it of being supplied 
with a copy of 6very publication entered in Stationers’ Hall, 
under the existing Acts of Parliament, relative to literary pro- 
of the royal donation, this library con- 
sisted of about two thousa:nd manujscripts, and nine thousand 
printed books, besides the volumes, immediately collected by 
the sovereigns, and principally by Henry VIII. (from the op- 
portunities which offered at the dissolution of the monasteries) : 
this collection contains the library of Archbishop Cranmer, 
Heiny Pitz-Alan Hm'l of Arundel, and his son-in-law Richard 
Lumley, of Sir John Morri 3 , and particularly of Isaac 
Casaubon, with whose learned critical annotations some of the 
volumes are enriched. The printed books of this library com- 
prise an abundance of old and rare editions, many of them 
being presentation copies from their respective authors; and 
among the numerous splendid MSS. (chiefly biblical and 
chronicles) it contains the venerable Codex Alexandrinus, a 
manuscript of the fourth centuiy, comprising the Greek New 
lestament and Septuagiut Greek version of the Old Testament. 
It IS an interesting fact, but little known in the annals of lite- 
rature, that in 1815, when the Allied Sovereigns were settling 
the pacification of Europe, very strenuous representations Were 
made that the Codex Vaticanus (a similar manuscript of equal 
antiquity) might be transferred to the British Museum. To the 
honour of the late Marquis of Londonderry, we record, that 
this proposal was rejected ; and to his integrity of principle 
the Pope IS mainly indebted for the restoration of the very nu- 
merous manuscripts and works of art, of which Buonaparte had 
despoiled the Vatican Library and Palace. 

Among the other manuscript collections purchased by the 
munificence of parliament, may be noticed Mr. Ilalhed’s Ori- 
ental MSS. ; and those of Mr. Hargrave, which treat on a 
variety of important legal topics; to which may be added a 
large cdlection of Icelandic MSS. presented bV the late Sir 
JosephBanks, and Dr.BircVs MSS. bequeathed by himto 
the British Museum, rich in historical documents and^ tlu*> 
correspondence ^^f bmmept mem The total number of MSS. 
volumes ^ British Museum (it is. understood) amount to 
about 60,000. , ; ; ’ 

pie number of printed iroiui^, ha$, never been stated: but 
judging from the touted cdtalogne wp believe we are 

statuig them, to about one million. Tlie 
of them has been edited by Ht. Ellis and the Rev.^ 
it M. Baber, and is alphabetically arranged. These books 
comprise almost every thing , t|iat m rarp and valuable in the 
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v;)rious dejiariments of literature, araoug which may be lu)- 
t iced, 1. ijighty-four volumes of Ancient Classics, which had 
been in tlie possession of the celebrated Dr. Bentley, and 
contain a great number of his truly learned illustrations and 
remarks, particularly his copy of Aristophanes : these books 
were purchased in 1807 for 400/. , 2. The Crachorodean Collec- 
tion, abounding in early printed books and classical literature, 
l)equeathed by the Rev. C. M, Cracherode. 3. The rare and va- 
luable editions of the classics, bequeathed by Mr, Tyrwhitt and 
Sir William Musgrave, Barf.: and 4. The Cojkeiion of 

Pamphlets and Periodical Papers^ published in the convulsive 
interval between the years 1640 and 1660. After having 
passed through the hands of various persons, some of whom 
were obliged to secrete it with great care and circunlspcclion, 
it was at length offered for sale in 1762, .when his late JSlajCsly, 
Geo. Ill, commanded it to be purchased and presented io ilui 
British Museum. The collection comprises upwards of thirty 
thousand articles bound in two thousand volumes. Most of 
these tracts are now become extremely scarce, and many of 
them are probably the only remaining copies. ' 

The British Museum, which, in its aggregate, and consider- 
ing the number of objects it embraces, has scarcely any rival, 
is committed to the care of forty-three trustees, with para- 
mount authority over the whole establishment, concerning 
which they, from time to time, lay before parliament state- 
ments of their accounts *and various proceedings. The library 
is under the control of one principal librarian, four under and 
four assistant librarians, by whom every facilil^s afforded to 
men of letters and artists in the prosecution of their studies 
and labours. For this purpose a commodious reading room 
has been appropriated ; it is open every day, with the excep- 
tion of Saturdays and Sundays, fast and thanksgiving days. 
Persons, not wholly strangers, are freely admitted, and there 
readily supplied with whatever books or manuscripts tliey may 
desire to consult; as also with such productions of art or na- 
^ ture, of which they may wish to have a closer inspection than 
can be had in the cursory inspection allowed to ordinary visi- 
tors. The various catalogues, withihieit manuscript additions, 
furnish every facility wmch be reasonably desired : and 
when the late Sir Joseph Banks^ls library, conspicuous for its 
treasures in the natural $cience^^ shalt be added to this Mu- 
seum pursuant to his bequCst, a general classed catalogue of 
all its literary treasures will only be wanting to render it the 
first public library in Europe. , 

Concerning the number of voltimet^ which the other libraries 
of London are reputed to contain, we have not been able to 
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procure accurate returns; but we believe we arc not very iiicor- 
rect in stating them at considerably more than lialf a niiihon of 
volumes. The libraries alluded to are those of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies, of the four inns of Court, of Sion (JoJ- 
lege and St Martinis, of the Hon. East India Company, of 
the .London Medical Society*, of the Royal, London, Surrey, 
and Russell Institutions. 01 most of these libraries catalogues 
are extant; and though some of them may appear to be appro- 
priated to peculiar professions, no man of literature and of 
science, p roperly introduced, is denied the free use of their 
Ireasures^^nuTubraries of the different literary institutions are 
general. In the departments of topography, classical litera- 
ture, matliematics, and history, the library of the London In- 
stitution ^hose printed catalogue is alphabetical) is singularly 
rich. The library of the Royal Institution contains the best 
and most useful edition of every classic author, with the best 
translations in English, and some in other modern languages. 
Tlie classical part of the catalogue was drawn up by the late 
Dr. Charles, Burney, llae mathematical class, in all its* branches, 
is very full, and tne collection comprises the best scientific 
joumms and transactions of learned and philosophical societies. 
We cannot conclude tins article without noticing the generally 
excellent arrangement of the catalogue of this library : in one 
or two instances we think its subdivisions might be altered for 
the better ; but altogether, we have seen no printed catalogue 
more worthy of being adopted as a pattern for the arrangement 
of a numerous library. 


Akt. XXll.^Confcssiom of an English Opium-Euicr. Taylor 
and Hessey* London, 1822, 

A nuAiK morbidly affected by long excess of indulgence in 
opium cannot reasonably be expected to display a very con- 
sistent ox Connected series of thoughts and impressions. The 
work before tis is accordingly ap^normance without any intel- 
ligible drift or design. however; ; a wrl of caleidoscope, 

presenting to the eye a, meat variety of dazzling forms ami 
colours, syikimetrically and blended, 

and yet expressing nothing, Wd resembling nothing. It is not 
6^y to say what the author ^intends by his book, except 
its sale ana circulation ; whether he means what he says, or if 
not all, how much; whether he is serious, and if not always. 

4 
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wlien ; whether he designs to deal in fact^ or in fiction ; whe- 
ther he intends to praise, or to ridicule; to reverence, or to 
scoft'; to laugh, or to cry ; whether he is learned or iinlcririu;d ; 
gloomy, or gay ; busy, or idle; married, or single. After (ill, 
however, the scene spread before us is a very elegant tissue of 
confusion, a rich piece of mosaic, on whicli the eye of fancy, if 
not of intelligence, reposes with delight; and upon the w^liole 
without much danger; though we Cvinnot say inore for its 
morality, than that w^here it is lax or indecorous, it stanns to be 
rather the effect of absence of thouglit, than want of juiuciple. 

Desultory and rambling as the thoughts of the opium-eater 
must be admitted to be, there is much evidence, throughout the 
volume, of a great kindness of disposition, and of what we 
should call good-heartedness; and he must be but little alive 
to the impressions of genuine humour, who does not often, in 
going through the work, feel its subtle agency upon his spirits, 
])rovokiug him to laugh, without knowing why or at what. 
There are also torches of pathos in these pages which show the 
author to be no stranger to the avenues that conduct to the 
int(unor of the bosom. Whether w^c arc to attribute it to his 
opium, or to faculties original and improved which opium has 
not been able to overcome, w^e pretend not to say; but it is evi- 
dt nt that tlie writer of this little book rules despotically an 
imaginative empire, which he can at any time lay under the 
largest contribution to his wants. If his opium to have the 
credit of all this, and tlie sublime pictjrres of ideal combina- 
tions which have been drawn upon his fancy, and engraved 
upon his pages, are the literal products of his dreams wliile 
under the fascination of his celestial drug, we must take the 
account as altogether the most extraordinary testimony to its 
power over the subtle organization of man, that has hitlrcrto 
been authenticated ; and that the author w'as well warrant ed in 
saying that opium, and not the opium-eater, is the hero of the 
tale. 

The youthful adventures of the opiwm-eater, his ruiming 
away from school with ten pounds in his pocket, his wandering 
in North Wales, his subsistence upon hips and haws and berries, 
his long period of semi-starvation in London, his houseless 
state. Ills nightly, wanderings/, his ambulatory acquaintance 
among a description of persons of wlxich, for any couiiexion it 
had with his opium phenomena, he might m well have sup- 
pressed, but in which be seems^ by some opium perversion of 
sentiment, rather to glory, — all these particulars we shall pass 
over, after observing only, that incorrect and improper as the 
details last alluded to undoubtedly are, his intercourse with. 
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4iu(l separation from, a young woman of the class of street- 
walkers, are wrought up, or incidentally touched, with too free 
a pencil certainly, but with most commanding pathos. It must 
be confessed, indeed, that this incidehl, besides giving some- 
thing of a dramatic interest to the opium-eater's narrative, helps 
to form a feature in one of his dreams of extraordinary force, 
and we were going to say of felicity; but oh no, it is a feature so 
full of wild and .mysterious melancholy, and so powerfully 
sketched, that it was long ere we could recover from the thral- 
dom into which it tlirew us. 

There are a sort of men, not of uncommon occurrence in this 
our day, who, by some solecism in their composition, possess 
the art of exciting the feelings of others to the highest pitch, 
without the smallest sensibility to the same impressions ihein- 
scdves. It is an indescribable fact ; and, reasoning analogically, 
we should say that this power was incapable of existence but in 
a bosom of sympathy ; but experience overturns this plausible 
theory. There are poets, and musicians, and fobi’icators of stories, 
who have, as it were, the master key that opens the recesses of the 
heart, and have the fullest cognisance of all the turnings and 
windings through which the deepest chambers are to be pene- 
trated, without deriving any part of this knowledge from com- 
parisons with their own experiences, or any correspondent con- 
sciousness within themselves. They are like those bodies 
which are capable of exhibiting all the phenomena of electric ity, 
while they themselves are impervious to its power. We are 
sure that every reader will make the application of this remark 
to instances within his own knowledge. We trust, however, that 
this is not the case with the spirited writer of this little book ; 
but it is worthy of observation that occasionally in the midst of 
some particulars which have touched us very sensibly, he goes 
off into something that makes us suspect he is not in earnest, or 
has no feelings in harmony with his own descriptions. Thus 
where he tells us of his parting with, and losing for ever, his 
poor Anh (being never able to find her again, but in one of his 
morbid day*dreams), the preserver of his life, and which part- 
ing, in very few words, he has made veiy affecting, he adds 
a note about the sufieriority of the Bristol Mail, in which he 
was about to set out^ oyet^ all oftijer coaches* 

The injured coudition Of the mi&iofn stomach, from the long 
fasting he Imd been under iihe hefce^ty of submitting 

to, while in his truant state; a fotlbm wanderer about London 
streets, occasions his first resort to opium as a remedy. In the 
paroxysm of a complaint arising from suddefi cold, opium is 
recommended to him by a college acquaintance, whom he acci- 
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dentally meets. He repairs to a druggist near the Pantlieoii, 
in Oxford-street, and it is thus that he narrates his first ac- 
quaintance with the virtues of this potent drug : 

When I asked for the tincture of opium, he gave it to me as any 
other man might do ; and furthermore, out of rny shilling, returned 
me what seemed to be real copper halfpence, taken out ot a real 
wooden drawer. Nevertheless, in spite of such indications of huma- 
nity, he has ever since existed in my mind as the beatific vision of 
an immortal druggist, sent down to earth on a special mission to my- 
self. And it confirms me in this way of considering him, that, when 

I next came up to London, I sought him near the stately Pantheon, 
and found him not ; and thus to me, who knew not his name (it in- 
deed he had one) he seemed rather to have vanish C(1 from Ox lord- 
street than to have removed in any bodily fashion. Ihe reader may 
choose to think of him as, possibly, no more than a sublunary drug- 
gist : it may be so; but my faith is betters I believe bim to have 
evanesced, or evaporated. So unwillingly would I connect any mortal 
remembrances with that hour, and place, and creature, that first 
brought me acquainted with the celestial drug. 

“ Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed that I lost not a mo- 
ment in taking the quantity prescribed. I was necessarily ignorant ot 
the whole art and mystery of opium-taking: and, what I took, I took 
under every disadvantage. But I took it and in an hour, oh ! 
heavens ! what a revulsion ! what an upheaving, from its lowest 
depths, of the inner spirit ] what an apocalypse of the world within 
me ! That my pains had vanished, was now a trifle in my eyes :~ 
this negative eflect was swallowed up in the immensity of those positive 
effects which had opened before me— in the abyss of divine enjoy- 
ment thus suddenly revealed. Here was a panacea— a 
y^Ttivhti for all human wpes : here was the secret of happiness, about 
which philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at once discovered : 
happiness might now be bought for a pennj% and carried in the waist- 
coat pocket : portable ecstasies might be had corked up in a pint 
bottle : and peace of mind could be sent down in gallons by the mail 
coach. But, if I talk in this way, the reader will think I am laughing: 
and I can assure him, that nobody will laugh long who deals much 
witli opium : its pleasures even are of a gi’aveand solemn complexion ; 
and in his happiest state, the opium-eater cannot present himself iu 
the character of V Allegro : even then, he speaks and thinks as becomes 

II Venscroso. Nevertheless, I have a very reprehensible way of jest- 
ing at times in the midst of tfty own misery ♦ and, unless when 1 am 
checked by some more powerful feelings, I am afraid I shall be guilty 
of this indecent practice even in these annals of suffering or enjoy- 
ment. The reader must allow a little to my infirm nature in this re- 
spect : and with a few indulgencies of that sort, I shall endeavour to 
be as grave, if not drowsy, as fils a theme like opium, so anti-mercu- 
rial as it really is, and so drowsy as it is falsely reputed,*"— 88, 91 .) 

Our author's first eight years of experience in opium, from 
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1804 to 1812, are described as evincmc: in the most extraordinary 
manner its power of opening all the vsources of mental deliglit. 
The succeeding years illustrate the distressing phenomena 
which take place after the coiistitiition gives way to the in- 
creasing quantity and the long-continued action of this power- 
ful drug. We will first present to the reader the lively por- 
traiture which our author gives us of the difference in character 
and appearance between the exhilaration produced by wine and 
by opium : 

“ The pleasure given by wine is always mounting, and tending to a 
crisiSjj after which it declines : that from opium, when once generated, 
is stationary for eight or ten hours: the first, to borrow a technical 
distinction from medicine, is a case of acute — the second, of chronic 
pleasure : the one is a fiame> the other a steady and equable glow, 
ilut the main distinction lies in this, that whereas wine disorders the 
mental faculties, opium, on the contrary (iftaken in a proper manner), 
introduces amongst them the most exquisite order, legislation, and har- 
mony. Wine robs a man of his self-possession ; opium greatly invigo- 
rates it. Wine unsettles and clouds the judgment, and gives a pre- 
ternatural brightness, and a vivid exaltation to the contempts and the 
admirations, the loves and the hatreds, of the drinker: opium, on tlic 
contrary, communicates serenity and equipoise to all the faculties, ac- 
tive or passive ; and with respect to the temper and moral feelings in 
general, it gives simply that sort of vital warmth which is approved by 
the judgment, and which would probably always accompany a bodily 
constitution of primeval or antediluvian healtln Tims, for instance, 
opium, like w ine, gives an expansion to the heart and the benevolent 
afections ; but then, with this remarkable difierence, that in the 
sudden development of kind-heartedness which accompanies in- 
ebriation, there is always more or less of a maudlin character 
which exposes it to the contempt of the by-stander, IMen shake 
hands, sw'Oar eternal friendship, and shed tears— no mortal knows 
why : and the sensual creature is clearly uppermost. But the 
expansion of the benigner feelings, incident to opium, is no febiilo 
access, but a healthy restoration to that statu which the mind would 
naturally recover upon the removal of any deep-seated irritation of pain 
that had disturbed and quai*i'elled with tlie impulses of a heart origi- 
nally just and good. True it is, that even wine, up to a certain point, 
and with certain men, rather tends to exalt and to steady the intellect : 
I myself, who have never been a great wine-drinker, used to find that 
half a dozen glasses of wine adyahtageously affected the faculties — 
brightened and intensified the conscipusness— and gave to the mind a 
feeling of being “ ponderibus fibrata safe ; and certainly it is most 
absurdly said, in popular language, of any mao, that he is in 

liquor : for, on the contrary, most men arc disguised by sobriety ; and 
k is when they are drinking (as some old gentleman says in Athen- 
tvm)y that rricn siVtV-^display themselves in 

tlicir true complexion of character; which surely is not disguising 
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themselves. But stiH, wine constantly leads a man to the brink of ab- 
surdity and extravagance ; and, beyond a certain point, it is sure to 
volatilize and to disperse the intellectual energies; whereas opiiun 
always seems to compose what bad been agitated, and to concentrate 
what had been distracted. In short, to sum up all in one word, a 
man who is inebriated, or tending to inebriation, is, and feels that he 
is, in a condition which calls up into supremacy the merely human, 
too often the brutal, part of liis nature ; but the opium-eater (I speak 
of him who is not sulFering from any disease, or other remote efiects 
of opium,) feels that the diviner part of his nature is paramount ; that 
is, tlie moral affections arc in a state of cloudless serenity ; and over 
all is the great light of the majestic intellect.’^ (P. 94.~97.) 

We do not believe there are many persons disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the justness of this panegyric on opium. Nor do we 
discover any foundation for the surmise of the author, that, the 
resort to opium, for the sake of the pleasurable sensations it is 
supjKised capable of conveying, is becoming common. In the 
far greater number of persons who have tried its etlects, we 
believe it has been found to deteriorate altogether the state of 
body and mind, except in the cases where its relaxing and 
sedative properties have given it incalculable imi)ortance as an 
anti-spasmodic, for reducing nervous and fibrous energy, and 
lor other specific and medicinal purpose|. 

The period of painful feelings and mental horrors begins in 
1812, when the daily taking of opium commences with our 
author. To his moderate and temperate use of the article for 
the eight years preceding that of 1812, he ascribes liis ignorance 
at that time of the avenging terrors which opium has in store 
for those who abuse its lenity.’^ For tlie above-mentiom'd 
period of eight years he describes himself as having been a 
dilettante eater of opium, never allowing it to become an 
article of absolute necessity, and observing proper distances 
between each indulgence. ’But towards the end of the year 
1812, or the beginning of 1813, some melancholy event, whicli 
he docs not explain, having greatly depressed and disquieted 
his mind, he made opium an article ofolaily diet. So reguhir 
and confirmed an opium-eater was our author now become, 
that, as lie states of himself in his usual emphatic languages 

to ask whether on any particular day he had or had not taken 
opium, would be to ask whether his lungs had performed respir 
ration, or the heart fulfilled its functions.'’ From this time opimn 
is no longer designated by the phrase "" celestial drug," but by 
that of the pernicious drug.’ It was not, however, till this 
daily debauch in opium had Continued for some time, that liis 
sufferings attained their acme. And before this (‘.risis he speaks 
of an intercalary year of pleasure, pdrentheticidly interposed 
lietweea his other years of mental agony. The (late and dura- 
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tion of thiws interval of felicity, w^iich he loosely sets down as a- 

! ^ear, are not very accurately ascertained, but it should seem to 
lave been about 1816-17, and to have owed its distinction and 
privilege to the reduction in the quantity of opium for some 
reason or other taken at thivs period ;~from eight thousand to 
one thousand drops per diem. 

During this happy season he informs us, that the cloud of 
profoundcst melancholy which rested upon his brain like black 
vapours roiling away from the summits of the mountains/' drew 
otf in one day. He was again happy, and during this stale oi’ 
composure he receives a visit from a Malay, who he conjectures 
was on his route to a seaport about 40 miles from his residence. 
The Malay is suffered to refresh himself by lying down for about, 
an hour on the floor, and on his departure lie is presented with 
a piece of opium, enough in quantity, says our opium-eater, to 
have killed three dragoons and their horses, which he bolts 
down at one mouthful. He never heard that the Malay was 
found dead, and therefore concluded he must have been used to 
opium. The mention of this incident is no otherwise important, 
than as it added a phantom of horror to the day-dreams by 
which he was afterwards so fiercely and perpetuallv visited. 
As he declares tjiis insulated period of enjoyment to have been 
the happiest of his life, he has thought it right to favour his 
readers with what he calls an analysis of happiness. His ac- 
count of the matter is epicurean enough ; and he might have 
learned from Kant, the philosopher, whom he states himself to 
have read most attentively during this interval, that if all hav- 
ing the same right with himself had resolved to live in the same 
way, society would soon have been transformed into a swdnisli 
multitude. Whether the author is delivering his real opinions 
we do not know, but his description is bright and fanciful ; and 
ill many parts relieved with touches of peculiar vivacity and 
humour : 

I will here lay down an analysis of happiness ; and as the most 
interesting mode of communicating it, I will give it, not didactically, 
but wrapt up and involved in a picture of one evening, as I spent 
every evening during the intercalary year when laudanum, though 
taken daily, was to me no more than the elixir of pleasure. This 
done, 1 shall quit the subject of happiness altogether, and pass to a 
very different one— th^ pains qfomum^ 

Let there be a cottage, stanaing in a valley, eighteen miles from 
any town-^no spacious valley, but about two miles long, by three 
quarters of a mile in average width ; the benefit of which provision is, 
that ^ the families resident within Its circuit will compose, as it were, 
one larger iiousehold personally familiar to your eye, and more or less 
interesting to your affections. Let the mountains be real mountains, 
between three and tour thousand feet high ; and the cottage, a real 
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cottago ; not (as a witty author has it) * a cottage with a double 
coacli-house f let it be, in fact (for F must abide by the actual scene), 
a white cottage, embowered with flowering shrubs, so chosen as to 
unfold a succession of flowers upon the walls, and clustering round 
the windows through all the months of spring, summer, and autumn 
— beginning, in fact, with May roses, and ending with jas. nine. Let 
it, however, not be spring, nor summer, nor autumn — but winter, in 
his sternest shape. This is a most important point in the seieiico of 
happiness. And I am surprised to see people overlook it, and think 
it matter of congratulation that winter is going; or, if coming, is not 
likely to be a severe one. On the contrary, I put up a petition annu- 
ally, for as much snow', hail, frost, or storm, of one kind or other, as 
the skies can possibly afford us. Surely every body is aware of the 
divine pleasures wbicli attend a winter fire-side : candles at four 
o^clock, warm kearth-rugs, tea, a fair tea-maker, shutters closed, cur- 
tains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, whilst the wind and rain 
are raging audibly without, 

And at the doors and window^s seem to call. 

As heaven and earth they would together niell ; 

Yet the least entrance find they none at all ; 

Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in massy hall. 

(C«,s7/c of Indolence^ 

“ All these are items in the dcscrifption of a winter evening, which 
must surely he familiar to every body born in a high latitude. And it 
is evident, that most of these delicacies, like ice-cream, require a very 
low temperature of the atmosphere to produce them ; they are fruits 
which cannot be ripened without weather stormy or inclement, in some 
way or other. I am not * particidayf as people say, whether it be 

snow, or black frost, or wind so strong, that (as Mr. s^iys) 'you 

may lean your back against it like a post.’ I can put up even with 
rain, provided it rains cats and dogs : but something of the sort I 
must have ; and, if I have it not, I think myself in a manner ill-used : 
for why am 1 called on to pay so heavily for winter, in coals, and can- 
dles, and various privations that will occur even to gentlemen, if I am 
not to have the article good of its kind ? No: a Canadian winter for 
my money : or a Russian one, where every man is but a co-pro- 
prietor with the north wind in the fee-simple of his own cars. Indeed, 
so great an epicure am I in this matter, tharl cannot relish a winter 
night fully if it be much past St. Thomas's day, and have degenerated 
into disgusting tendencies to vernal appearances : no : it must be di- 
vided by a thick wall of dark nights from all return of light and sun- 
shine.— From the latter weeks of October to Christmas-eve, therefore, 
is the period during which happiness is in season, which, in my judg- 
ment, enters the room with the tea-tray : for tea, though ridiculed by 
those who arc naturally of coarse nerves, or are become so from wine- 
drinking, and are not susceptible of infiuence from so refined a stimu- 
lant, will always be the favourite beverage of the intellectual : and, 
for my part, I would have joined Dr. Johnson in a tsUim viferneQtnum 
against Jonas Hanway, or any other impious person, who should pre- 
VOL, XX. NO. XL. 2 i 
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same to disparage here, to save myself the trouble of too 

much verbal descriptioti, I will introduce a painter ; and give him 
directions for the rest of the picture. Painters do not like white cot- 
tages, unless a good dekl weather-stained : but as the reader now un- 
derstands that it is a winter night, his services will not be required^ 
except for the inside of the house. 

jpaint me, then, a room seventeen feet by twelve, and not more 
than seven and a half feet high. This, reader, is somewhat ambitiously 
styled, in my family, the dr^iwing-room : but, being contrived *a 
double debt to pay,* it is also, and more justly, termed the library ; 
for it happens that books are the only article of property in which I 
am richer than my neighbours. Of these, I have about five thou- 
sand, collected gradually since my eighteenth year. Therefore, 
painter, put as many as you can into this room. Make it populous 
with books : and, furthermore, paint me a good fire ; and furniture, 
plain and modest, beflttmg the unpretending cottage of a scholar. 
And, near the fire, paint me a tea-table 5 and (as it is clear that no 
creature can come to see one such a stormy night,) place only two 
cups and saucers on the tea-tray : and, if you know how to paint such 
a thing symbolically, or otherwise, paint me an eternal teapot — 
eternal h parte ante^ and d parte post ; for I usually drink tea from 
eight o’clock at night to four o^cfock in the morning. And, as it is 
very unpleasant to make tea, or to pour it out for oneself, paint me a 
lovely young woman, sitting at the table, Taint her arms like 
AurOra*s, and her smiles like Hebe’s: — But no, dear M., npt even in 
jest let me insinuate that thy power to illuminate my cottage rests 
upon a tenure eo perishable as mere personal beauty ; or that the 
witchcraft of angelic smiles lies within the empire of any earthly 
pencil. Pass, then, my good painter, \o somethingi, more within its 
power : and the next article brought forward should naturally be my- 
self— a picture of the Opium-eater, with his * little, golden receptacle of 
the pernicious drug/ lying beside him on the table. As to the 
opium, I have no objection to see a picture of tkaty though I would 
rather see the original : you may paint at, if you choose ; but I ap- 
prizse you, that no Mittle* receptacle would, even in 1816, answer 
mp purpose, who, was at a distance from the • stately Pantheon/ and 
all druggists (mortal or otherwise)* No; you may as well paint the 
real receptacle, which wasi not of gold, but of glass, and as much like 
a wine-decanter as possible. Into this you may put a quart of ruby- 
coloured laudanum : that, and a book of German metaphysics placed 
by its side, will sulfioiently attest my being in the neighbourhood ; but, 
as to myself, — there I demur, I admit that^ naturally, I ought to oc- 
cupy the foreground Of the picture ; that, being the hero of the piece, 
or (if you Choose) the criminal at the bar, my body should be had 
into court. This seems reasonable : but why should I confess, on 
this point, to a painter ? or why confess at all? If tho public (into 
whose private ear I am confidentfally whispering my confessions, and 
not' into any paintePs) should chance to have framed some agreeable 
picture for itself, of the Opium-eatCr*s exterior,— should have ascribed 
to him, romantically, an elegant person, or a handsome face^ why 
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fehould I barbarously tear from it so pleasing a delusion — pleasing 
both to the public and to me? No : paint me, if at all, according to 
your own fancy : and, as a painter’s fancy should teem with beautiful 
creations, I cannot fail, in that way, to be a gainer. And now, 
reader, we have run through all the ten categories of my condition, as* 
it stood about 181G-17 : up to the middle of which latter year I judge 
myself to have been a happy man: and the elements of that happi- 
ness I have endeavoured to place before you, in the above sketch of 
the interior of a scholar's library, in a cottage among the mountains, 
on a stormy winter evening.** (P. 135 — \^%) 

Now the pains of opium set in for a continuance ; and, whe- 
ther in jest or earnest (perhaps partly in the one, partly in the 
other), he recounts the terrible and appalling spectacles which 
haunt his imagination, and compose the pageantry of his day- 
dreams and nightly slumbers, with admirable pathos and com- 
mand of language. He thus opens to us his world of phantasms. 

The first notice I had of any important change going on in this 
part of my physical economy, was from the re-awakening of a state of 
eye generally incident to childhood, or exalted states of irritability. 
I know not whether my reader is aware that many children, perhaps 
most, have a power of painting, as it were, upon the darkness, all sorts 
of phantoms ; in some that power is simply a mechanic affection of the 
eye; others have a voluntary, ora semi-voluntary power to dismiss or 
to summon them ; or, as a child once said to me when 1 questioned 
him on this matter, *• 1 can tell them to go, and they go ; but some- 
times they come, when I don't tell them to come,’ Whereupon I told 
him that he had almost as unlimited a command over apparitions, as 
a Roman centurion over his soldiers. — In the middle of 1817, I think 
it was, that this faculty became positively distressing to me : at night, 
when I lay awake in bed, vast processions passed along in mournful 
pomp ; friezes of never-ending stories, that to my feelings were as sad 
and solemn as if thej^ were stories drawn from times before (Edipus or 
Priam— before Tyre — before Memphis, And at the same time a cor- 
responding change took place in my dreams; a theatre seemed sud- 
denly opened and lighted up within my brain, which presented nightly 
spectacles of more tlian earthly splendour. And the four following 
facts may be mentioned, a$ noticeable at this time : 

“1. That, as the creative state of the eye increased, a sympatliy 
seemed to arise between the waking and the dreaming states oP the 
brain in one point — that whatsoever I happened to call up and to 
trace by a voluntary act upon the darkness was very apt to transfer 
itself to my dreams; so that I fear^ to jexercise this faculty ; for, as 
Midas turned all things to gold, ih^t yet baffled his hopes and de- 
frauded his human desires, so whatsa^ver things capable of being 
visually represented I did but think in the darkness, immediately 
shaped themselves into phantoms of th|g eye ; and, by a process appa- 
rently no less inevitable, when thus once traced in faint and visionary 
colours, like writings in sympathetic ioki they were dravrn out^by the 
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fierce clienustry of* my dreams, into insufferable splendour that fretted 
my heart. 

** 2. For this, and all other changes in my dreams^ were accompa- 
nied by deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melancholy, such as are 
* wholly incommunicable by words. I seemed every night to descend, 
not metaphorically, but literally to descend, into chasms and sunless 
abysses, depths below depths, from which it seemed hopeless that I 
could ever reascend. Nor did I, by waking, feel that I had reascended. 
This I do not dwell upon ; because the state of gloom which attended 
these gorgeous spectacles, amounting at least to utter darkness, as of 
some suicidal despondency, cannot be approached by words, 

“ 3. The sense of space, and in the end, the sense of time, w’ere 
both powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, &c. were exhibited 
in proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not fitted to receive. Space 
swelled, and was amplified to an extent of unutterable infinity. This, 
however, did not disturb me so much as the vast expansion of time ; 
I sometimes seemed to have lived for 70 or 100 years in one night ; 
i1ay, sometimes had feelings representative of a millennium passed in 
that time, or, however, of a duration far beyond the limits of any 
human experience. 

4. The minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of 
later years, were often revived : I could not be said to recollect 
them ; for if 1 had been told of them when waking, 1 should not luivo 
been able to acknowledge them as parts of my past experience. Bur 
placed as they were before me, in dreams like intuitions, and clothed 
in all their evanescent circumstances and accompanying feelings, I rc- 
cogniaed them instantaneously.” (P. 156 — 159.) 

After lliu.s defining and distributing into classes tlic particu- 
lar characteristics by which these morbid dreams, produced by 
a diseased state oi' the organs, were distinguished from the 
iirt ains of health, he proceeds to specify certain cases illustra- 
tive of the statement above extracted, 

‘‘ I had been in youth, and even since, for occasional amusement, 
a great reader of Livy, whom, I confess, that 1 prefer, both for style 
and matter, to any other of the Roman historians ; and 1 had often 
felt as most solemn and appuHng sounds, and most emphatically repre- 
sentative of the majesty of the Roman people, the two w^ords so often 
occurring in Livy — Co7Uul Uomanus ; especially when the consul is 
introduced in his militury character. I meah to say, that the words 
king — sultan — ^legcnt, &c. or any other titles of those who embody in 
their own persons the collective majesty of a great people, had less 
power over iny reverential feelings, 1 had also, though no great 
reader of history, made myself minutely and critically tamiliar with 
one period of English history, viz. the period of the Parliamentary 
War, having been attracted by the moral grandeur of some vvlui 
figured in tiiat day, and by the many interesting memoirs which sur- 
vive those m.qujct times. Both these parrs of rny lighter reading, 
having furmshed inie often w itfi matter of reflection, now fuj uished me 
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with matter for my dreams. Often I used to see, after painting upon 
the blank darkness a sort of rehearsal whilst waking, a crowd of ladies, 
and perhaps a festival, and dances. And I heard it said, or I said to 
myself, ‘ These are English ladies from the unhappy times of Charles I. 
These arc the wives and the daughters of those who met in peace, 
and sat at the same tables, and were allied by marriage or by 
blood ; and yet, after a certain day in August, 164-2, never smilea 
upon each other again, nor met but in the field of battle ; and at 
Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at Naseby, cut asunder all tics of love 
by the cruel sabre, and washed away in blood the memory of ancient 
friendship.’ — The ladies danced, and looked as lovely as the court of 
George IV. Yet I knew, even in my dream, that they had been in 
the grave for nearly two centuries, — This pageant would suddenly dis- 
solve : and, at a clapping of hands, would be beard the heart-quaking 
sound of Consul Romunus : and immediately came ^ sweeping by,’ in 
gorgeous paludamcnts, Paulus or Marius, girt round by a company of 
centurions, with the crimson tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by 
the alalagmos of the Roman Legions.” (P. 161—163.) 

He observes that in the early stage of his malady, his dreams 
liad dealt much in architectural scenery, proceeding before his 
imagination in an endless growth and re-production, with 

such pomp of cities and palaces as was never yet beheld 
by the waking eye, unless in the clouds.” To his archilec- 
luro succeede(l dreams of silvery expanses of water. These 
haunted him so much that he began to fear that some dropsi- 
cal state or tendency of the brain might tlius be making ilself 
objective, and that the sentient organ might be projecting 
itself as its own object. The waters now changed their cJia- 
racter ; from translucent lakes, shining like mirrors, they now 
became seas and oceans. 

“ And now ca‘mc a tremendous change, which, unfolding itself 
slowly like a scroll, through many months, promised an abiding tor- 
ment ; and, in fact, it never left me until the winding up of my case. 
Hitherto tlie human face had mixed often in my dreams, but not des- 
potically, nor with any special power of tormenting. But now that 
which I have called the tyranny of the human face began to unfold 
itself. Perhaps some part of my London life might be answerable for 
this. Be that as it may^ now it was that upon the rocking w'aters of 
the ocean the human face began to appear ; the sea appeared paved 
with innumerable faces, upturned to the heavens ; faces, imploring, 
wrathful, despairing, surged upwards by thousands, by myriads, by 
generations, by centuries, — my agitation was infinite,— my mind 
tossed — and surged with the ocean;” (P. 167.) 

The Malay now begins to make a conspicious figure on the 
canvass. The associations connected with this personage trans- 
port the unhappy opium-eater to the shores and heart of Asia ; 
and here we have a most picturesque display of oriental gran- 
deur and terror. After giving certain reasons for his antipa- 
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thics with respect to the characters and habits of tiiat distant 
world, he proceeds : 

‘‘ All this, and much more than I can say, or have time to say, the 
reader must enter into before he can comprehend the unimaginable 
horror which these dreams of Oriental imagery, and mythological tor- 
tures, impressed upon me. Under the connecting feeling of tropical 
heat and vertical sun-lights, I brought together all creatures, birds, 
beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and appearances, that are 
found in all tropical regions, and assembled them together in China or 
Indostan. From kindred feelings I soon brought Egypt and all her 
gods under the same law, 1 was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, 
chattered at, by monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos, I ran into 
pagodas : and was hxed, for centuries, at the summit, or in secret 
rooms ; I was the idol ; I was the priest ; I was worshipped ; I was sa- 
crificed. I fled from the wrath of Drama through all the forests of 
Asia : Vishnu hated me I Seeva laid wait for me, I came suddenly 
upon Isis and Osiris : I had done a deed, they said, which the ibis and 
the crocodile trembled at. I was buried^ for a thousand years, in 
stone coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers at the 
heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by 
crocodiles ; and laid confounded with all unutterable slimy things, 
amongst reeds and Nilotic mud, 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of my Oriental 
dreams, which always filled me with such amazement at the monstrous 
scenery, that liorror seemed absorbed for a while, in sheer astonish- 
ment. Sooner or later, came a reflux of feeling that swallowed up 
the astonishment, and left me not so much in terror, as in hatred and 
abomination of what I saw. Over eveiy form, and threat, and pu- 
nishment, and dim sightless incarceration, brooded a sense of eter- 
nity and infinity that drove me into an oppression as of madness. Into 
these dreams only, it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that any 
circumstances of physical horror entered. All befofe had been moral 
and spiritual terrors. But here the main agents were ugly birds, or 
snakes, or crocodiles ; especially the last. The cursed crocodile be- 
came to me the object of more horror than almost all the rest. I was 
compelled to live with him ; and (as was always the case almost in my 
dreams) for centuries. X escaped sometimes, and found myself in 
Chinese houses, with cane tables, All the feet of the tables, 
sofas, Sic, soon became instinct with life: the abominable head of the 
crocodile, and bis leering eyes, looked out at me, multiplied into a 
thousand repetitions ; and I stood loathing and fascinated. And so 
often did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams^ that many times the 
very same dream was broken up in the very same way : I heard gentle 
voices speaking to me (1 hear erery thing when I am sleeping) ; and 
instantly 1 awoke : it was broad.noon ; and my children were standing, 
hand in hand, at my bed-side : come to show me their coloured shoes, 
or new frocks, or to let me see them dressed for going out* I protest 
that so awful was the transition from the damned crocodile, and the 
other unutterable monsters and abortions of my dreams, to4he sight 
of innocent human natures and of Infancy, that in the mighty and 
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sudden revulsion of mind, I wept and could not forbear it, as I kissed 
their faces/’ (P. 1C9 — 172.) 

We will finish with two extracts, in each of which there is 
great grandeur of thought, expression, and imagery, and a cha- 
racter of awful melancholy. But whether the representations 
have been fabricated as specimens of what the writer supposes 
may be the progeny of a diseased and teeming fancy, or were 
really furnished by his own dreaming experiences, is to us not 
absolutely clear. 

“ I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May, that it was Easter 
Sunday, and as yet very early in the morning. 1 was standing, as it 
seemed to me, at the door of m 3 " owp cottage. Right before me lay 
the very scene which could really be commanded from that situation, 
but exalted, as was usual, and solemnized by the power of dreams. 
There were the same mountains, and the same lovely valley at their 
feet ; but the mountains were raised to more than Alpine height, and 
there was interspace far larger between them of meadows and forest 
lawns; the hedges were rich with white roses; and no living creature 
was to be seen, excepting that in the green church-yard there were 
cattle tranquilly reposing upon the verdant graves, and particularly 
round about the grave of a child whom I had tenderly loved, just as I 
had reall}" beheld them, a little before sun-rise in the same summer, 
when that child died. I gazed upon the well-known scene, and I 
said aloud (as I thought) to myself, ^ It yet wants much of sunrise ; 
and it is Easter Sunday; and that is the day on which they celebrate 
the first-fruits of resurrection. 1 will walk abroad ; old griefs shall be 
forgotten to day ; for the air is cool and still, and the hills are high, and 
stretch aw"ay to heaven ; and the forest-glades are as quiet as tlm 
church-yard ; and, with the dew, 1 can wash the fever from my fore- 
head, and then I shall be unhappy no longer.* And I turned, as if to 
open my garden* gate; and immediately I saw upon the left a scene 
far different ; but which yet the power of dreams had reconciled into 
harmony with the other. The scene was an Oriental one ; and there 
also it was Easter Sunday, and very early in the morning. And at a 
vast distance were visible, as a stain upon the horizon, the domes and 
cupolas of a great city — an image or faint abstraction, caught perhaps 
in childhood from some picture of Jerusalem. And not a bow-shot 
from me, upon a stone, and shaded by Judean palms, there sat a 
woman ; and I looked ; and it was— Ann ! She fixed her eyes upon 
me earnestly ; and I said to her at length ‘ So then 1 have found you 
at last,* I waited: but she answered me not a word. Her face was 
the same as when I saw it last, and yet again how different ! Seven- 
teen years ago, when the lamp-light fell upon her face, as for the last 
time 1 kissed her lips (lips, Ann, that to me were not polluted), her 
eyes were streaming with tears ; the teai^s were now wiped away; she 
seemed more beautiful than she was at that time, but in all other points 
the same, and not older. Her looks were tranquil, but with unusual 
solemnity of expression ; and I now gazed upon her with some awe, 
but suddenly her countenance grew dim, and turning to the mountains, 
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1 perceived vapours rolling between us; in a moment all Iiad vanished ; 
thick darkness came on ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, I was far 
away from mountains, and by lamp-light in Oxford-street, walking 
a;;ain with Ann — just as we walked seventeen years before, when wc 
were both children/’ (P. 174? — 177.) 

Once more, and then we shake hands with our opium-eater, 
almost sorry that his divorce from opium has terminated his 
dreams. 

“ As a final specimen, I cite one of a different character, from 1820. 
The dream commenced with a music which now 1 often heard in 
dreams — a music of preparation and of awakening suspense ; a music 
like the opening of the Coronation Anthem, and which, like that^ gave 
the feeling of a vast march — of infinite cavalcades filing off’ — and the 
tread of innumerable armies. The morning was come of a mighty day — 
a day of crisis and of final hope for human nature, then suft’oring some 
mysterious eel ipse, andlabouring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, 
I knew not where — somehow, I knew not how — by some beings I knew 
not whom — a battle, a strife, an agony was conducting, — was evolving 
like a great drama, or piece of music ; with which my sympathy was 
the more insupportable from niy confusion as to its place, its cause, 
its nature, and its possible issue. J, as is psual in dreams (where, of 
necessity, we make ourselves central to every movement), had the 
power, and yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the power, if 
1 could raise myself, to will it ; and yet again had not the power, for 
the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of in- 
expiable guilt, ‘ Deeper than ever plummet sounded,’ J Jay inactive. 
Then like a chorus, the passion deepened. Some greater interest was 
at stake ; some mightier cause than ever 3^et the sword had pleaded, 
or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms : hurryings to 
and fro : trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew not whether 
from the good cause or the bad: darkness and lights: tempest and 
human faces : and at last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, 
and the features that were worth all the world to me, and but a mo- 
ment allowed, — and clasped hands, and heart-breaking partings, and 
then — everlasting farewells ! and with a sigh, such as the caves of hell 
sighed when the incestuous mother uttered the abhorred name of 
death, the sound was reverberated — everlasting farewells ! anti again, 
and yet again reverberated — everlasting farewells !” (P. 177 — 179.) 

No book, we will venture to say, has ever so energetically de- 
picted the pleasures and pains of opium. The balance is cer- 
tainly very much on the side of tlie pains, looking only to its 
influence on the mind. The elFects of this baneful drug, how- 
ever, on the body, when taken for any but pure medicinal pur- 
poses, under the controul and discretion of professional ex- 
perience, are exhibited in sundry forms of disease, in squalid 
( nervation, and in accelerated old age. We trust our author 
has had enraigh of if ; and as he probably has done dreaming, 
<^\repi according to the usage ol his ancestors, we may hope 
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for some useful products of his intelligent and active mind, 
without any thing of Messrs. Kant or Ricardo mingled in their 
substance ; who, as they have been the companions of his mor- 
bid existence, may not safely be associated with his sound 
waking, and sober creations. If he can resolve to turn his future 
tlioughts to what is useful, in this age of abused intellect, we 
heartily wish him long to live in all the sober certainty of 
waking bliss/^ m 
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Foreign Department, and (in its ElFecis on the State of Society in England, and 
on European Politics, &c. &c. By Lewis Goldsmith. 

An Address to the South Americans and Mexicans. By James Henderson, 
Author of A History of Brazil, 2.?, 6d. 

Federative Constitution for Italy, a Project for ks Regeneration. By Cap- 
tain Francis Romeo, an Italian, 



494 List of New Boohs, 

A Second Address to the Land-owners of the United Empire, By C. C. Wes- 
tern, Esq. M. P. 2s. 

SCIENCE, MECHANICS, &C, 

A New System of Naval Architecture. By William Annesley. 4to. 
11 Plates. 15s. 

Transactions of the Geological Society. Part I. Vol. I. Second Series. 4to. 
24 Plates. lLlls,Qd. * 

A Succinct Account of the lime Rocks of Plymouth, being the Substance of 
several Communications read before the Members of the Geological Society, 
London. With 10 Plates. By the Rev. Richard llennah, Cliaplain to the 
Garrison of Plymouth. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

THEOLOGY, SERMONS. 

Asaph, or the Hemnhutters, being a Rythmical Sketch of the Principal 
Events, and most remarkable Institutions in the Modern History of the 
Church of the Unitas Eratrunn, commonly called Moravians, &c. By one of 
its Members. 12mo. 3s. 6^. 

On the Earliest Heresies ; a Visitation Sermon, preached before the Bishop 
of London, Monday, J uly 1, 1822. By the Rev. Archdeacon Goddard. Is. 6(1, 
Substance of a Speech delivered by the Kev. T. Gisborne, MA. on laying 
the Foundation Stone of the New Church at Burton upon Trent. 

The Constitution of the Character of Jesus Christ. In Two Parts. 8vo. lOj. 
The Scripture Character of God, or Discourses on the Divine Attributes. 
By Henry Foster Border, MA. 8vo. Is, 

An Attempt to illustiate the Book of Ecclesiastes, By the Rev. G, Holden, 
MA. 8vo. 10$. 

A Defence of the Deity and Atonement of Jesus Christ, in Reply to Ram- 
Mohan-Roy, of Calcutta. By Dr. Marsbman, of Serampore. 8vo, 7s. 

The Village Preacher, a Collection of short, plain Sermons, partly original, 
partly selected, and adapted to Village Instruction. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. 

Sennons, by the Rev, Beale Post, LLD. “Curate of Milsted and Frinsted, in 
Kent ; in which such Words are explained in the margin as may not be likely to 
he understood by the uninformed. 12nu>. 4s. 

The New 'Festament, arranged and adapted for Family Reading; with 
Notes Practical and Explanatory. By a Layman of the Church of England. 
4to. ll. 5$. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, in the Year 1821. By George Manhy, 
Esq. With nuraerotts Plates and Wood Cuts. 4to. 1/. II 5 , 6d, 

A Guide to tlie County, of Wicklow ; illustrated by Engravings, after the 
Designs of G. Petrie, and a large Map of the County, frojn an original Survey. 
By the Rev. G. N, Wright, AM. Author of the Historical Guide to Ancient 
and Modern Dublin, and the Guide to theXakes of KUiarney. R<iyal 18 mo. 7,s\ 
Journal of a Tour though the Netherlands to Paris in 1821 . By the 
Authhr of theMi^Lahtern. 8vo. 8#. , 

Don Antonio Del Rio's pesotiption of the Ruins of an ancient City in Spanisli 
America; with Dr. P. E. Caldera's Research into the History of the Ameri- 
cans, proving that a Connexion existed between America and ^ome Ancient 
Nations- 4to. With 17 Plates, ll. Bs, 

An Historical and Topographical Essay upon the Islands of Corfu, Leucadia, 
Cephaionia, Ithica^ and Zante; with Remarks ^on the Character, Manners, 
and Customs of the I'cmiahs; Descriptions of Sce^iery, &c. Illustrated with 
Maps <ihd Sketches; * By* Wiliiapi Goodisson, Hvo, I2s. 

A Joiiriiey to theT#o Oa$eSxj6f Upper -By SirArcluhaldEdmon- 

iroiie, BaH.‘ 'Plates. ^ ' 
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Jir, resistive power of, against cannon* 
tmllp, 291, 294. 

Jnselrut St., his opinion on the treat* 
inent of children, 326. 
jintinomianism y its errors, 346. 
Antiquities: Temple of Bacchus at 
Djebel el Berkel, 2l4-~at Soleb,2l9. 
Archbishopy authority of, over his suf- 
fragans, 185* 

Architecturfy of Palmyra and Balbec, 
61 — at Ezra, 63 — Jit El Bara, 64 — 
Ethiopian, 221 — see also Antiquities* 
Argo, Ele of, 197— its beauty, 204. 
Articles of the Church, danger of mi- 
nute controversies regarding- them, 
181 — a protection to a candidate for 
orders, 188, 

Ascham, on severity towards children, 
326. 

Atkanasian Creed, Mr, Scotfs view of, 
342. 

Auioyat, Memoire sur les Fciix Vertf- 
caux, 283 — account of the work, 
298. 

Ballistic pendufmn, 285 — Mr, Robins, 
287 — CAperiments with, 291. ^ 

Bamford, Essays on the discipline^ of 
children, 316— his objections to cor- 
poral punishment, 318. 

Bampton Lectures, see Wkatetp, 

Barton, B., his * Napoleon,* and ^ Veffws 
on Shelley,* 405 — ^general character of 
his poetry, 406—1(8 moral excellen- 
cies, 408 — its defects, 409---viUage 
scenery, 409 — picture of it when do- 
solated by war, 413 — ^pocm on the 
sun, 414— lines to Mrs. Remans, 417 
—ditto to a lady, 419— Verses on the 
Death of Shelley, 419, 

Beccaria, his character as a theoretic 
writer, 9 — remarks on the effects of 
the uncertainty of punishment, 38. 
Bell, Dr., his opinion respecting cor- 
poral ponishment of children, §21. 
Belshazzar, see Milmm. 

Benefice^ form of institution to *f J87* 


Benson, Rev. C., his Hulseaii Lectures, 
120— their topics, 122— argument in 
favour of Christian miracles, 122 — 
evidences for the Gospel, 126— guilt 
of intellectual sin, 128 — atiention to 
religious studies at the University 
enforced, 130 — plan adopted to pro- 
mote this object, 131. 

Bible, internal evidence of its authen- 
ticity, 134 — Scott's Commentary on, 
348. 

Bible Societies, benedcial effects of, 272 
—Mr, Norris's attack on, 272 — Mr. 
ScotCa opinion of, .356 — Mr. Key's 
assistance to tlie Bible Society, 313. 

Biblical Geography, 59, 

Biography, a valuable species of, 300 
—merit of Scott's Life, 372. 

Bishop of Peterborough, sec Peterbo^ 
rough, 

— ^ — — - Gloucester, see Gloucester, 

Bishops, power of, in examination of 
candidates for orders, 185 — impolicy 
of unlimited power in, 189— have 
no power to dispossess a beiic6ce(i 
clergyman, summarHy^ 190 — remarks 
on their charges, 265. 

Blacksimc, on the impolicy of exces- 
she punishment, 9, 17 — anticipated 
a reform of the penal laws, 34. 

Bmhh Review, 407— reply to the * Li- 
beral,* 420* 

— -» Museum, catalogue of the li- 

( brary, 466 —account of ditto, 473. 

Buonaparte, atrocities imputed to, 223 
— his extraordinary asseverations of 
innocence, 225 — probable menial 
disquietude, 227 — not gifted with 
powerful intellect, 227 — his egotism 
and vanity, 228 — his account of the 
battle of Waterloo, 228— his excul- 
pation of bis conduct at Jaffa, 231 
—plan for reducing our national 
debt, 234^rea8ons assigned by him 
far bis abdication, 234— the view 
; taken of bis cltaracter by Barton, 
4f09— lines on a column intended by 
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him at Milan, 465. See also iVo- 
poleon. 

BurkhardtyJ.y his Travels In Syria, &c. 
55 — occasion of them, 56 — his disco- 
veries, 57 — expedition to Djerasb, 
70 — value of bis labours, 8!. 

Buxton^ Mr., spdech on the bill for 
mitigating severity of punishment in 
certain cases of forgery, &c. 1— his 
view of the subject, 16 — instances 
adduced by him of false verdicts, 18 
— cogency of his arguments, 26, 
B^ron, Lord, his parody on Southey’s 
Vision of Judgment, 420 — his real 
estimate of the British Review, 421 
— and the compliment he has paid to 
it, 422, 

Cambridge^ regulations necessary to 
prevent the infringement of Sunday 
at, 131. 

Campbell of Glentyonf Col., singular fate 
of, 454. 

Canno7i, experiments as to their winiU 
age, 289. See also Gunnery^ 
Cannon-baltSf see Gunnery, 

Caravans of pilgrims to Mecca, 70. 
Carnot^ Sir H. Douglas's observations 
on his principles of defence, 2S3'^his 
vertical fire, 296 — refuted by SirH. 
Douglas, 297, 

Castlereagh, Lord, 229. 

Catholics^ see Romish Church* 

Charges^ Episcopal, danger of, to the 
Church, 257. 

Children^ Essays on the discipline of, 
816 — on corporal punishment of, 317 
— how far it is warrantable, 320 — 
discipline of, among the ancients, 322 
—how to be manuged at schools, 332 
— reflections on the loss of children, 
344, 356^their power of producing 
phantoms, 483. 

Christianity, direct and indirect influ- 
ence of, 232 — its fundamental doctrines 
not to be kept out of view, 249, 
O&riVforts, sects of in Syria, 62, 
Chronicles of Eri, 132 — infidel princi- 
ples of that work, 133 — errors of the 
translator, 133 — possess neither cx- 
Icrnat nor internal evidence, 134— 
absurd extravagance, 142 — the story 
not supported by tradition, 146— 
contain palpable marks of con- 
trivance, 149 — incongruities, 150 — 
clumsy fabrication of the work, 155. 
Church of England, particular danger 
to be apprehended to, Vrom a 
worldly<^minded ministry, 260— mo- 
tives for particular ener^ at the 
present crisis, 261-— its real peril 


mistaken, 266— 'the kind of reform 
wanted in, 266 — its energy to be di- 
rected against the etforts of infi- 
delity, 268. See Clergyman. 

Church, Romish, see Romish. 
Churchmen, indifference in, 250. 
Classics, and profane literature studied 
by the early Christians, 467. 

Clergy, importance of their conduct, 
259 — new motives for circumspection 
in, 26t) — responsibility attached to, 
264 — Seeker’s remarks on their du- 
ties, 265 — with what views the cle- 
rical office should be engaged in, 
’241 — conduct to be observed by, 
243 — particular weight of clerical 
example, 266 — new duties arising 
from the circumstances of the times, 
269 — futility of the objections 
against evangelical clergymen, 276 — 
example to clergymen, 278 — pur- 
suits allowable to, 279 — office of ma- 
gistrate not suitable to, 280 — aimibC- 
ments, 281. 

Clergymen, case of one presented to two 
livings, and institution refused, 176, 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 
474 — the work desultory, and appa- 
rently without object, 475— defect 
in many popular writers. 476 — the 
first effects of opium-eating, 477 — 
the difference between the indul . 
gence in opium and that of wine, 
478— indulgence in the former not 
becoming common, 479 — pleasurci, 
of opium, 480 — his aftaehroent to 
winter, 481 — his cottage, 482 — 
pains of opium, 483 — classification 
of the" author’s dreams, 483 — his at- 
tachment to Roman history, 484 — 
his horrible visions, 485— energetic 
powers of the writer, with a hint 
as to their application, 488. 
Cottage-retreat, picture of a, 482. 
Controversy, religious, 374. 

Councils of the Romish Church, appa- 
rently not directed by immediate in- 
spiration, 387. 

Crime, increased by severity of punish- 
ment, and its consequent uncer- 
tainty, 25 — scale of, 33, 

Criminal Law of England, 1 — moral 
character of laws, 3 — capital pu- 
nishments, 4 — criminal how fa- 

bricated, 5 — objections to death as 
a punishment, 6— its popular effects, 
7— 'Montesquieu, 8 — Beccaria, 9 — 
Blackstone, 9 — Athenian laws, 10 
— impolicy of excessive punishment, 
11 — laws the morals of a state, 12 — 
the duty of legislation, 12 — character 
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of (lie English jurisprudence, l‘j — 
inexpediency of capitni punishiurMit 
forlai'eeny, 15 — undue bevorit;y sub- 
voiiiive of IIk* execution of law, lt> 
— and leads to false verdicts, 17— - 
and perjury, eflect of makings 
misdemeanors felony, ‘increase 
of crimes, xiT— Mr, Miller’s view of 
punishment, §9— efficacy of cer- 
tainty of punishment, 33 — piopor- 
tiou in punishments, 34 — the discre- 
tionary power of the magistrate to 
be narrowed, as much as possible, 
31- — Paley’s observation on oui* cri- 
minal laws, 36 — Mr. Miller admits 
the necessity of revision of the sta- 
tutes, 39 — yet opposes Sir S. Ho- 
inillyand Mr. Buxton, 40 — and con- 
tends for the expediency of capital 
punishment, 43 — inetlicacy of trans- 
portation, 44' — prison discipline, 46 
—total abolition of capital pnnish- 
ment not coutem plated, 49— proper 
efl'cet of imprisonment, 50 — Mr, 
]Vfi tier’s arguments against reform in 
])iisou stated, aud cl tscipUne com- 
bated, 51 — 53 — this reform how- 
evei must be supported by the abolt- 
tioii of many abuses and nuisances 
now tolcrati'd, 5t, 

Cuhhabisk /trab^^ ^05. 

Cuntda, rei^n of in Ireland, 137. 

Dar Ma/iass^ 202. 

Ihdlh^ punishment of. Sir M. Hales's 
upinlon of, 4 — remarks on, 9, 
Ikalh-hed^ no criterion of Christian 
character, 360. 

VibdnCs Bibliogrraphical Tour in 
France and (iVrinany, 466. 

D^ngoUi, travels to, 194— eiltt»red by 
Waddinctoi), 208— Nov# Bongola, 
193,20 k , ' 

Dovglns, Sir If, ‘ Obser'f|iitioii9 on Car- 
nut’s Principles of Befence 2S3— 
Tieatise on Naval GunUery, 283— 
t’xpci iiiiciJts atsd observations, 289 — 
examples of the dangers df the car- 
rouade system, 293, 

Drcunis^ horrible ones produced by 
opium- eating, 4S6, 488# ^ 

JDi lisps, the sect of, 67 — their character, 
68-ii.utpality, manneis, and mili- 
taiy force, 69. 

Dublin, Archbishop of, his Charge re- 
commended, 282, note, 

Dunn, Mr^ his Speech at (ho Hiber- 
nian Bible Society, recommended, 
274, note. 

Eclipse of the Sun, Wordsworth’s 
Stanzas* on, 462. 

>OL. XX. NO* Xb, 


Eilucatton, fon'xeqiu'iirc'i of the Spread 
f»f, 262 — pai (jeul.aily a^ afiect- 
iiig the ch^Ig^ and higlier cla.sscs 
of society, 267 — danger of French 
education, 270— Mr, Scott’s remarks 
on, 354’-“8ro also Chddi cn, and , School 
Dhriplim. 

Bnd of Jldigious Conttovcrsi/, I)r. Mil- 
ner’s, 374. 

anecdote by , of extreme na*- 
verity in a schoolm.'ister, 3*28. 

Jiri, Chronicles of, see Cbronitlcs, 

Ethiopia, Waddington and Huubnry’s 
Visit to, 194 — Dongola, its character, 
aspect, and population, 19.’> — w<*- 
mon, 195 — biiildingfi, 196 — Dar 
Sheygya's interview with Moh.'tinincd 
Edemii, 199 — the Virgin’s Pa'^'.,, 200 
— scarcity of provi -iou'*, 202 — Sok- 
kot, Dar Maha''S, 202 -pass of the 
Water’s Mouth, 203 — Dongola, 203 
— Golden Stone, 208 — New' Dongola. 
204r— Cubbabi^h Arabs, 207 -l>nr 
Shejg^a, 205 — battle between the 
Sheygya and Turks, 206 — rilt'iawe, 
208— peace between Sheygyn and 
Turks, 200 — antiquities, 21.3 — 
Temple of Bacchus, 214 — Py - 
rnmid.s, 2 13 — Dongola, 216 — N a 
bian saiijtB, 216 — Nubian ^manners, 
218 — Temple at Soleb, 219 — Fthio- 
pian architecture, 221 — style of the 
woik. 221 . 

Evangol/calclcrg^^mcn, objections against , 
considered, 276. 

E'amily toorshlp^ 311, 

Felony, 24, 

Fiskerics, Highland, 456. 

Fhggivgf^i^ tendency, 330^ — and iiicfn- 
cacy, 331. 

* Force of 'Vrutlif Scott’s, extraefs from, 
337—339. 

Forgery, disproporlioncd severity to- 
wards, iind its efiVet?', 23. 

France, uiigcbieT arising from onr inti- 
mary with, 270. 

jprfln&b'n,Dr.,hi9 liturgy for the xi or^hip 
of (he Sun, 15bV 

French, tb«ir science, 299, 

Ga2am/i, an ancient Irish hero, traditions 
respecting, 143. 

Geography, ancient, 58. 

Gloucester, Bishop of, bis ebargt*, 257 — 
its particular, execlleiicic&, 259 — fiia 
prudent cxliurtation to bis clergy, 262 

, - — urges them to edifying conduct, 265- 

Cricr, Rev. R., his ‘ Reply to the Eii»i 
of Religious Controviprsy 
not touched upon the claims of the 
Romi&h Churcb to iofallibiUty, 375 — 

2 K 
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(»»i( <lu* killucy tiT Ok IM 
ie«T.sonin^', /i84 — h ts cosiv^. <o(J hiin of 

mi5rep»e5e;»tatw>ij, rl;c, 404. 

Gunner theory nnd pna tire- of, 283 — 
wriiiT-i on, 284— fjiffot rebislance of 
the air nfijriiiist a ball, 2S4 — Di. Hut- 
tou's experiments on she velocities of 
balls, 2ri(> —llolfinh’ haltistic pendn- 
lum, 287 — Sir 11, Oouj^las’s e\prii 
iucis('5 u indaj^e, 289 — ditto 

as t o t he res i - t a n re o f ni r, 99 1 — si ngstia r 
fart of ponder igniting front peico'.- 
ftion by a ball, 299 — objections against 
short guns, 99;l — danger of (he car- 
rouude systrin, 993 — experiments on 
the resistance of liuids,294 — terminal 
velocities, 995 — Carnot’s vertical fire, 
296 — Sir II. Dougins’ refutation of 
Carnot, 997 — Auzoyut's work, 29H 
— scientific merits of the French con- 
sidered, 999 — Lagrange, 999. 

Itailf velocity of, 996. 

JlamUloHy Dk, on the conduct of a 
Chri>tian ministry, 964. 
lianhuriiy his travels with Wad- 

dington, 104 — artifice practitted by, 
213. 

Jlappinesa, our estimate of, 174. 

//rtrri'., catalogue of the library of the 
Royal Institution, 465. 

1 limans^ Mrs., lines to, by Barton, 417. 
//ry, \4m,. Life of, 300 — early years 
and erfiication, 301 — piety and firm- 
ness of character, 302 — religunis prin- 
ciples, 303 — professional application 
and mental powers, SOd-— habits of 
study, 30 j — estiibli'.lies him^elf at 
Leeds, 306 — lequnintance with Dr, 
Priestley, 807 — Itis lameness, 307— 
his fortitude and resignafion, 308 — 
X)rofessionai skill, 308 — conduct as a 
magistrate, 309 — political exert ions, 
310— his aid to the Bible Society , 313 
— exemplary domebtic condiictj 314 
— death, 31.5, 
nierot^hfphics, 203. 

Jlig/ilamkrs^ Sketches of the (’hararirr. 
See. of, 422 — recent estimation of the 
Highland character, 493 — (he seat of 
commerce formerly in the Highlands, 
495 — their culture of the arts, 495 — • 
former cultivation, 426— defective 
history, 498'— probable antiquity of 
Cdans^ 428 — feud of Garth and Mac- 
Ivor, 431 — fate of the Clan of Glenco, 
435— cruel masi’acre of them, 4.37 — 
aversion of the Mighlanders to the Ite- 
volutioin, 438— national characteris- 
tics, 439 — ^their forbearance, 410-i- 
law* enacted regulating their dross, 
440 — death of Munro, 441'^ — ditto of 
Carapbf^H of Glenurc, 442— extinction 


111 Clans, 414 — Rob Roy , 

445 — Mor Cameron, 448— instunc.'', 
of the severity of public opm.on 
among lheHighlunilers,450—? eligions 
character, 451 — modern jiropru-lor'', 
456 -popular c'.iimate of (he H'^h- 
Inod characler, 457. 

Ilofy EamK sec Mytvn. 

JtivrsUify Bishop, his remarks on minor 
dilferiMices of religious opinion, IS9, 

lluhean Leiiurot^ for 1890, sec Bfns>'n ; 
acrountof their institution and ohjeci, 
191. 

Iluilon^ Dr., Tracts on the Malhematirs, 
983— experiments on the velocities of 
cannon-balls, 286 — ditto on the re- 
sistance of fluids, 994 — his inei its, 299 
— Lagrange’s projected report on, 299. 
« 

Jaffa, Buonaparto’s jn^titiraiion of !i s 
conduct at, 931, 

Infallihilitiy of Lhe llamhh Church, .37 1 
—the importance of this doCiiiiK' in 
eontroverijy between I'fotcstaotisia 
and Popery, 977— no credentials of 
it possessed by the Roman i-ts, 2'i"\ 

Jnfiihls, {iresent cxtraordinni V zeal of, 
96S. 

In'itihithn to a benefiee, form of, 187. 

Jrvhmd, original popululioo of, 132 — 
traditions reported by Nennius, 1.36 
—reign of Cuneda, 137 — Welsh tra- 
dition, 137 — Bede’s account of the 
arrival of the Piets, 138 — all irisli 
Iradiiion derives the popul.iiion of 
Irelaml from Sjuiin, 139 — varjoik le- 
gends, 110 — legends respecting Par- 
tholan nncl Nimeeh, 141 — vanoik ac- 
counts compared, 119 — absurdity of 
the fabricators of later legends, 1 12 
—traditions respecting Calamh, 143 
— history of Feniu.-, ill — of Niul, 
145 — O’Conrtor’.s work emnpaicd 
with these fables, 146 — its mcoii- 
gniities, L50 — ‘ Wiiting of ^’Folus,’ 
151 — design of the woik tosubveit 
the authority of the Bible, 1.56 — Dr. 
Wood’s* Inquiry,’ 1.58 — ixaminaiion 
of various tradition'^, 158 — defects of 
Dr, W.’s wori^, 160 — eonci tiding ic- 
marks on Ireland, 16.3. 

Jsmael FachOf trait of generosity in, 205 
— defeats the Slieygya, c»u- 

clty,907 — generosity towWds (he son 
of Malek Chowes, 208— -interview 
with Waddingtou, 209 — Curopeaus 
in his service, 900. 

Tsmaplys, a religious sect, 65 — their en- 
mity with the Anzeyryp, 66. 

Julia Severn, by Sismondi, 82 — de*ign of 
the work, 84 — want of interest, 85 — > 
particular merits, SC — sketch of the 
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sJury, 87 — tours, 89 -"ruins of lleso- 
(iunum, 93. 

Juntif pious perjuries of, !22. 

.Lagrange^ l»i!> pnrposc<i rrport of Dr. 
Dutlou’s investigations oa Gunnery, 
299. 

IjOWj Criminal, see Cnminnl^ 

Lata, Athenian, lO —importance of laws 
to morals, 12 — exhibit the spirit of 
public opinion, J2 — rendered inetfec- 
live by undue severity, 16— effects of 
their severity in cases ot forgery, 23-— 
a fiiudameutal principle of Jaw, 20 — 
importance of certainty in, 29. 

Jjcnke^ Mr. editor of BurckhardCs tra- 
vels, 50. 

Lectures j theological, various, 120. 

— Bampton, see W/iatcly. 

Dill scan, see Ifemon. 

I, cgcn(is\ ancient Irish, 138. 

J. cgislattou^ irs duty, 12. 

the, 420. 

Liitci ufifi/, as a cliaiacteristic of the 
age, liow far I.iudable, 238- -daiigeiy 
of excess in, in matters of religion, 

. » 

JJbrancSf Public, 406 — their purpose, 
407 — libraries of the Early Chiist- 
ians, 407 — of the Arabians, 408 — Li- 
biaries at Paris, 408 — of the British 
IMuseutn, 471 — various collections 
and MSS., 472 — -legirlations respect- 
ing ilie library, 473 — other libraries 
in London, 474, 

l.ifc, of Win. IJev, 300. 

I\cv. 1'. Scott, 330. 

l.nuhctf^ Mr. an episcopal clergyman of 
Clenorchy, anecdote respecting, 452. 

JMtraiy relics, often publushed iiiconsi- 
derateU , 105. 

Livtrpooly Lord, Mr. Norris' pamphlet 
agaiiust, 27.3. 

l.ocusts^ 70, 

London, public libraries in, 474. 

I. end (Slide rnj, I.i'nl, 229, 472. 

MaccuVoch, Dr. his misrepresentation 
ot the Highland character, 457. 

3irtmi hsuks, their anivul at Dar Mahass 
and tie.'iclury, 197— improveraeiits 
at New D.uigola, 198. 

Mantiscnpiiif the Biilis'h Museum, 
472. 

Mas ftfr of inhoi h, sec Mitman, 

Bishop of, Ims iiuemperatc cen- 
siMc, 27 0. 

J^Jcmoi lids of d Tom' on fhc Contifient, 
Word^u •!» th's, 439. 

Mdhr, Mr., Li»»(Mfry luOi ibr present 
‘’Late ol <lic statute and Citmuml 


Law, 1 — apparent spirit of hB woik, 
14 — disputes the elbcacy of mild 
laws, 27^ 35— admits llie necessity 
for a rcvisal of the tlaloles, .39 — ob- 
servaltoDs on prison-discipline, 40 — ^ 
eiiteitains little hopes of lefoiaiing 
criminals, 51 — his objections against 
a reform of prisou-discipimc com 
baled, 53. 

Jililman^ bis Martyr of Antioch, and 
Belshazzar, 94 — the eliastity of his 
style not adapted to populanty, 9.8 
—subject of the martyr, 98— hymn to 
Apol*<j, from do. 99— MaigarittVs 
conversion,* 194 — chorus of Chiis- 
lians and heathens, 107 ; Bel.shaz- 
zar, 113 — hymn of the piicsts, 113 — 
his style too uniformly sweet, 119. 

Milner, Dr. his ‘ laid of Beligioiis 
Controvcr.sy,* 37 1 — 'eharacter ot his 
attacks on ProtestantiMo, 370 — his 
view of the CO 11 trovers > between the 
Protestant and Homish churches, 
37^ — polcinicai dexleiity, .378 — fal- 
lacious mode of arguing, 384 — his 
characteristics of the ttue church, 
400— liis'garbled and suppressed evi- 
dence, 402 — convicted of this charge 
by Mr. Grier, 404. 

MiUon, his remarks on the punishment 
of pupils, 327. 

MiracLs, Christian, evidence of, 122, 
124 — refutation of Hume’s reasoning 
ngainsl, 123 — ^[iretcnded miracles in 
false religions, 124, 

Mohammed A ti, 198. 

Monnmem exposes dans le C.ibinet des 
Mcdaillesde la IMbhothequc du Hoi, 
466, 

Moreau, death of, 230. 

Moniesqmeu, ml pun('’limeids, 8, ! I, L'L 

Jllimtrojfc, Duke of, KobHo>’s (piairel 
with, 440. 

" Napoleon in h'.xihf '^33— the r\culpa- 
tions idlci'cd hy Buoiutparfe, 22.J— 
as^'cri't Ills tunoccnce in ihe most un- 
qualified irtiioner, 225 — batileot Wa- 
terloo, 228 — dealli of Moreau, 230 — 
affaii at d alfa, 23 1 . Sec Uuonapai to, 

" l^opohonf Ballon’s, 407— extracts, 
409, &r. 

Tsatiamd Debt, Hommpaitc’s advice for 
clearing oil, 2.D. 

Nanai Gilnw s u, see Gunnery. 

Nennius, In^ aremnit of the population 
of Ireland, 130, and compared with 
those of the Baids, 142 — hi.i collec- 
tions 10 1 . 

Nfir -OL 

Vy^f, 2(.V, . '2. 
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Nurrh, Mr, his attack on Bible Socie- 
ties, y72 — on Lord l.iverpool, 27.S 
(noh)— character of his p.tfnphlet, 
^214 (do.) 

Novrln^ historical^ objections against, 
83 — Sihtnondi'a retrarks on, 8:i“— pe- 
culiar merits of those of the author of 
Wavcrley, 81. 

Nalnam, HHi— Nubian scenery, 203—- 
Shi'iks or Saints, 216 — manners, 218 
— ruins, 219, 

O’Coimor, his Chronicles of Lri, 132, 

U2. 

O^Meora, his ‘ Napoleott in K.xile,* 223 
— giatetui for the attentions simwn 
biiii by Buonaparte, 221— plan of 
his work aud moral alforded by it, 
226 — his descriptive powers, 235. 

Opium- Eater ^ see Confessions. 

Opium^ its elfccts contrasted with those 
of w iiie, 418 — the use of it not be- 
coming prevalent, 419— terrific vi- 
sions produced by, 486, 4S8, 

Orifilnis, the Bomrui bchoolmaster, 523. 

JEaley^ admits the necessity for precision 
in penal laws, 34. 

Paris, Libraries at, 468. — Royal Li- 
biary, 408.— Mazarine Library, City 
Library, Sic. 410. 

Pa> ish’SthooISf how to be reudeied ef- 
ticu nf , 262. 

Purtp-fedin^, in matters of religion, 
ll»e use and abuse of, 238 — divUion 
of tiic subject, 241 — defect aud excess 
oi part y-!'eelii)g,244 — d< fiuitionof it, 
247- -how atb'Cted by natural tempe- 
rament, 2lH — liidilt'eiencc of Church- 

Kit'if, %lfji). 

Pa/i Ciiurch . hoportaiice of a 

right iitc oJ‘, 259. 

Pcfirsotiy Ins ‘ Life of IJey,* 300 — 
mei sts Ui> a \\ I itci , 315. 

PendvAmu^ haUistic, 285, 287. 

Perjury, in duties, ilie etVect of uiicUte 
‘'Cvenly in the laws, 22. 

Peter, Sl his reputed successors not 
gifted with infallibility, 385— he 
hirneeir being fallible, 386. 

P, terfiojangh. Bishop of, his speech on 
the presentation of a petition against 
his exaipination qnesiioiiH, 175 — cause 
of tlxe petition, 116 — his reply, ill 
— objections to the spuil ot Ifis inno- 
xatiou;!, 178— hardship of these ques- 
tions, 179 — impolicy of this stretch 
of authority, 180— dangers arising 
from the controveisy, 181 — the mea- 
sure opposed to the sentirnents of 


other prelates, 182 — extent of a Bi- 
shop’s authority in examination, 185. 

Pel If- H add, Recuerches sur les Biblio- 
ihcquea Anc names et 5ioderiics, 466. 

Pkis, traditions as to tiieir settb^snent 
tn Britain, 1 58. 

Poetry, see Barton, Milman, tVords- 
worth. 

Police, nuisances tolerated by, 54. 

Pupery, see liomi<ih Chwch. 

Preaching, opposite delects in, 247. 

Priestky, Dr, Mr. Hev’s acquaintance 
with, 300. 

Prison Discipline, iiiiprovements in, ob- 
jected by M»', 51iUer, on account of 
its expense, 41 — and as dclcatiiig the 
primary objv'ct, puntslimcitt, 48 — - 
greater ethcacy of icformed prison 
discipline, 50, 

Professionot application, necessity of, 
to a religions character, :h7l. 

. Protestant tstn. Dr. iMilaers, writings 
against, 376 — its fi.ndaineiital tenet 
founded in erior of the infallibility 
of the Romi&h ehurcii be conceded, 

3ia 

Pii^it, the dignity td', 17 1, 

capital, ill cfii cts arising 
from, when indisgriiainufe, 7 — Mon- 
tesquieu’s remarks on excessive, 8 — 
impolicy of, w hen excessive, as lend- 
ing to impunity, 1 1 - inexpediency of 
capital punishments tor kireeny, 15 
— pioof of tiiCir ill terulenev, 27 — 
certainty mere cbicacime. than mvc- 
rity, .33, 

fictwm. Use of, in matters of leliglon, 
37 -k 

lli'form in niurah, how to In* cfinducted, 

JtcUgion, the use of reason and private 
judgment w an anted in, 380. 

IteUgious sect s tji Syria. iUc Istiia) lysand 

Auzeyiys, 65 — U'luse^, 67. 

Rep(')ttanv(\ 35'8, 

Boh Boy h^s levengo on the 

Duke of Mimirose, 4 !5 — exploits of, 
416 . 

Bohins, Mr. his expeiiments in gunnery, 
2>)1 — Biiler^s tiandalion of Ills work 
on gnnnerv, 285 — his b.illistic pen- 
dulum, 2M7. 

Robinson, Mr, ]{. Kirk Whjte’saceount 

of, 168. 

Bomilly, Sir S. his obsei vetioiis on the 
criminal law, 1 — objects t<* disere- 
lionary power in Magi^tratts, 30— 
contends for stated [lecaUie', to spe- 
cified otfences, 35 — in-. obsiM vatioii'' 
on Haley, 37 — what atfs he withed 
to repeal, 40. 
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C/ivrch, Dr. Milnrr> and Air. 
CiniM\ winks., ‘ri4 — its clainib lo in- 
rallibiliry not n(>itri*il by i!j** latter, 
.S7A — Dr. M’ii jiolenn’ral w’nlin«s, 
— (he diK'trine ot infalUbilil v toe 
Ii>ii;ie<)f the eonirover •^v bet%veen thi-. 
ami tile Pmtcstfint elmiclt, HTl — 
|)rl\;i.te jmlf'trient denied by tSte Rn- 
si'.i^h ehnri’h, but warranted by Seri|j- 
tiice, :>S() — ami by ('lirisit hinisjelf, 
— inostaf it*! yarticnlar docti Inf'*. 
tnumUd on tradilion, 381 — iti- infal- 
I'bilitY not proved by its (i; vine*., 3.S3 
— (lunr I'rroneous reaaniim^ and per- 
pU’\it\, .J'''!— huw far Us prcleii.ious 
' <n infallibility snpporred by file 
eoml'i.'t of 3S7 — the <I(»e- 

irino of irfa'i-bd ils r ubvi I’^ive of 
1V< e im|i'ii '/. j.S lias no eiedenliuU 
of iitfdiibilifv, b'l/ — the iibsiud a«- 
ihoiify assijined totiadifion,;;*?-] — the 
''pjiitof tills ( linreh biiallereil, 31)5 — 
.sopfiott ^ of its ad V oral cs, 397 — nions- 
(i nu-i dortrin • of iian^ubstantiation, 
.Jbl — its nnpiety, 39S — divisions 

with'ii the pale of this eiinreJi, dOO — 
no unit'orniity of opinion even anion^ 
Us oun members, 401 — the fathers 
ji,;irl)led by Dr- Milner, to favour the 
doctiiiic of transitbstaiitiation, lO'i 
■ -Mr. (Jrier’s eenaue i*f Dr, M, Iil5. 

In'^tiiulinn^ calaloi;ue of the Li- 
bia rv, 40{i. 

liojiuf lAh^arij^ at Paris, i68. 

SiO>haU;A)i' in I.'iiili life, danger 

a!i\! imjiolivy nf, 803 — Uieieas'd by 
oe.i 'i 1 'tmo v !i tile t'ontioent,87 1, 

S..\ 1 {Ni.wnf , (!.i./i„er of m-Heilsiii*, 170. 

>7 mntiiated by Dr. Milner to 

s-iippoit ( te docdaue of traiisuliidan- 
tialio'!, 

Sf. //f'"'., ()7\?eaia's desrrijUion of, 
8. — D ana's Ue,ik,8,ri — P'i aiiation 
i loiee, Lo!i'iA\ ood , ''30. 

School i)-\‘o}n(^ improvement 

required wnh rejipeed to eospoial 
punishment. 317 — the plea ui^ed for 
it, 317 — ily evil consi ijiii'iu'es, 319 — 
whether authui ized by sc nptore, 380 
— (iMTian and Roman dUopline, 388 
— iJ:i cruelty, 38.S — opinions of Kii- 
^lish wnteis, St. Ansi Im, 384 — Ao- 
eham, 380-~Milloii, S.iuth, 387- — 
lorinei severity at our tiiainimir 
Seliool, .38S — decline of fins liardi- 
iiess, 389 — l]oj;^in};, 33t) — eorporal 
punishment ansuj^ from defeciite 
manaj^emenf, 333 — ineiiicary of iin- 
due and indisci iniinate coirection, 
:r;5— sal ut. I1 1 , «ll(ils of tlw m w 
i (em of rduc’af ion, 


Sc/foobnas/f rs, (he injudicious mode <if 
cdraslisement mlopte I by, 317 — their 
avocation leiid/ fed \e\<iiions by eon- 
tiiuied aeventy and altercation, .338 
— their ini-.maiKi^'’menf of pupils, 
333. 

Scotland^ the *!ea( of its j^nverninent re-^ 
moved to the I.ovUaiids, 181 — its 
roimnerre foraiei ly rained on in the 
Hi.UdandR, 485 — conseoiiein i's of ihe 
eh.in^e of the seat of "Oveinmeul, 
487— cl.ui-.lMp, 481>- 
Si'oft, Rev. T., life of, .330 — his educa- 
tion, eo'nei^inn, 3.37 — stale r»f mind 
on enteisnr oidess, 339 — ell'eet of 
Socinmn decii ines on liiia, .339 — ins 
view of Ills duties as a minister, 348 
— euaintance wilh Mi. Newton, 

3 1 -’—-I enounces caul- play insj;, 343 — 
retb'i'ti(»n> on the to-,>.of childien, 33 4 
— boeomes curate of Oliiey. 3 15 — 
protests ;i«:;nnst Antinomiani'iri,34t» — 
duti.-s at the Lock Hospital, 317 — 
(lommcnlniy on the Pilde, .3lS — po- 
litical pamphlets, .310 — Lls'-ays, 3.50 — 
iiilvicelo !ii“. nni, 3,58 — state of mind 
at the appro icfi of de.ith, 355 — ad- 
vice ton MMiii" 1,1(1 V', 359- -his illnes?, 
361 — death, 368— Mi. Wilson’s ciia- 
lacter of luiii, 3(1.5 — his \v ritio'^s, 37 I 
— general rein. iri.s on his ( liarac ler, 
378. 

Scrijjlurc, tian-l iti.ms in!o Indian lan- 
^iia»;es, — ('iiovs in, aiisitif^ 

fiom tiau'-i 1 lb rs, 3S0. 

S.'O/' ]ItM(>(lolus’ fe'.fimony, and 

du-fin's el I or le .pet ( 111 ^, t.tO. 

,S'.7-ca, ;R., .57 - 

Siclcti\ Aiehln-’v'ii. his pirtuie of dc- 
iie.il ditti?* , 805. 

Sh'lUij, I*. !>. li irton'h poem on, 119. 

Arab'-, iOb - battle with the 
37n ks, 8f)5— p-’CM e with ditto, 8(H). 
ShmontU, his ‘ dolM Seveia,’ H8 — lite- 
rary eli.u;teii r, 33. 

Sketr/un of t'.o' DicJi landers, 488. 

.*>(>( 5//fl»jVrw, Sir. Siott’s iPiiiiiiks on, 

3:;o. 

Sohm, liw'sof. If). 

Souucts, icinaiks on, 460 — Iiy Words- 
wof'li, 461 — 4()5 

Stnir^ Lari of, his conduct tov\ards 
CJlenco, 130. 

Sictvnrl^ Col. D. Ii’- skelclics of the 
Hi;;!slaiuleis, 488 — inteje^t of the 
w(»ik, 488 — auliun’s aftai hment to 
the H',; hind cluracter, .Sir. 4.5,5. 

Studioh, advice to, 30.5. 

Suez, 70. 

.Viin, po('rn to, bv Rniton, 11 I. 

SuKhof, ai'couut of, ‘7>8. 

syira ord 7 'm Ilohf l.nmJ. Iitn i dt 4 
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travels in, 55 — arcounl of the publi- 
cation, 56 — maps, 57 — iliscoveries of 
ancient si lei, 57 — 5ioUDt Hor, Asia- 
rotb, 58 — illustrations of bibliral 
gjcof^raph;y. 69 — commencement of the 
author’s travels from Damascus, 61-« 
the temple Kubet Dtiris, ?ahie, 61*^ 
Christian sects, 62 — the Isinaylys, 65 
— T ri pol i ,67 — the Drusf;s, 67 — Meza- 
rcib, 70— Pilgrims, 71 — iuhabitaats 
of the TL'iouran, their cookery, 78— 
and hospitality, 74 — Suez, 76— 
Mount Sinai, 77 — perils in (be de<^ 
tert, 79. 

Tertullian^ passage of against heresy, 
896 — its absurdity, 897. 

ToMrs, sk ‘tch of, in the middle ages, 89. 

Transportation^ inefficacy of as a pu- 
nishment, 44. 

'Tramuhstantiation^ Us monstrous ab- 

/ surdity, 397. 

Traoeh^ Biirckhardfs, 55, sec S^ria — 
Waddiiigton’s, 104, see 'Btf^opia. 

Trenty council of, 8ST — its canons, 389 
—partiality of its proceedings, 390 
— iis fallibHity, 892 — and absurdi- 
ties, 308 — its decrees respecting the 
euchaiist, 397. 

Vui^afe, curious decree of the Council 
of Trent, respecting, 802— the extra- 
ordinary degree of authority imputed 
to it by Tirinus, 398. 

Waddinf'ton, Journal of a Visit to 
Ethiopia, 191 — enpture of Achmet, 
an Arab, 201 — interview with fsmael 
Pasha, 208 — second ditto, 210— 
obliged to return, 21 1 cal onsy en- 
tertained of him and Mr. Danbury 
bv the Christians in the Pasha’s suite, 
2 * 12 . 

War, 414. 

Waterloo^ battle of, Napolcoti’s account 
of, 228. 

]M’ototype of the character 
of Gcllatly in^ 451. 


Whutelij^ Mr., on the use and abuttr 
of party-feeling in matters of reli- 
gion, 237— excellence of his work, 
240 — anangement of the subject, 241 
— repetitions, 242 — particular me- 
rits, 245 — style, 246— definition of 
party-feel lug, 247— how modified by 

' temperament, 247 — remarks on 
preaching, 248. 

Wiiite^ II. Kirk, remains of, vol, iii. 

165— the publication ill-judged, 166 
- — excellence of the prose extracts, 

166 — bU letter to Mr. Almond, 167 
sense of the necessity for Christian 
humility, 169 — advice to his brother 
respecting the Sacrament, 170 — some 
poems introduced with lUtk pru- 
,dence, 172— the dignity of the pu pit, 

174 — our estimate of happiness, 174 
— the effect of the serious pieces 
someubat counteracted by the ad- 
mission of levities, 175. 

Wilberfotcc, Mr., Rev. T. Scott's re- 
marks on hii ‘ Practical View,’ 851. 

Wilson, Mr,, his character of the Rev, 
T. Scott, 360, 365. 

Wine contrasted with opium, 478, 

Winter, its peculiar enjoyments, and 
supeiiority to the other seasons, 481. 

Wood, Dr., his * Enquiry^ respecting 
the Primitive Inhabitants of Ireland, 
&c.’ 132 — remarks on, 158 — its de- 
fects, 160. 

Woolwich, rosuUats de quelqnes expe- 
riences faites a, 283. ‘ 

Wordsworth, Mr., his Memorials of a 
Tour on the Continent, 458 — pos- 
sesses genuine creative powers, 4.58 
—^sonnets by, scenery of Namur and 
IJege, Rhine, 461 — Lake of Thun, 
Eclipse, 462 — sky-prospect, 46.'i. 

Tkd, Sir J., dangerous situation of, in 
the engagement on Lake Ontario, 
from the carronadc system, 293, 
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